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PREFACE 


The period covered by the volume (April 16 to September 
11, 1940) more or less coincided with the Nazi conquest of the 
countries of Northern and Western Europe: Denmark, Norway, 
the Low countries and France, followed by non-stop bombing 
of the British Isles, causing widespread destruction of life and 
property. There was a wave of sympathy in India for the 
nations that had been robbed of their liberty. Earlier, Indian 
leaders had expressed solidarity with the Spanish and tlic 
Chinese republics. And now there was “hardly an Indian”, as 
Gandhiji observed, “who does not feel the same sympathy for 
Norway and Denmark who lost their freedom overnight" (p. SO). 

This widespread sympathy for the Western democracies, 
however, could not i>c translated into action, although, under 
the threat of a Nazi victory in Europe, the Congress made one 
elfort to establish a basis of co-ojieration with the British Govern- 
ment. Failing to oi>tain from Britain the assurances it had asked 
for at the outbreak of the war regardii^ India’s future status, 
it had dc'clared at the annual si'ssion at Ramgarh in March its 
intention ti) resort to civil disobedience as soon as Gandhiji 
was satisfied that tite Congress organization was fit enough for 
tlie puriK)$r (V'ol. I.XXI, Appendix VI). Reversing that decision, 
it now ofl'ered, though doing so meant parting of the ways with 
Gandhiji, "to throw in its full weight in the elTorts for the 
effective organization of the Defence of the anmtry” if Britain 
made an “unequivocal declaration” acknowledging India’s com- 
plete indejM-ndence and, as an immealiaie step, aigreed to eoii- 
stitute a provisional ttational guva'rnmcnt at the Centre (Appendix 
IV’; 'rhe Viceroy *8 statement in reply, made on August 8 
(.'Vppendix V'^Il;, strcss<’d, as previous official pronouncements 
had dotie, “the due fulfilment of the obligatioiu which Great 
Britain's long connection with India has imposed upon her” and 
refused to transfer the responsibility “for the peace and welfare 
of India to any system of Government whose authority is direct- 
ly denied by large and powerful elements in India’s national life” 
(p. 473). The statement, the Ckingp-ess Working Committee charged, 
confirmed “the prevailing feeling that the British authority has 
been continually operating so am to create, maintain and aggravate 
differences in India’s national life” (p. 475). The Government 
also seems to have embarked at the same time on a policy of 
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repression to cnuh the Qjngreis, which, Gandhiji felt and 
publicly stated, might leave him no option but to adopt “some 
form of effective satyag^aha** (p. 340). “I must not have it said 
of me,” Gandhiji wrote to the Viceroy, “that for a false morality 
I allowed the Congress to be crushed without a struggle” (p. 446). 

The moral consideration had indeed been Gandhiji’s guiding 
principle from the l)eginning. Talking to a .Veto York Times 
correspondent, he repeated what he had said after his intersnew 
with the Viceroy on Septeml)er 4. 1939, and asked, “Of what 
value is freedom to India if Britain and France fail?” If these 
powers failed, he told the correspondent, “the history of the 
world will be written in a manner no one can foresee” (pp. 10-1). 
And though Gandhiji supported the Congress demand and argued 
that it was “the duty of the Ctnigrcss to prosecute the demand 
for independence”, and even that “active pursuance of non- 
violence and truth and the prosecution of its goal of complete 
independence without abatement and without delay” would be 
the “Congress contribution to the cause of the Allies”, he was 
careful to assure his critics that he would “do nothing wilfully 
to embarrass Britain” (p. 81). He had, he said, “no desire what- 
soever to embarrass the British, especially at a time wlien it is a 
question of life and death with them” (p. 20). “1 do not wish 

ill to Britain. I shall grieve if Britain goes down” (p. 30). 
Gandhiji told Ram Manohar bohia, who had pleaded for 
immediate civil distibedience, that any step towards direct action 
was iKuind to cause the British embarrassment. would, there- 
fore, “w.iit till the heat of the battle in the heart of the Allied 
countries" ha<l sulisided "atid the future is clearer than it is.” 
”We do not seek <»ur independence,” said he, “out of Britain's 
ruin. That is not the way of non-violence” (p. 104). He was 
also hopeful, it seems, that good sense might still prevail among 
British statesmen and w;is reluctant to criticize a speech of 
la^rd Zetland’s publicly (p. 21). The first message of L. S. 
jXmery, the new Secretary of State, even impressed him as 
“gooti” (p. 182). Gandhiji recognized, however, that a struggle 
might become inevitable, and he was praying, he said, “for a 
mode of applicatioit which tvill be effective and still not embar- 
rassing” to the British “in the sense of violent outbreaks through- 
out the country” (p. 65). 

TIte conditions in the country' certainly seemed far from favour- 
able for a non-violent struggle. Besides agrarian and industrial 
unrest as expressed in strikes and demonstrations in cities and 
peasant marches and stopping of trains, on which Gandhiji 
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found h necessary to comment (p. 19), -there was also a grow* 
utg sense of insecurity, even panic, among sections of the popu> 
lation — especially in cities— and Gandhiji had to appeal to 
city-dwellers resolutely to stick to their posts and “steel the 
hearts of the timid against the temptation to flee from fancied or 
real danger” (p. 224). Tlie situation was made worse by the 
{mture adopted by the Muslim Ixs^e and its demand for parti- 
tion. On .April 19 alone, it was claimed by the League leader- 
ship, they had organized more than 10,000 meetings all over the 
country in support of their demand, and in the Punjab bands of 
Khalcsars, armed with beUhas and usiitg mosques as hide-outs, were 
terrorizing the Hindu population in defiance of the Lhiionisi admi- 
nistration and the police. Gandhiji feared that the Government 
would allow these forces “to complicate the situation” and was 
therefore anxious not “to irritate the Muslims” by starting civil dis- 
obedience (p. 6). “Civil disobedience in the face of the lawlessness 
that prevails in the country,” he wrote, “will easily pass for the 
same unless it is beyond doubt recognized as something difl'erent 
in kind from the prevailing brand” (p. 19). It was the easiest thing 
for anybody to defy the law and go to jail. But, Gandhiji repeated, 
“even though it may cause nausea, that prison-going without the 
backing of honest const lucttive effort and goodwill in the heart for 
the wrongdoer is violence and therefore forliidden in satyagraha” 
(P- 

Hindu-Muslim unity was an imptjrtant item in the constructive 
programme which Gandhiji had prescribed as preparation for civil 
disobedience (p. 81), but the Muslim I>eaguc’8 demand for parti- 
tion, Gandhiji felt, had put “an end to all efforts for unity for 
the time licing” (p. 66). He had called the demand **an un- 
truth”, and though he recognized that “if the eight crorcs of 
Muslims desire it no pow-er on earth could prevent it”, he de- 
clared that it could not come by “honourable agreement”, for at 
the bottom of the cry for partition was “the belief that Islam is 
an exclusive brotherhood, and anti-Hindu”. “Religion binds man 
to God and man to man,” Gandhiji pleaded and asked, “Does 
Islam bind Muslim only to Muslim and antagonize the Hindu? 
Was the message of the Prophet peace only for and betwreen Mus- 
lims and war against Hindus and non-Muslims? Are eight crores 
of Muslims to be fed with this which I can only describe as 
poison?” 'fhosc who instilled “this poison into the Muslim mind” 
and created an atmosphere of war between Hindus and MtitUms 
wrre “rendering the greatest disseivice to Islam” (pp. 27-8). India 
he argued, “is a big country, a big nation composed of diffismnt 
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cultures, whicJ) are tending to blend with one another, each com*’ 
plementiiig the rest” (p. 27). "Indian Muslims,” he declar«l, 
were his "blood'brothers and will remain so, though they may 
disown me ever so much” {p. 133). 

With the worsening of the war situation, these domestic fwob* 
Icms receded into the background. Gandfaiji’s reaction to the 
btorxlshed in Europe was one of deep personal distress. “Fright- 
ful things are happening in the West,” he wrote to Mirabehn on 
May 28 (p. Ill), and two days later to another English frieitd, 
”... events have happened which leave me dumb” (p. 115). 
At a meeting of the Congress W'orking Committee he confessed, 
“'Ihc terrible things that are going on in Europe fill me with 
anguish” (p. 237). So moved was he that on May 26 he wrote to 
the Viceroy si^gesting whether it was not “time to sue for peace 
for the sake of suffering humanity” so that “this mad slaughter” 
might stop, and even offered “to go to Germany or anywhere 
required to plead for peace ... for the good of mankind” 
(pp. lOO-I). To Sir Samuel Hoarc's plea for understanding, 
Gandhiji replied: “My incessant prayer is that peace may take 
the place of strife” (p. 172). The only true way of combating 
Hitlerism, Gandhiji argued, was that of non-violent resistance, under 
which “only those would have been killed who had trained them- 
selves to be killed . . . without killing anyone and without bearing 
malice towards anyl)ody.” If the Czechs, the Poles, the Norwe- 
gians, the French and the English had followed that way, “Europe 
would have added ses'eral inches to its moral stature ... it is 
the mural worth that will count. All else is dross” (pp. 187-B). 

Gandhiji oflered simihu' advice to the British. He admired 
them fur their courage and determination and knew that “Britain 
will die hard and heroically even if she has to” {p. 135). 
But after the fall of France when the threat of Nazi invasion of 
Britain was believed imminent and the British were beginning 
to lie harassed in the skies and on the seas, he addressed 
a public appeal “To Every Briton” pleading “Ibr cessation of 
hostilities”, arguing that after the war, “whichever way it ends, 
there will be no democracy left to represent democracy.” The 
war had “descended upon mankind as a curse . . . brutalizing 
man on a scale hitlierto unknown.” The British could win it 
only by becoming more ruthless than the Nazis and no cause, 
however just, Gandhiji asserted, “can warrant the indiscriminate 
slaughtor that is going on minute by minute." He presented 
them with “a nobler and a braver way, worthy of the bravest 
soldier”, which was “to fight Nazism without arms”. He himself 
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had been fighting imperialism by the non*\iolent method 
aad assured them: “Whatever the ultimate fate of my country, 
any love for you remains, and wiU remain, undimitushed” (pp. 
22^31). The British Government replied that they appreciate 
Gandhiji’s motives, but could not consider the policy he advo* 
cated, “since in common «vith the whole empire” they were “iirmly 
resolved to prosecute the war to a victorious conclusion” (p. 232). 

His appeal to the nations of Euit^, Gandhiji said, was 
meant for India, too, and he urged the country to declare its 
“cliangeless faith in uon>violence of the strong and say we do 
not seek to defend our lilierty with the force of arms but we 
will defend it with the force of non-violence” (pp, 18R-9). The 
Congress Working Committee was in session when the appeal 
was drafted and, after five days of dclilwration, from June 
17 to 21. it reiterated the country's strict adherence “to the 
principle of non-violence in their struggle for independence” but 
declared their inability “to go the full length with Gandhiji”, 
rcGugniaing, however, that “he should be free tt» pursue his 
great ideal in his own way.” Gandhiji was both happy and un- 
happy at this “absolution”, as he called it. Propagation of non- 
violence, he explained, was the mission of his life, and hr felt 
that “now was the time for me to prove my faith before Gtxl 
;uid man.” He was therefore happy that he liad been able “to 
bear the strain of the break” and was “given the strength to 
stand alone”. But he was also unhappy Irecause, hr said, “my 
word seemed to lose the power to carry with me those whom it 
was my proud privilege to carry all these many years which 
seem like yesterday” (pp. 15)4-5). While Gandhiji was coiiviiired 
tliat only true non-violence c«>uld “save the world from self- 
destruction” and that it was for India to deliver this messttge to 
the world (p. 196), the Working Committee “were of opinion that, 

. . . India has not the strength to exercise ahimsa against the inva- 
sion of a foreign foe” fp. 250). 'Hie opposition was led by C. 
Kajagopalachari, who argued: “Ours is a political organiz- 
ation not working for non-violence but for the political ideal . . . 
in competition with other political parties.” (p. 237). Rajagopaia- 
chari was able to win over the majority of the Working Ckrni- 
mittee to his side, “his greatest prize” being Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, and Gandhiji, reertgnizing that if his own stand was 
not acceptable, Rajagopalatchari’s was the only real alternative, 
advised that the latter's resolution offering active participation 
in the war effort, passed by a majority vote, should be enforced 
(p. 256). To critics who argued that the kind of non-violence 



expected him was l>cyotid the capacity of human nature, 
Gandhiji repiiid: “I am an irrepressible c^imist. No scientist 
starts his experiments with a faint heart. I belong to the tribe 
of Cttiumbus and Stevenson who hoped against hope in the face 
of heaviest odds. I'hr days of miracles are not gone. They will 
abide so long as (iod abides” (p. 161). Fatu from a historical 
point of view, Gandhiji asserted that man was steadily progress* 
ing towards ahimsa, had from l>eing a cannibal and a hunter 
in the remote past “founded villages and towns, and from 
member of a family” become “meml^r of a community and a 
nation”. He must, therefore, progress still further. Indeed ahimsa 
was man's true nature. “Man as animal is violent, but as spirit 
is non-violent. The moment he awakes to the spirit within 
he cannot remain violent” (p. 3.50). Like his faith in trusteeship, 
Gandhiji’s faith in the ultimate triumph of non-violence 
rested on his Irelief in the capacity of human nature for 
change. Amaaing discoveries in the field of violence were Ireing 
made, but, he maintained, “far more undreamt ol and seemingly 
impossible discoveries will be made in the field of non- 
violence” fp. 400). Gandhiji therefore did not share the belief 
that “non-violent action may have no effect on Hitler or the 
(h'rmans whom he has turned into so many rolxits.” Non- 
violent action, “if it is adequate”, must inlluenc.e them, for, 
Ctandhiji believed, no man could be turned into a permanent 
machine, in ahim.sa, he said, “it is lun the votary whr> acts in 
his own strength. Strength comes from Gcxl ’ (p. 361). His 
experience in organizing non-violent action for half a century 
filled Gandhiji with hope fur the future. 'I'lie experiment, hr said, 
had now entered u|K)n “a most interesting, though at the same 
time a most dillicult stage”. He was, lie said, “sailing on un- 
charted waters” and had “to take soundings exery half hour”. 
But the diHiculiy only braced him for the struggle (p. 357). 

Sex'agram which was “a lalarratory” for ahimsa and satya- 
gralia (p. 211) threw up occasionally difficult human problems. 
On May 24, oxviug to “certain irritations, big and small”, Gan- 
dhiji entered upon a period of indefinite silence, announcing 
that he did not want “to insist on anything any more” and, 
beyond expressing his xiews on essential matters, would not 
argue (p. 91). The theft of a letter and a pen, suspected to be by 
an inmate of the .Ashram, shocked him so much that he announced 
his intention of going on an indefinite fast, lliat untruth, 
\4olence and stealing should stirxix'e in his presence proved to 
him that he was “a wholly incompetent person” (p. 124). 
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Gandhiji suspected a particular meml>rr but rvm the fact that 
such a siLspicion should arise in his mind tilled him with pain 
(p. 150). “Love never suspects. Faults cannot remain hidden 
to love'* (p. 151). To perfect his ahimsa, Gandhiji sometimes 
felt like ^'taking shelter in flight, not to seek cloistered peace, 
but in the stillness of utter isolation to know myself, to see where 
1 stand, to catch more effectively the faint whispc*ring of the \still 
small voice writhin'" (p. 211). In the matter of non-violence, 
Gandhiji said, “1 must rely most u|K)n my tlunight to carry my 
message to the farthest limits of the uni\eise.** But thought had 
potency only when “crj'stallized by a pure life and charged with 
prayerful concentration". The purer the life, the greater the 
potency of thought. ‘"Tliat is the power which every human 
being has to aspire to and with due effoit lan attain, 'fhe 
voice of Silence has never been denied" (p. 22!i). 

Would he welcome a benevolent dictatorship to er.suic just- 
ice to the jK)of ? (faiulhiji was asked. He wrote: "I cannot 
accept benevolent or any other dictatorship. Neither will the 
rich vanish nor wnll ilie j>oor In* protected. Some ricli men 
will certainly be killed out and .some |>oor men ivill be .s|H>on-fed. 
. . . 'Fhe real n nif'dy is non-violent ch*mocra( y, (alieiw iM* .spelt 
true education ol all” (p. A non-violejil sfit iai order, lf> 

(iaiidfiiji, was a distiiKt missibility and a goal to be worked lor, 
sinec* aliinisa vsas "definitely an attribute of MKieiv’*. “Jo coi!- 
viiicr j)eople of tliis truili," he said, "is at once my eilbil anti 
my exjMn iment” ' p, i(K)). 




SOTE TO THE READER 


In rq>ro(lucing Englisit material, c\’<Ty endeavour has lieen 
made to adhere strictly to Uie OTiginal. Olnious typographical 
errors have Ixfn corrected and words abbreviated in the text 
generally sp«’lt out. Variant spellings of names have, however, 
l)een retained as in the original. 

Matter in stpiare brackets has Imhmi supplieil by the Etlitors, 
Quoted passages, where these are in English, have iKen set up 
in small type and printed with an indent. Indirect reports of 
sjjeeches and interviews, as also passages which are not by 
Gandhiji have been set up in small type. In reports (if speeches 
and interviews slight changes and omissions, where nccessiiry, have 
lieen made in passages not attributed to Gandhiji. 

While translating from Gujarati and Hindi, efibrts have been 
made to achieve fidelity and also readability in English. Where 
English translations are available they have been used with such 
changes as were necessary to bring them into conformity with 
the original. 

Where an item has no date in the source, tl»e inferred date 
is suppiii'd within square brackets, the reasons being given where 
necessary. 'Hie writings are placc'd under the date of publication, 
except where tliey cany a date-line or where the date of writing 
has special significance and is ascertainable. 

References to V'olume I of this series are to the Jamury l%fl 
edition. 

In the source-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the .Sabarmati Sang^ahalaya, Ahmedabad; G.N. 
for documents available in the Gandhi National Museum and 
Library (Rashtriya Gandhi Sangrahalaya), New Delhi; M.M.U. 
for the reels of the .Mobile Microfilm Unit and S.G. for the diK;u* 
ments of the Sevagram collectbn, which also are available in the 
Rashtriya Gandhi Sangrahalaya. C.W. denotes documents secured 
by the Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

The ap|>endices provide backgrotmd material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a chronology for the period covered 
by the volume are also provided at the end. 
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/. DASGER SIGNAL 


The happenings in Ajmer are a danger signal if the facts 
received by me are correct. I have no reauon to doulit their 
accuracy. Tlie facts are these. There was a khadi exhibition held 
during the National Week by known workers. The promoters 
had arranged a series of lectures on the ill^x>rtancc of khadi and 
other village industries. The national flag was hoisted as is usual 
at these functions. The authorities served a notice that a flag 
having been erected on the rampart of the fort had caused an* 
noyance to some of His Majesty's subjects and should be hauled 
down within an hour. The promoters claimed that the ground 
was under municipal jurisdiction, and that they had authority 
from the Municipality to hold the exhibition. The protest was 
of no avail. Tlie flag was unceremoniously hauled down by the 
police and addresses prohibited. If the exhibition was held under 
the permission of the Municipality, the interference with the flag 
was clearly illegal. But apart from the illegality, the hauling down 
of the flag was a highly provocative act. An insult such as this 
can easily lead to unexpected results. I suggest that the matter 
is one for the Central authority to investigate. I hope that the 
Central authority does not want to provoke a clash which is 
highly likely if incidents like the Ajmer one arc repeated. It would 
be deplorable if the non>intcndcd happened. 

The promoters telephoned to me for advice immediately the 
incident happened. Contrary to their expectations, I advised the 
workers to sulunit to the order. Ordinarily 1 would not have a 
moment’s hesitation in advising disobedience of such an order. I 
am Ute author of the flag. It is dear to me as life. But 1 do not 
believe in flag>waving. This flag represents unity, tton-violencc 
anM identification Uirough the charklia of the highest with the 
lowliest in tlie land. Any insult to the fla^ must leave a deep 
scar on an Indian breast. But today unity is lacking; the Muslim 
League has declared its hostility to the flag; tliose who honour 
it do not accept the authoriutivc implications of the flag. And 
the nation is preparing for a vast stride. In a situation such 
as this 1 felt that the best course was to suppress the impulse 
to answer the insult. I felt that the restraint would be a test of 
the discipline of the workers in Ajmer. It would be a lesson to 
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all India in the non>violent technique, and an opportunity for 
the CSentral authority to undo what appears to ha\e been a wan* 
ton inteifererice with the ordinary peaceful non-political acti- 
vity of the Congress. It should be remembered that the exhibition 
had nothing whatsoever to do with the impending struggle. I 
congratulate the workers on their prompt comjdiance with my in- 
structions. They have strengthened the Congress by showing their 
capacity for observing discijdine. 

Sbvaoram, April 16, 1940 
HarijM, 20-4-1940 

2. REPRESSION IN JODHPUR 

Mews about repression in Jodhpur is disquieting. The Jodh- 
pur Lok Parishad, wiiich accordiitg to the information in my 
possession has been before now held in respect by the local auth- 
orities, has suddenly been declared illegal. Several prominent 
workers are under detention without trial. Speeches and proces- 
sions are banned. 

What is worse is the speech delivered by the Maharaja Bahadur 
Justifying the order. It reads as if a mountain was in labour. The 
following are extracts' from the report of the speech: 

. . .Members oT the Lok Parishad have recently become increasingly 
violent in their denunciations of all establisited order and traditions. The 
members oT litis party ask us to believe tiiat the sole paitacea for the many 
diverse afflktkms ... is to vote for and place oundves unreservedly in the 
hands of the Lok Parishad. We arc asked to believe that with the advent 
to power of the Lok PHrishad there will be created a new heaven and a 
new earth, and 1, the Mahan^ of Jodhpur, am desired to place the 
destinies of my house and my people in the haneb of the Lok Parishad in 
order that peace may reign and * fi eedore* be enjoyed by all. 

This is indeed a fall order and a bold demand . . . Idie Lok Parishad 
c o n s is ts maiidy of inexperienced young men, who do not appear to have 
adtieved much success m their various vocatfams. . . . 

They show no rign sshatever of any co-operative ^arit. . . . 

I do not consider it consistent with my duty, as a loyal ally of the 
British Oovenunent, to aUow a graundleiB politieai agitatian to grow and 
iptead in my State in time afsrar: nor am I prepared any longer to allow 
an open c a mp aign of sobvenive agitathm manifestly designed to enoonrage 
our peasantry to revolt and to comipt our you^ 

* Of which only excespb are reproduced here 
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It seems that the voice is the Maharaja’s but the hand that 
has prepared it is not his. The speech consists of palpable cxag* 
gerations. The Parishad has more than 30 branches in the State 
and has many experienced men as members. I have seen cor> 
respondence in which Uieir co-operation has been desired and sou- 
ght for. Tlie Lok Parishad has never put forth the claim attribut- 
ed to it in the quotations, it has responsible govenunent within 
the State as its goal. It has carried on agitation in the recognized 
manner. I suggest that it is highly undigitifted for tlic adNnsers 
of the Maharaja to put into his mouth words that haw no cor- 
relation to facts. Tiicy have not hesitated even to drag the war 
and the 'alliance’ with Britain to justify the itigh-handed action 
adopted towards the Parishad. The Parisliad, I am sure, will come 
out unscathed, if the workers can stand the test of self-suncring. 
Those who are imprisoned will be titc salt and saviours of Jodh- 
pur, for they will be trusted by the people as their real servants. 
It is not right for the Princes and their advisers to ignore the 
time spirit and to rt'sort to such statements and acts as cannot 
stand impartial scrutiny. I sec from their leaflet that the Pari- 
shad have asked for an open trial. They deny all the charges 
that arc mentioned in the Maharaja’s speech. Tlie lea.st that is 
owing to the public is proof of the indictment against the Pari- 
shad. Meanwhile, and whether the Parishad gets justice or not, 
1 hope that its memlxrrs will |K;acefully and brawly stand the 
suiferings that may be inflicted on them. 

Skvagram, April 16, 1940 
Ihrijan, 20-4-1910 

3. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 


.Sevagrau, 
April 17, 1940 

CHI. MU.NNAtAL*, 

I will give you some time. .Avail yourself of it when I ani 
taking my walk. If Kanchan* also agrees, you may write to 
each other as much as you want, but through me. That will 
probably be much safer. I have even advised you that you 
would be committing no sin if you two lived together. Kanchan’s 
zeal for service however is wonderful. I believe she will make 

* An inmate of the Sevagram Ashram 
^AddresKc's wife 
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progitMT. Stop getting in the night. Eveiything mil be all 
right if you keep yourself engrossed in work. 

Blum^ fimt 
Bapu 

Pram • phottMUl of the Gujarati: G.N. 8547. Abe C.W. 7081. Gourterr: 
Munnalal G. Siiab 


4. LETTER TO PREMABEHX KAXTAK 


Sevaoram, 

April 18, 1940 

CHI. RREMA, 

I have your letter, as also the pad*. It would have been 
better if you had written to me about the fast^ before under* 
taking it. 1 might not then have tried to dissuade you, but 
would have, instead, shown you how to use it in a better way. 
1 hope you are returiung to normal food gradually. Your letter 
is ineomplete. You have not said all that you should have said. 
That is not right. Write to me now if you can. If you want to 
come and talk things over personally, you may come. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a phoiotut of the Gt^arMi: G.N. 10406. Abo C.W. 6845. Courtesy: 
Premabehii Kantak 


5. DlSCUSSIOJf AT COyCRESS tVORKLVG COMMITTEE 

MEETING 


Wardha, 

[Apnl 15119, 1940y 

Dbeusting the ptemat politioal situation Gandhiji said that the letters he 
was receiving from all over the country indicated that there was no atmosphere 
for the starting of the struggle. In Bengal and the Punjab, the struggle would 

* Of handmade paper 

* Hie addressee had undertaken a s e ve n days* fiut to atone for some 
in her conduct while the was in Bihar. 

3 It appears from the oonlents that this was the meeiing hdd at Wardha 
from April 15 to I9> 1940, after the Ramgarh setsioii of the Coogrew (March 
1940) and before the Working Gommitiee roeetiog at Wardha from June 17 to 
21. 1940. 
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not be agmimt tlie British but agatnsi the impective mtnbtriei. People asked 
him what neat. Some wanted to know if they were to leave their Government 
jobs and join in the prepanuton. He %vas telling everybody to keep ready. He 
was in no hurry. .Some people ari^ed if he would oommenoe the struggle in spite 
of the attitude of the Muslim league and the Khaksan, 

Gongressmen, he continued, told him that there was neither honesty nor dis* 
ciplinc in the C^ongrcss and tlicre was no belief in the constructive programme. All 
this did not encourage him to issue the word of command for the struggle. Talking 
of the international situation, he said, that did not aflect him. lib gaxe was centred 
on the internal situation and tluit was not hopeful. Some people asked if he %vould 
sit still and allow the present ofiportunily to pass by. lib tefdy vms that he was 
helpless unless conditions preccdejit were fulhlled. 

Shri Jawaharlal said that ail thb was known at the time of the Ranigarh 
resolution. Nothing new had happened since. That resolution contemplated 
struggle if there was goading from the Government. He asked if Gandhiji 
was contemplating a non-nuus struggle. 

Gandhiji's ref^y was that he did not fed that Government was bent upon 
goading. If he fdt that he would not %vait for numben he %vould begin with 
a few. Participation of even 50,000 satyagrahb tvould not make ilie action a 
mass struggle. Maaa meant indefintte numbers. But if 50,000 satyagrahis oflfered 
themselves, it might mean that the door for mass civil disobedience had been 
opened. 

Shri Jawaharlaiji said that the goading at present might not be sufficient 
but it would go on increasing. Should the nation not prepare to resbt it? He 
was not prepared to say that action might be immediately precipiuted. But it 
was a fact that the country was being pushed back .... He asked Gandhiji what 
the latter would do if he got 50,000 satyagrahb. 

Gandliiji’s reply wai tliat even then communal and other difficultirji might 
make action difficult. (Gandhiji wanted the members to consider the question of 
the struggle in coimection with the attitude of Uie Muslim League and the 
terrorist activities of the Khaksars. 

Dr. Mahmood said there was need to analyse the Muslim opposition to 
the GoogreH. He had no doubt that the nationalbt Muslims lud not discharged 
their duties properly. 

• . .Today there was nothing in India which sras dbtinctly Muslim. Every 
reform movement in India brought about further assimilation. Even the then* 
sophic movement had like results. Gandhiji's reforms also meant more Hindu 
revival than anything else. In hb of reforms there was no place for Mus* 

Urns. The Congren was also guided by the ^rit of Hindu revival. « • • 

Gandhiji again asked the members to give him the benefit of their opinion 
about the starting of G. D., taking into constderation the opinions eapreiied by 
Dr. Mahmood and Mr. Asaf AU in additioo to the attitude of the MisOim 
League and the Khaksars. The Khaksan wanted to terrorise the Hindus* His 
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advice to the lliiidijf would be to fifht thb mesiaoe non-vtolcntly. This he could 
not do under the present cireuoiitaacei from the Coogreis platlarm.^. . • 

Maulaiu $ahcb*s view %va« that Gaadtiiji was exaitaeraUnK the impor- 
tance and streiifph of the IChaksan. Their leader was an egotsi who wanted 
to keep himself before the pufaik eye anyhow. ... As for the movement, he said, 
the (Congress was not writing on a clean slate. It would not change its poUdes 
in midstream. . . . 

Gatidhiji did not kg^ Ntaulana Sahcb in his analysis of tkic K!iak- 
sars. Ifesatii die Government this time would not be quick to repress isi but 
wcNik) allow time to the opposition forces like the League and the Khakian to 
eompHcate the situation. Wlien that happened, his fear was that peofde svould 
br cowed down. Even if they acted they would do so violently. He would also 
not like, if he could help it, to irritate the Muslims by starting tiie movement. 
He dki not agree with Maulana Sahcb and Jawaliarlalji. He thought there could 
be no mats 0. D. It was not possible at present to have corporate non-violence, 
which meant that all orders must be strictly obeyed and carried out. If there 
was disobedience and int cr fr rcn ce there could be no mass movement. The 
masses were connected svith the movement but that connection was indirect. If 
there was proper discipline, he did not see any reason why individual C. D. 
should necessarily develop into mass C. D. 

It w;is possible that Congress might succceii if it scartetl the movement. l*he 
Govrinmeut might accede to (fongrest demands. Hut tliat today would only mean 
that the Muslims were ignored. He did not want such a settlement or such a 
swaraj. He liad respect for Islam. He was not prepared to say tivat the L.^agvie 
did not represent the Muslim mind. If Muslims wanted separation, he would 
not o|st>«iie. When they had it, he wcnild opfXMe them non-violcatly. He knew 
in this matirr the nation wotild not accept his lead and then? would be civil war. 
He was. howrser, hoping that at such a time the (hKigress at lr.isi would be 
witli him and would declare that it would be no fiiirty to coercing Muslims or 
to seeking llritish protection. 

During the ccnirse of disc:ussiciii, (taiiflhiji .statrrl liis idea alvnit the (Jotis- 
tituent Assembly. He said when the Congress asked for the Assembly, it was un- 
derstood that the Atscrabiy %vould be free to decide the question of independeiKC 
or Donitnioa Status. Of course the Congress demand for Independence must 
stand, JawaharUlp said that what was contemplated in the Gongress resolution 
was that Govenunent should ftrst declare India independent and then call a 
Constituent Anembly. He said he would insist upon every Tommy to withdraw 
from India before a Constituent Assembly could be called. He did not mind 
the European oflBoers working under Indian direction. 

lj[awa)uirlalNdini,Sh.mkaiTaol)co, 5iardar Patel, Sarojini Naidu. Vijaya- 
kikshmt Pandit, .\rhyut Patwardhan, Bhulabhai Desai and J. B. Kripalani then 
spoke in favour of starting C. D., svhereas Rajendra Prasad, P. C. Ghosh, Rapai* 
fopalachari and Pattabhi Sitaramayya ex p resse d a cootsary opinion. 
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Oandhiji aid ihai that was not hb view of things. They both differed 
on this poinc but ultimately they s e em ed to understand each other and the mat* 
ter wa dropped. 

Wardha Office, Satyagraha File, I^KMI. Courtesy: Ndvu Memorial 
Museum and Library 

6. LETTER TO BALVA}4TSIJ(HA 


Sevaoram, 

AfnU 19, 1940 

can. BALVANTS1NHA, 

ir you want to bind all letters into a book, use paper of uni* 
form size. 

* You did well in writing the letter. It was your duty. After 
writing it, your duty is over and mine begins. 1 have started 
investigating what you mention. Tliere seems to lie a difference 
between what is actually happening and your understanding of 
it. I put up with many things. Yes, it is true that I trust Parner* 
kar’s scientific knowledge. I also trust your practical knowledge. 
You will gain more strength from what you are doing now. 

I shall see about Krishnachandra. 

BUssmgs fitm 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 1933 

7. LETTER TO BALVANTSIMIA 


Sevaoram, 
April 20, 1940 

cm. balvantsi.nha. 

See the enclosed. Mother Gila says that we should pros* 
trate ourselves before one from whom we seek knowledge, we 
should repeatedly question him and serve him.* See if Krishna* 
Chandra has the strength and seek instruction from him. You 
cannot have a better teacher. 

I have spoken to Munnalal. He will talk to you. His ver* 
sion is different. The arrangement that has been worked out 
should not be described as division of tvork. 

Blfsmgt frem 
Bapu 

Frum a (diotocut of the Hindi: O.N. 1930 
' Bkagmad GUa, iv. 34 



LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM K. JERAJAMl 

Sbvaoram, 

ApiU 21, 1940 

BHAI KAKUBHAl, 

What Vithaldas says is correct. Even so there is no harm in 
your having yourself registered as an “active” member, since only 
those tvhom 1 call will have to join the struggle. I do not want 
to bring out persons like you at the moment. 

BUstmgs fnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. I0B44. Courtesy: Pumshottam K. 
Jeraiaiii 


9. LETTER TO VIJAYABEHN M. PA.SCHOU 

Sevagram, Wardiia, 
April 21, 1940 

CHI. VIJAVA, 

I have your letter. I hojie Father is calm. It is lx«t that 
you stay there for the present. Write to me from time to time. 

BUiiings from 

Bapu 

Ftom a pholwtat of the Gujarati; (J.\. 7127. Also: C.W. 46HI. Cour* 
lesy: Vijayabclin M. Pancholi 
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10. LETTER TO K. M. MUNSHl 


Sevaoram, 

April 21, 1940 

BHAI MUNSHI, 

I will certainly read your book when I get the lime. 

BIfstmgt Jim 
Bai>u 

Shri Kanaiyalal Munsiii 
26 Ridge Road 
Bombay 

From Gujarati: C.W. 7652. Uourteay: K< M> Munahi 


11. LETTER TO VALJI G. DES.M 


Sevaoram, 

April 21, 1940 

CHI. VAI.JI, 

Is it not violence to make your handwriting so small or to 
write with a lead pencil or to write like I do? IJecatise you have 
spent ten rupees, perhaps you won’t even take treatment now!!! 
You may now stay on in Bombay if it licnefits you. I have your 
article also. I understand al>out Helen. What she requires seems 
a little excessive. And the English is acme t(H> go<>d. 

tUtumfi ffom 
BAfU 

From a pholotuu of the Gtgarati: C.W. 7493. Courtesy: Valji G. Oani 
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J2. LETTER TO HARIBHAU UPADHTATA 


Segaon, 

April 21, 1940 

DBA* IIARI8IIAU, 

I Imvc your letter. You will have area Bapu'i article* about Aitier. 
'fbat should satisfy you. 

Thb is what Bapu feels about Ramnarayaa. Bapu is satisfied with him 
and feeb that he has changed a lot. However, one cannot say with certain- 
ty that the change will endure. But it it our duty to put trust in him, 
and take work from him. Bapu would ask you to talk to him frankly and 
express your opinion firmly. But if you still have your doubts then tell him 
plamly, “Look, I still have my doubts. I hesitate to take work from you." 
If you feel thy and are hesitant in talking to him, you will not be doing 
him justice. 

'Ilie Devas ruler is a very good man. A note on him will certainly 
appear in Hn^m. 

Touts, 

Mahadiv 

From the Hindi original: Haribhau Upadhyaya Papers. Courtesy: Nehru 
Memorial Museum and Library 


13. INTERVIEW TO ''THE MW YORK TIMES" 

fBcforc April 22, 1940]* 

Q. I have heanl it said on tiehalf of Britain, “We cannot say what 
the new world is going to be at the end of the war; the Indian problem can- 
not be isolated from svorld problems; . . . Dominion Status under existing 
circumstances b the highest we can offer India." You yourself have said, “Of 
wdiat value b freedom to India if Britain and France fail?'* Can you throw 
some light on these points? 

A. The legal status of India, whether it is Dominion 
Status or something else, can only come after the war. It is not 
a question at present to decide whether India should be satisfied 

* Fidr “Danger Signal", pp. 1-2. 

* The report by Amrit Kaur b dated “Sevagram, April 22, 1940”. 
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INTBRVnW TO **THB NBW YORK TWSS** 

with Dominion Status for the time being. The only question 
if what is the ^itish policy? Does Great Britain still hold the 
view that it is her sole right to determine the status of India 
or whether it is the sole rigltt of India to make that determi- 
nation? If that question had not been raised, there would 
have been no discussion such as we are facing today. The 
question having been raised — and it was India’s right to raise it 
— I was l)ound to throw in my weight, such as it is, with the 
CiongrcM. Nevertheless I can still rrpeat the question 1 put 
to myself immediately after tlir first interview with the Viceroy': 
“Of what value is freedom to India if Britain and France fail?’’* 
If these powers fail, the history of Europe and the liistory of the 
world will be written in a manner no one can foresee. There- 
fore my question has its own independent value. The relevant 
point, however, is that by doing justice to India Britain might 
ensure victory of the .Mlies Ix'cause their cause will then l>e ac- 
claimed as righteous by the enlightened opinion of the world. 

q. Have you any views about world federation (Streit’s* scheme of 
13 white democracies widt India excluded at |MTsent) or about a (cderalion 
of Europe with the Britidt Commonwealth and again excluding India ? Would 
you advise India to enter such a larger federation so as to prevent a domi* 
nation of the coloured races bv the white? 

A. Of course I would welcome a world federation of all 
the nations of the world. A federation of the Western nations 
only will lie an unholy combination and a menace to humanity. 
In my opinion a federation excluding India is now an impossi- 
bility. India has already passed the stage when she e.outd Ite 
safely neglected. 

q. You have seen in your lifriimc iiinrc dev-tslalion by war than there has 
beeu at any time in the world’s history. And yet do you still l»elieve in non- 
violence as Uie basis of a new civilisation? Arc you satisiird that your own 
countrymen accept it without reservation? You continue to harp o'l your 
conditions bciitg fulAlled before starting civil disobedience. Do you still bold 
to them? 

A. You are right in pointing out that there is unheard-of 
dev'astation going on in the world. But that is the real moment 

' Thb was on September 4, 1939. 

* yidr Vol. LXX. p. 162. The text there reads: “but what will it (the 
freedom of India] be worth if England and France (all?’’ 

* C. K. .Streit. an American journalist. The reference is to a scheme 
he had propounded in l/mm Amo. 
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for tettinf my faith in non-violence. Surprising as it may appear 
to my critics, my Taith in non-violence remaitu absolutely un- 
dimmed. or course non-violence may not come in my lifetime in 
the measure I would like to see it come, but that is a different 
matter. It cannot shake my faith, and that is why 1 have be- 
come unbending so far as the fulfilment of my conditions prior 
to the starting of civil disobedience is concerned; because, at the 
risk of being the laughing-stock of the whole world, I adhere 
to my lielief that there is an unbreakable connection Ijetvreen the 
spinning-wheel and non-violence so far as India is concerned. 
Just as there are signs by which you can recognize violence with 
the naked eye, so is the spinning-wheel to me a decisive sign of 
non-violence. But nothing can deter me from working away in 
hope. I have no other method for solving tlie many baling 
problems that face India. 

il. You want « <iecUnitton that henceforth India shall govern herself 
according to her own will. You also say, “It is possible for the best Englishmen 
and the best Indians to meet together and never to separate till they have 
evolved a formula acceptable to both."^ 'I'he British say, “We arc vitally 
interested in defence, our commercial interests, and the Indian States.” Arc 
you willing to allow your best Englishmen and your best Iiuliatts to enter into 
a treaty in regard to these matters “in a sfiint of friendly accommodation'*?^ 

A. If the liest Englishmen and the liest Indians meet to- 
gether with a fixed determination not to separate until they have 
reached an agreement, the way will have been o|)ened for the 
summoning of the Ck^nstituent As.srmbly of my conception. Of 
course this c«>m|H>site Isoard will have to lie of one mind as to 
the goal. If that is put in the melting-pot, tliere will lx: noth- 
ing but interminable wrangling. Therefore s«:if-dcU'rmination mu.st 
be the common cause with this composite board. 

11, Supposing India does become free in your lifetime, wdiat will you 
devote the rest of your yean to? 

A. If India becomes free in my lifetime and I have still 
energy left in me, of course 1 would take my due share, though 
outside the official world, in building up the nation on a strictly 
non-violent basis. 

Narijm, 27-4-1940 


> VUt Vol. LXXI, p. 409. 

^ The panagei within quotes are fiom the Anglo-Egyptiaa Treaty of 1922. 



14. QUESTION BOX 

Beef 

Q. The Mialim public need to be Mtislietl on ■ very important question. 
Will the Muslims be alloued to eat their national food — bccf—uoder a Hindu 
majority Govcmmeni ? If you can satisfy Utc Muslims on this ail important 
quesUoDt a giral deal of knots will be solved. You should give a straight 
answer to tiiis question in >‘our paper Hmyrn. 

A. I do not know how this question arises. For whilst 
Congressmen were in oflicc they are not known to have interfered 
witli the practice of beef-eating by Muslims. The question is 
also badly conceived. There is no such thing as a Hindu majo- 
rity Government. If a free India is to live at peace with her- 
self, religious divisions must entirely give place to |x>litical divi- 
sions based on consideratious other than religious. Even us it is, 
though unfortunately religious difl'ercnccs loom large, most parties 
contain members drawn from ail sects. It is moreover not true 
to say that ix^cf is the nalioniU fo<xl of Muslims. In the first place 
the Muslims of India arc not its yet a separate nation. In the 
second, Ixx'f is not their ordinary food. 'I’hcir ordiitary food is 
the same as that of the millions. What is true is that there are 
verv’ few Mu-slims who arc vegetarians from a religious mo- 
tive. Therefore they will take meat, including Ixjef, when they 
can get it. But during the greater part of the year millions of 
Muslims, owing to povTity, go without meat of any kind. These 
are facts. But the theoretical question demands a clear answer. 
As a Hindu, a confirmed vegetarian, and a worshipper of the 
cow whom I regard with the same veneration as I regard my 
mother (alas, no more on this earth), I maintain that Muslims 
should have full freedom to slaughter cows, if they wish, subject 
of course to hygienic restrictions and in a manner not to wound 
the susceptibilities of their Hindu neighbours. Fullest recog- 
nition of freedom to the Muslims to slaughter cows is iiuJis- 
pensable for communal harmony, and is the only way of saving 
the cow. In 1921 thousands of cows were saved \yy the sote and 
willing effort of Muslims themselves'. In spite of the black clouds 
hanging over our heads, I refuse to give up the hope that they 
will disperse and that we sliall have communal peace in tliis 

13 
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unliappy land. If I am asked for proof, I must ansvmr that my 
tu^ is based oa faith and faith demands no proof. 

Obatu Sbmtrngb 

Q. Do you conakler death le n t e nc e to be agaimi your principle oT 
ahinna? If so, what form of punishment would you advocate as a substitute 
ia a free India? 

A. I do regard death sentence as contrary to ahimsa. Only 
He takes life who gives it. Ail punishment is repugnant to ahimsa. 
Under a State governed according to the principles of ahimsa, 
therefore, a murderer would be sent to a penitentiary and there 
given every chance of reforming himself. All crime is a kind 
of disease and should be treated as such. 

God's Will 

How can au ordiuary man duunguuh betwera God's will and 
his own will? 

A. By not regarding anything as God’s will unless he has 
positive proof to the contrary. Not every person can know God’s 
will. Proper training is necessary to attain the power to know 
God’s will. 

An OrrENci: Against Congress 

q. Som: of the Congresii committees here in Adampur Doaba during 
tlie last Independence Day celebrations got prepared tiational flags of un- 
otHtifled khaili, and some of them got badge flags prepared from paper. 
They sokl thcic to raise fuiuU. WIten questioned they pleaded tliat they 
wanted fiiuds for tlic Gungress and couki not aHdid to tell badge flags made 
out of khadi for one pice each and still retain something for themselves. At 
some places I even found national flags hoisted which were of mill-cloth and 
even without the spiiuiing* wheel. I personally fed that the spinning-whed 
and khadi are the very soul of our flag; and a nationd flag which b printed 
on uucetlified kliadt and without the qwuting-whed mark oa it. or a paper 
flag cannot be called a national flag. 

A. Your objoctioii is sound. The Congress committees who 
used ns national flags paper flags or those which were made of 
mill'Cloth or uncertifled khadi or without the charkha, committed 
an ofleitce against the Congress. They betrayed little regard for 
the fl^. Any rag cannot be used as fl^. It has to conform to 
the prescribed pattern. If we do not respect our own flag, we 
have no right to expect others to do so. You have made out a 

f<w the central office having a stock of flags of a variety of 
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sizai. Nobody sliould be permitted to use unauthorised as 
national flags. 

Sbvaoeam, April 22, 1940 
Harijan, 27-4-1940 

15. WHAT BIG EMPLOTERS CAJI DO 

Shri Vithaldas Jerajani sends me the following' from Shri 
Shantikumar' of the Scindia House: 

Daring the National Week every effort will be made to sell khadi. 

. . . Then vdiy not i^>praocfa the big oflScet ... to buy khadi Tor peons* 
dresses? . . . Last year the Scindia Company provided khadi uniforms 
for the peons, and this year also we are going to have the same. . . . 
I am trying to push khadi uniforms in other Associated Companies of 
the Scindia Company. 

I am also trying to push the use of handmade paper in the office 
of the Scindia Company. . . . 

1 have no hesitation in whole-heartedly endorsing the sugges- 
tion made by Shri Shantikumar. I would go a step further. In 
order that the peons who have willy-nilly to wear uniforms provided 
for tliein may not feel any inferiority, tlie big oflice staff should set 
the example by themselves voluntarily using khadi for their gar- 
ments. Khadi is one of the greatest levellers. Tlie peoits should be 
able to take pride in their uniforms. This they will only do when 
they know that their employers use the same material as that of 
which their uniforms arc made. The greater the approach on the 
part of em])loyers to their employees, the greater the possibility of 
a peaceful solution of the difficult problem of class conflict. 

I therefore hope that Shri Shantikumar’s effort will be appre- 
ciated by the other employers. Indeed the idea should l>e taken 
up by all public institutions such as hcnpitals, students’ hostels, etc. 

llie use of handmade paper is a kss difficult problem. For 
good handmade paper is any day more artistic than and super- 
ior to the ordinary mill paper, and there is not the same difference 
in the prices of the two varieties as in the case of khadi and mill- 
made cloth. The big houses owe it to the millions to use as 
many handmade articles as is possible for them to do. 

Se VAGRAM, April 22, 1940 

Harijan^ 27-4-1940 

' Only extracts are reproduced here. 

'Shantikumar Marurjee 



16 . ABOUT Z^MimARS 

A Bnt class Deccaa Sardar propounds the follotving conun* 
drums:' 

You My, on 442 lines 4^ of at lOth February,* that 

you put Eurapeaiu on the same footing as big aamindars and capital* 
bis. I (Nesume that you include in the general word ’amindan’, 
i n a m da n ^, lalukdan and big landholders. 

1. Will you be pleased to say udicther you remember and 
realise the fact that Europeans are fore^eis and their earnings and 
profits gw out of die country to enrich other natioru and make them more 
powerful iiutruments to exploit India; srhilc samindan and inamdars 
. . . are laMtm . . . and all their earnings and savings, and even their 
extravagance will remain in thb country . . , Many of these peirple 
have national interest fully at heart . . . 

2. What are the dilTerences between a nationalbt xamindar and a 
natioiialbt non-samindar, in your opinion? 

3. What exact position do you aaiign to samindsu^ and inamdars, 
and the capitalbts in a free and indepe n dent India? . . . 

4. Have the samindan and inamdars and capitalists any place in 
die present CortgrcM, corubtent with their Kmitatiosu and comnutments? 
Answers: 

1. 1 make no difference between Europeans and Indians, 
if the former conform to the laws of free India. I cannot, con- 
sistently with my views on non-violence. Under my scheme 
European settlers will not be allowed to exploit the country as 
most of them are doing today. Patriots will have had their re- 
ward in the shape of freedom of their country. Tliey' are no pa- 
triots who arc working witli selfish personal ends in view. If we 
create a State based on pure justice, real equality and genuine 
broUierhood, Europeans will cease to be foreigners. They will 
take pride in pooling their talents for the sole good of the 
country of thdr adoption. 

1 gladly acknowledge the fact that there are many inamdars, 
zamindars and other capitalists who are as patriotic as any 
Congressmen. 

' Only extracts are reproduced here. 

Vol. IJiXl. p. 188. 

1 Holden of l e as e-free land 
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2. A nationalist zamindar will try to liw like a iton* 
zamindar. He will regard his tcnanU as his co-proprietors; in 
other words, he will hold his zamitulari in trust fur his tenants 
taking a moderate commission for the use of his labours and capi- 
tal. A nationalist non-zamindar will not regard the zamindar 
as his natural enemy but will seek redress of his wrongs by the 
process of conversion. I have shown before now that this is not 
a long-drawn-out agony. 

3. This is answered in the foregoing. Antagoiusm between 
the classes will be removed. I do not envisage a dead and arti- 
ficial level among the people. There will be a variety among 
them as there is among the leaves of a tree, 'riierc will certainly 
be no ha\’c-nots, no unemployment, and no disparity l>etween 
classes and m;isscs such as we sec today. I have no doubt what- 
soever that if tu>n-vioicucc in its full measure Ikcoiiics the ]Kjlit:y 
of the State, we shall reach essential equality without strife. 

4. All who subscriire to the simple crtxid «»f the (kingress 
can join it. As a matter of fact there arc many moneyed mem- 
bers of the Congress. To quote only one instance, Jamnalaiji is 
a capitalist and he is a mcmlxrr of the Working Committee. 

Sevaukam, April 22, 1940 
Itarijan, 27-4-1940 


77. LETTER TO MRS. K. L. RALLIA RAM 

Skvac.ram, 
Aftril 22, 1940 

DEAR SISTER, 

1 am dealing with your question in Harijan. 

Tours 

M. K. Gandhi 

From the otiginal: N.A.I. Pile No. 73. CSuuitesy: National Archive* oi' 
lodia. Abo G.N. tiB37 
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ta. LETTER TO BALVAXTSLVHA 


Aprit 22, 1940 

cm. BALVANTSINUA, 

We already had a discusnon last night; hence 1 shall not re> 
peat it here. What 1 said yesterday deserves serious consideration. 

Bimmgifimm 

Bapu 


Frufo A phototut of tlie Hindi: G.N. 1931 


19. LETTER TO RA.\LE9imAR! XEHRV 


Sevagram, 

April 22, 1940 

DEAR SISTER, 

My article* docs not mean what you interpret it to mean. 
Even if the telling of bcad.s does not yield concrete results, conti- 
nue it witii faith. You will certainly witness concrete results one 
day. 1 have nothing more alamt the eleven vows*. Only this: 
if ytui Ijclieve in tiicm, it is good to think of tliem. One day 
G<m 1 will give you the strej:^h to fulfil them. 

BUismgi from 

Bapu 

Smt. Rameshwari Nehru 
2 Wares Road 
Lahore 

From a piiot«ut of the Hindi: G.N. 7990 


* Ft4r Vol. LXXl, 386-7. 

^ThcM were: Non-violence, truth, non-etenling, i ftaurW ia, noo-paae^ 
ahm, body labour, oontrol of the palM, fearleaneii, equal reflect te all 
reitgiom, twadedii and (r ee do ca from untouchafaility. 
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20. CABLE TO ''THE .KEWS CHROMCLE"* 

[On or after 22, I9W]* 

PROPOSAL tX>NV£NlNO COMMITTEE LEADERS REACH PRE* 
LDSINARY AGREEMENT ATTRACTtVS, PROVIUEO LEADERS 
ELECTED, NOT NOMMATED, ACCORDING TO ACCErPABLE 
PROCEDURE. THIS 18 MY PERSONAL VIEW. UNCON* 
SULTED COLLEAGUES. 

Gandhi 

Harijan, 27-4-1940 

21. CIVIL DISOBEDIEMIE 

The Working Committee* advisedly passed no startling or 
new resolution this time. For there was no programme before 
them. That of civil disobedience has to be evolved by me. But 
the Committee had useful discussions on many points arising 
out of the contemplated movement. I propose to give the 
readers the gist of what I told the memliers of the Committee, with 
the necessary amplification. 

Civil disoiKdicncc in the face of the lawlessness that pre- 
vails in the country will easily pass for the same unless it is 
beyond doubt recognized .as something different in kind from the 
prevailing brand. Thus the Khaksar defiance is admittedly and 
openly violent.^ The kisans who held up the train lietw’f'en Gaya 
and Kiul were violent under cover of non-violence. 'Fhey were 
doubly guilty according to the non-violent conception. For they 
are supposeci to lie Congressmen. To hold up a train is disolie- 
dience without doubt. And so far as tiic Congress is concerned, 
according to the Kamgarh resolution,* Congressmen may not 

* This was sent in reply to a cabk which read: “Grateful to receive aa 
eapoiitioa of your attitude to proposal that cominittae of Indian leaders re- 
pretentirir; all interests diould try to reach afpvcnient on eneniial preliminary 
to final constitutional tettlemera.** 

* The cable from Tfir ff*wt OitmkU was r eceived on April 22, 1910. 

*The Worlds Committee met at Wardha tram April 15 to 19. 

* Violent and rvidespread clashes, inspired by the Khaksars, had been 
taidag place in the Fui^b. For further comment by Gandbyi, s»di Vol. 
LXXI, pp. 404.fi. 

’ ibid., pp. 348-54. 
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resort to civil disobedience singly or in groups without my per> 
mission. 1 have already said that Prof. Ranga’s disobedience 
was also not civil.* His friends have asked me to withdraw my 
criticism. 1 claim to be a special friend of his. We became 
friends probably before the protesters knew him. And it is be* 
cause he is such a close friend that I coadcm.ned his action without 
mincing words. I am sure he will not misunderstand me. In any 
event when a man of his learning chooses deliberately to com* 
roit an act of indiscipline it must come to me as a warning 
against any hasty action. 

Now civil disobedience, if it is really civil, must appear so 
even to the opponent. He must feci that the resistance is not in* 
tended to do him any harm. At the present moment the average 
Englishman thinks that non-violence is merely a cloak. The 
Muslim ly.*aguers think that civil disobedience is aimed at them 
more than at the British. 1 protest with all the strength at my ctjm- 
mand that, so far as 1 am concerned, I have no desire whatso* 
ever to embarrass the British, especially at a time when it is a 
question of life and death with them. .All 1 want the Cong- 
ress to do through civil disolxrdiencc is to deny the British Cox* 
ernment the moral influence which the Congress co-operation 
would gix«^. The material resounds of India and her man- 
power are already being exploited by the British Government by 
reason of their control of the whole of this suI>continent. 

If by civil disoiKdience the Congniss has no desire to em- 
barrass the British |>eoplc, it has still less to embarrass the 
Muslim I./?ague. Atul I can say this on behalf of the Congress 
with far greater assurance than I can with regard to the British. 
Working in the midst of suspicion and terrible misrepresentation 
on the one hand and the prevailing lawlessness outside and inside 
the Congress on the other, I have to think a thousand times be- 
fore embarking on civil disobedience. 

So far as I can see at present mass civil disobedience is most 
unlikely. The choice lies between individual civil disobedience on 
a large scale, xrery ristricted, or confined only to me. In every 
case there must be the backing of the whole of the ofHcial Con- 
gress organization and tlie millions who, though not on Uie Con- 
gress raster, haxw always supported the oiganization with their 
mute but most effective co-operation. 

Irhave repeatedly shown in these columns that the most effec- 
tive and xnsible co-operation which all Congressmen and the 


* Vidt Vol. LXXI, p. 409. 
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mute millions can sliow is by not interfering with the course 
civil disobedience may take and by themselves spinning and 
using khadi to the exclusion of all other cloth. If it is allowed 
that there is a meaning in people wearing primroses on Prim- 
rose Day, surely tliere is much more in people using a particular 
kind of cloth and gisdng a particular kind of labour to the cause 
they hold dear. From their compliance with the khadi test I 
shall infer that they have shed untouchability, and that they have 
nothing but brotherly feeling towards all without distinction of 
race, colour or creed. Those who will do this are as much satya- 
grahis as those who will Ije singled out for civil disolx^diencc. 

Sev.\c.ram, April 23, 1910 
Harijan, 27-4-1940 


LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

April 24, 1940 

DEAR LORD Ll.SLtTtt(H>W, 

This is going to l)c a complaining letter. I was tempted 
to write to the Press on [.ord Zetland's speech*. But I restrained 
myself. VVhat I wanted to say was too serious to be given to 
the public. Hence this letter. I am carrying on my head a 
tremendous responsibility. I want to avoid mistakes. 

Tlicrc is a ring of reluctance to (do| the right thing by 
India. He may say 'we don’t want to do the things by way of 
settlement, yf>u will have to fight for it or take what we offer.* 
That would lie a straight answer. Why does he bring up against 
the Congress tilings which are common ground? Hiiuiu-Miisiim 
question, minorities and the like are common ground. The 
Congress claims that they can Ijc truly settled only by a consti- 
tuent :i$sembiy or its equivalent. On British admissiorts. Princes 
are your creation. That they were there Ijeforc you came is true. 

* Speaking in the House of Lords on April IB. Lord ii^lami, the Sec- 
retary of Slate for India (1935.40), had said: **A subslaniial measure of agree- 
ment among the communities of India it essential if die vision cX united India 
is to become a reality. . . . But the fact of the matter is that the Congress 
Party has raised in the minds of many Muslims apprehensiottt which only 

they themselves can allay. Will the Congress refrain (ram dosing the doer 
upon unity in India? Upon their answer hangs the Aiture (ate of the coun- 
try." Tbt Inditm Ammal JUgutn, Jsnaary-Jinie 1940, p. 62. 
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So were many other institutions, Vou kept what was necmsary for 
your existence and destroyed what you thought were a hindrance.' 
It is a thankless task to prolong this tale. 1 can if you want me 
to. I feel sure this sample should enable you to infer the rest. 

Will you please convey my complaints to Lord Zetland in 
any way you think best? If I have misinterpreted him, you will 
oblige me by correcting me. 

I know your aitd his preoccupations. But this Indian ques* ** 
tion is an integral part of tlic task in hand, is it not? 

/ am, 

Tours smt€r€fy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a piiutcd cop) : Lord IJiiliihgow Faprm. Coutloiy: National Archives 
of India 


23. LETTER TO BALVAXTSINUA 


April 24, 1940 

CHI. BALVAN'ntiNHA, 

I kacw one day you would sec ihc irulli. I wish to explain 
thiiifpi at length, but I have no time. With patience, everything 
will liccomc clear. I should \n' informed of whatever loss is 
observed. I have read the letter from B.A. Ascertain his needs 
l>rforc [xr^rmitting him to come. 

Hffssings Jrom 
Bapu 

From a photCMtat of the Hindi: CJ.N. 1912 


* Ijt answer lo this Lord LtaKthitow, in his tetter of April 29, said: 

**But it docs seem to me, too. that we cannot rrluse to lace the historical 
facts of this iikatter ur the Imtorkal setting in which the relatkxidiip of Hb 
Majesty's Govemment with the Princes arose.'* 



24. TBLEGRA.M TO R.4MESHWARDAS PODD.AR 


Raueshwardas Poddar 
Dhuua 

YOU MUST NOT DISTURB BAIJCOBA’s* 

HIM KALYAM IF NECESSARY. 


Pram a photostat; G.N. 738 


Warohaganj, 

April 26, 1940 


SLEEP. MEET 


Bapu 


25. LETTER TO SARA.HDAS GA.VDHl 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
.April 26, 1940 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

I have your letter. I hardly get time to read Harijanbandhu. 
Only today it cliaiiced to fall into my hands and I read the very 
sentence you refer to. It irked me, too. This happened in the 
morning. In tlte afternoon I got your letter. How strange, or 
rather what a coincidence! 

I had a talk with Vallabhbhai alx)ut yniir wrirk. He said 
he would send w»me help. 

BUtunjft from 

Bapu 

You yoarsi^lf may write to ShainalcJas and Kaku^ and let 
me know the result* How much used to be given? 

From a micr«)6lm of the (injarati: M«M.U./I1* Abo C.W. 8573. fJoiir- 
testy: Narandas Gandhi 


* BatkriiliM Bhavc 
^ Punuhotlam K. .|er.Tjani 
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26. LETTER TO JAMJiA GANDHI 

[AptU 26, I940y 

CHI, JAMNA, 

I have your letter. We should use the strength God has given 
us and lie content. Kanaiya’s* work is progressing very well. Now 
he lias decided to have a dark-room. 

Bfeuingj fnm 
Bapu 

From a micronim of tlic Gujarati: M.M.U./II. Abo C.W. 8373. CSouriesy: 
Naraiuias Gandhi 


27. LETTER TO MUNNAL.iL G. Sll.Ui 

.ipril 26, 1940 

cut. MUNNAIwVl., 

The remedy for you is .simple. Resolve that you will get 
rid of your restlessness here and nowhere else, come what 
may. As you have understcxKl the position about Pyarelai, there 
is no problem atty more, ^'ou should not fct*l you are a slasT. 
Man IxHromes a slave of his passions, not of his environment. 
Slavery thus is only a state of mind. 

.As for Kanchan, what has happened is good. Let her go 
to Panciigani Ibr the present and .serve tilt she is restored. 
Her regaining and keeping her health rests in her own hands. Like 
•you, she ttKi is free. If you wish to li\'C with her, we shall think 
alxnit it after she returns. 

BUstmgs from 

Bapu 

From a phoiosut of the Giijarari: G.N. 8546. Abo C.W. 7062. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shall 


I I'M.'i and the precedii^ item are written on die sune sheet. 
* Addressee’s son 
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28. LETTER TO HARJBH.iU UPADHrArA 


Skvaoram, 

Afirii :v>, im 

CHI. HARlBHAt', 

I have yoiir letter. I am awaiting; news friim Ajmer. We 
should be iu a position to give a full reply to the (iovernnient's 
note.* I hope you are i^-cll. 

iflrwin^s ftttm 

IVai'U 

From a racsiinilr of the ttitidi: (iMdhiji aw Rajaxlhm, p. 2!i2. Alto 
60B9. Courtny: Haribtuu Upadliyaya 


29. LETTER TO EARNEST .1. liR.\.\.\ 

Sevacram, Waroha, 

.April 27, 19 fO 

dear friend, 

I have your letter. I am myself grnj)lng iu the daik and 
making an experiment in the direction meiilionetl hy you. If 
it succeeds it will present the world with an iiifallihlc peace plan. 

Ibfir* iirumh, 
M. K. (fANDIII 

liARNEST ,A. BrANN, KsQ. 

5532 Kenwood .Avf.ni.e 

ClIICAOO 

From a photostat*. G..V. 10536 


* VUU '‘Daiign .Signal”, pp. 1-2, “Tlie Ajmer Trouble”, pp. 3f>4j and 

‘Ajmer**, pp. 43-4. 



30. A^f BMfUSH SUGGESTIOy 

An English friend writes thus:* 

It ii still reasonable at present to proceed on the assumption that 
tlie Mtiftlims would accept something a good deal less than *PakisUA\ 
But the trouble is diat the longer the time tiuit elapses without any 
cornpromifte solution being reached, the stronger and more infiitent 
wilt be the cry for ^Pakistan*, so tiiat in the aid civil war or partition 
will be the only alternatives. I think the view held by some that there 
is nothing to be done but to wail upon events is fatal. It is up to the 
British now to use all their [Kiwers of persuasion and statesmansliip to 
comf^l the parties to settle. 

Tlic crux of the matter is wlio is to control power at the Centre 
Hifulus or Mtisltms? Over this the Omgress must be prepared to 
make great cnricesstoiu. ... If the Congress do not recognize thb 
quickly, I am afraid that partition will become, if not the only alter- 
native, the best one • • • 

Of course the British Government can do much. They have 
done much by force. They can make the parties come to a solu- 
tion by force. But they i ced not go so far. What they have 
done hitherto is to prevent a proper solution. In prixif of my state- 
ment I comm'Uid the esteemed correspondent to tlie cohimus of 
llanjnn. 'Fhc only tiling the Britisli Government have to do is to 
change their attitude. Will they? riiry can rciaiu their hold on 
India only by a [Kilicy of divide and rule. A living unity Ix^tween 
Muslims and Hitidus is fraught with danger to their rule. It 
would mean an end of it. ’riierefore it seems to me that a true 
solution will come with the end of the rule, |K>tentially if not in 
lilCt. 

What can he, done under the threat of Pakistan? If it is not 
a threat but a desirable goal, why should it be prevented? If it 
is undesirable and meant only for the Muslims to get more under 
its shadow, any solution would be an unjust solution. It would 
be worse than no solution. Therefore I am entirely for waiting till 
the menace is gone. India’s independence is a living tiling. No 
make-believe will suit. The whole world is in the throes of a new 


•Only rxcrrpts are reproduced here. 
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birth. Anything done for a temporary gain would lie tantamount 
to an abortion. 

I cannot think in trrmi of narrow Hinduism or narrow Islam. 
I am wholly uninterested in a patch>work solution. India is a 
big countr>% a big nation compost of difTcrent cultures, which are 
tending to blend with one another, each complementing the rest. 
If I must wait for the completion of the process, I must wait. 
It ma> not lie completed in my day. I .shall love to die in the 
faith that it must come in the fulness of time. 1 should Ik" happy 
to think that I had done nothing to hamper the process. Subject 
to this condition, I would do anytiung to bring aliont harmony. 
My life is made up of compromises, but tliey have lieen compromises 
that have brought me nearer the goal. Pakistan caiuiot Ik* worse 
than foreign domination. ’ 1 have lived under the latter though not 
willingly. If God so desires it, I may have to liecotne a helpless 
witness to the undoing of my dream. But I do not. Ix'lies’i* tha* 
the Muslims really want to dismember India. 

Sevacr.sm, April 29, 1940 
Harijan, 4-5-1910 


< 7 . H/.ynU‘MusuM TAyni.K 

The partition proposal* has altered the face of the Hindu- 
Musiim problem. I have called it an untruth. There can Ik* no 
compromise with it. At the same time. I have said that, if the 
eight crort\s f»f Muslims desin* it no power on earth can prevent it, 
notwithstanding opp<wition, violent or non-violeiit. It cannot 
come by hoitourahie agiwment. 

That is the political a.s|icct of it. But what aliout the reli- 
gious and the moral which are gn'ater than the |H>iiticai? F<*r 
at the Ixittom of the cry for partition is the lielief that Islam is 
an exclusive brotherhood, ard anti-Hindu. Whether it is against 
other religions it is not stated. The new.spapcr cuttings in which 
partition is preached dcscrilie Hindus as practically untouchables. 
Nothii^ good can come out of Hindus or Hinduism. To live 
under Hindu rule is a sin. Even joint Hindu-Miislim rule is not 
to be thought of. The cuttings show that Hindus and Muslims 

* The All-India Muslim Ix^altlle. meetini; at Lahore, pasted a rewdutton 
on March 23, rreorriint; the view dial no conslitutionai plan would be workable 
units it was bated on territorial rcadjuttmeni and the creation of itidepen- 
dent Muslim Sutei. 
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arc already at war with one another and that they must prepare 
for the final tussle. 

Time was %Wien Hindus thought that Muslims were the 
natural enemies of Hindas. But as is the case with Hinduism, uU 
timatciy it comes to terms with the enemy and makes friends with 
him. The process had not been completed. As if ncm<sis had 
overtaken Hinduisnt, the Muslim League started the same game 
and taught that there could be no blending of the two cultures. 
Ill this connection I have just read a Ixioklet by Shri Atulanand 
Chakrabarli which shows that ever since the contact of Islam 
with Hinduism there has liccn an attempt on the part of the t)est 
minds of both to see the good points of each other, and to em- 
phasize inherent similarities rattier than seeming dissimilarities. 
The author has shown Lslamic history in India in a favourable 
light. If he has stated the truth and nothing but tlic truth, it 
is a revealing IxKikiet which all Hindus and Muslims may read 
with profit. He has secured a very favourable and reasoned pre- 
face from Sir Shafa.nt Ahmed Khan and several otJicr Muslim 
testimonials. If the evidence collected there reflects the true 
evolution of Islam in India, then the partition prop.aganda is 
anti-Islamir. 

Religion binds man to God and man to man. Does Islam 
bind Muslim only to Muslim and antagonize the Hindu? Was 
the message of tlie Prophet peace only for and lietween Muslims 
and witr against Hindus or tum-Muslims? Are eight crorcs of 
Muslims to lie fed with this which I can only describe as poison? 
Those who are instilling this poison into the Muslim mind arc 
rendering the grrati'st disservice to Islam. I know that it is not 
Islam. I have lived with and among Muslims not for one day 
but closely aiul almost uninterruptedly for twenty years. Not one 
Muslim taught me that Islam was an anti-Hindu religion. 

Sevaoram, April 29, 1940 
NeryaHt 4-5-1940 



32. OF WHAT AVAfL IS v\UV.r/04£LVC'£? 

An Indian friend writes:* 

Yesterday Rrutrr in pathetic terms related how the pi>pulaii<in of 
Norway under dtr rain of bombs and machine -guu bullets was (lee- 
ing from towns completely demoralised and in fKsiiic. . . . llic futility 
of violence^ and also ... its temporary efftc^icy, is bring provrti. , . • 
Let us hope eventually everyone will see the futility of violence and a 
new era may dawn. But are we really niakitig a n<ua<vtoletit contribu- 
tion towards the wot Id problem? Of wliat avail is our ncui-violrnce 
to Norway^ Sweden and Denmark? V'trtually, arc we not giving a 
handle to Germany? True, we are doing nothing liryuiul emliar- 
rassing Great Britain^ aiul [^erliajM we may say ilut such an em- 
barrassiiictit Ls inevitable and U not causnl ilelibcrately. . . . We are not 
likely, it seems, to succeed in changing Kngland\ he.art. And victims 
like Norway, etc., c.tn never appreciate our attitude. In the light of 
our present attitude, the international world Ciin with just dica lion mis- 
interpret our past help to victims of aggression like China and Spain. 
Were they mure deserving of our help thin the present victims? And 
if not, then wliy this dtsiinciioii? . . . You liavr never regretted your 
action <Iunug the last war when you vtgoro^isly recruiieil jieople lor 
mtlit;ir>' purposes. This lime your attitude ap|x*ars to hr in sharp oiii- 
trast, although you say that bcnli attitudes are right. 

My C(>rr«‘spuiultMit is not alone in liemoaning the lot of the 
most cultured and inolfcnsivc p<?ople like the Danes and the 
Norwegians. I'his war is showing the futility of violence. Supp<»s* 
ing Hitler Ixxomcs victorious over the /Vllies, he will never sub- 
jugate England and France. It will mean auotlier war. Siippc^sing 
the Allies are victorious, the world will fare no better, 'f’hey will 
be more polite but not less ruthless, unless they icarn the i(^sofi 
of non-violeucc during tlic war and unless they shed the gains 
they have made through violence, fhe first condition of non- 
violence is justice all round in every department of life. Perhaps 
it is too much to expect of human nature. 1 do not, however, 
think so. No one should dogmatize aix/ut the capacity of human 
nature for degradation or exaltation. 

Indian non-violence has brought no relief to the cultured 
Western powers Ijccause it is still poor stuff. Why travel so far to 

* Only extracts are reproduced here. 
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see its ineificacy? We in India are tom asunder in q>ite of the 
CkingresB policy of non-violence. The Congress itself is distrusted. 
Not until the Congress or a similar group of people r e p re s ents 
the non-violence of the strong, will the world catch the inlection. 

India’s aid to Spain and Cliina was merely moral. The 
material aid was but an insignificant token uf it. There is hardly 
an Indian who does not feel the same sympathy for Norway and 
Denmark who lost their freedom overnight. Though their case is 
different from that of Spain and China, tlicir ruin is more com- 
plete perhaps than that of Spain and China. Indeed there is a 
material difference even between China and Spain. But there is 
no difference so far as sympathy is concerned. Pauper India 
has nothing to send to these countries except her non-violence. But 
as I have said this is not yet a sendablc conunodity. It will Ijc, 
when India has gained her freedom through non-violence. 

There then remains Britain’s case. The Congress has caused 
no embarrassment. I have dcclarctl already lltat I shall do no- 
thing to embarrius Great Britain. .She will lie embarrassed if there 
is anarchy in India. That the Congress, sr> long as it is under my 
discipline, will not support. 

What the Congress cannot do is to lend its moral influence to 
Britain. Mural influence is never mechanically given. It is fur 
Britain to take it. Perhaps British statesmen do not think the 
Congress has any to lend. Perhaps they think tli.it all they need 
is material aid in this warring world. If they do, they will not lie 
far wrong. Morality is contraband in war. My correspondent 
has given up the whole of his case for Britain when he says, 
“We are not likely to succeeti in changing Britain's heart.” I do 
not wish ill to Britain. I shall griev’e if Britain goes down. But 
the moral influence of the Congress cannot avail Britain unless she 
washes her himds clean of India. It works under its own uiuil- 
terable condition. 

My friend does not sec the difference between my recruiting 
in Kheda and my attitude now. During the last war the moral 
issue had not been raised. The Congress was not pledged to 
non-violence. It had not the moral hold on the masses it now 
enjoys. I was acting on my own in all I did. I had even 
attended the War Conference. And to be true to my declara- 
tion I had been recruiting at the cost of my health. I told 
the ppople that, if they wanted arms, military' service was the surest 
way to get them. But if they were non-violent like me my appeal 
was not to them. There vw no non-violent man among my 
audiences so far as I know. Their reluctance was based <m ill-will 
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towards Britain. Tliis was gradually giving place to an enliglit* 
ened determination to throw ofT the foreign yoke. 

Things have changed since then. In spite of the unanimous 
support that Britain got during the last war from India, the British 
attitude was translated into the Rowlati Act attd the like. The 
Congress accepted uou>viulent non>co-operation to meet Ute British 
menace. There is the memory of the Jallianwala Bagh, the Simon 
Commission, the Round Table Conference, the emasculatitm of 
Bengal for the sake of the misdeeds of a few. The Congress ha\’ing 
accepted non-vioknee, I do not need to go to the people to give 
recruits. Through tlie Congress 1 can give somctliing iufmitcly 
better than a few such recruits. Of that evidently Britain has iu> 
need. 1 am willing but helpless. 

Sevaoram, April 30, 1940 
Uarijan, 4-5-1940 


33. W.LWTOX DESTRUCTION IN BIDAR 

A Correspondent is grieved that I have been silent about the 
shocking tragedy in Bidar (Hyderabad .State).* I have iieforc now 
said in another connection that liccause I say nothing in public 
about ccrtaiti wrotigs it is not to be thought that 1 am ol>li\'ious 
of them or t!tat I am doing nothing. I must i>c allowed to judge 
what is Ix'st under given circumstances. If all I have licard alamt 
Bidar (not all has U'cii publishctl in the paiXTs) is true, nothing 
quite like it has happened anywhen* in all India. If Hytlerahad 
State is not to give over to lawlessness .ind Hindu life and pro- 
perty not rendered valueless, there should l)C a thoremgh and im- 
partial judicial inquiry commanding confidence, and full compen- 
sation sliould be given to those who are rendered suddenly home- 
less. It is to be hoped that Muslim opinion outside HytkTabad 
will ask for full investigation into the happenings. 

Sevaoram, April 30, 1930 
Uarijan, 4-5-1940 


* The reference a to communal riots in Bidar. Vid* also "Bidar”, 28-5-1940. 



34. dUESTIOM BOX 

No Confusion 

H. There it still a lot of confusion in the public mind about the 
Indian situation. How can one remove it? 

A. Confusion should have been removed as soon as the 
popular ministers resigned. They were the chosen representatives 
of tlie people. They had applied themselves to their work with 
amazing industry and efficiency which won the unstinted praise of 
the Governors. Tfu^ took no rest themselves and allowed none 
to their sulxirdinatcs. They had set a definite programme before 
themselves which would liave improved the condition of tlie masses. 
It must iiavc cost them a lot to give up office. But they found 
to tlieir amazement that Provincial Autonomy, wliich Sir Samuel 
Hoare had declared from the house-tops to be reail and complete, 
was reduced to a farce in the twinkling of an eye. The popidar 
ministers were to be mere registering oflicers to carry out the will 
of the central executive so far as war me:isures were concerned. 
In this nuist vital matter they were not consulted formally or 
informally. So the ministers had to resign. TJiis one act of tlieirs 
was complete in itsiHf. Its importance is not felt as it should l>e 
because the Omgress is wrdded to non-violence. 

Congress Not Responsible 

Q. Miuiy profile believe that the attitude of tlie C'onifrcss has precipi- 
tated the Muslim League resolution about partitioning India.* 

A. I do not think SO. But if it has, it is a distinct gain. It 
is good that what was in should come out. It is easier now to 
deal with the problem. It will solve itself. One distinct gain is 
that nationalist Muslims have become awakened to n sense of their 
duly. 

Muslim Rules Indian Rule 

Q. Would you prefer Muslim rule to British rule? 

A. The question is badly put. You, being British, cannot 
get out of the habit of thinking that India is fit only to be ruled 
by someone. Muslim rule is equivalent to Indian rute. You 

> Vide rooinote I. p. 27. 
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Q,UBinON sox 

mi|^t as well ask me whether I would prefer Ben(;ali or Maratha 
to British rule. Maratha^ Bengali^ Sikh» Draridian, Par$i» Qiris* 
tian (Indian), Muslim — all wilt be Indian rule. It m<akcs no 
difference to me that some Muslims regard themscK^ as a sep- 
arate nation. It is enough for me that I do not coiuider them as 
such. They arc sons of the soil. Muslims considered se|>arutely 
have eight crores of unarmed Muslims scattered o\*er India to 
look to. But you have the whole Britisli itation and your army 
of occupation to look to. You belong to the ruling race. You 
are less than one hundred thousand in the midst of 330 miUtons 
over whom you rule. It is a matter of shame Ixith for you and 
us. I need not weigh whose is the greater shame. 'Hic scxmcr 
we get out of it the better for both of us. 

You will now understand my answer when I say that I would 
any day prefer Muslim rule to British rule. I have no doubt that, 
if British rule which divides us by favouring one or the other as it 
suits the Britishers were withdrawn today, Hindus and Muslims 
would forget their quarrels and Mvtt like brothers which they are. 
Bui supposing the worst happened and we had a civil war, it would 
last for a few days or months and we would settle down to business. 
In status we arc equal. With you, it is diflerent. You have 
disarmed us. Those of us who liave l>ren trained by you really 
belong to you rather than to us. \Ve are no match for you in 
military' power. You do nut know how the rule has stunted the 
nation. Immediately British rule is really ended, we shall grow 
as never before, in spite of all forebadirigs. 

Why This Partiaijty? 

Q. Both Prof. Ranga .'uul Shrt Jayaprakanh .Narayan l^ve txen punbhrvl 
under the law. Bui while you were moved by the latter's seiileiicr* you have 
denounced Prof. Ranga,^ and this in ipitc of the fact that Prof. Kanga's 
ofTence was, if anything, a technical one, whereas Sliri fayaprakash by 
obstructing the war efTorl invited the penalty of the bw upon himself I 
agree that Prof. Ranga diould not Itave broken tiie taw. But then dors nr>t 
your attitude betray partiality on your part upwards the one aitci antipathy 
towards the other? 

A. You are hopelessly wrong. Your arlmisstoii that Prof 
Ranga was wrong in breaking the order shows that your cause is 
not just. Prof. Ranga is as good a friend to me as Shri Jaya- 
prakash. I should ha\^ expressed the same opinion about the 

t rule Vol. L5CXI, p. 322. 
p. 409. 
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latter’i action if he had done what Prof. Ranga did. There is no 
room in public life for partial friendshipi. Indeed real friendship 
is in no need of partiality. 1 have none (or Shri Jayaprakash. 
Nor have 1 any antipathy towards Prof. Ranga. 1 have perhaps 
less diflcrences with Prof. Ranga than witli Shri Jayaprakash, 
but that makes no difierence to me. Shri Jayaprakash committed 
no breach of an order. He delivered a speech which was 
regarded as contrary to law. In Prof. Ranga's case there was a 
deliberate breach of an order served on him. The two things 
are different. 1 have answered your question because I attach 
importance to the breach. I also want to warn those who 
accept 0>ngress discipline against such breaches. 

A Municipal CHAtaxAN’s Duty 

Q. My f*ther is the Clongress Municipal Cliaimuun of a certain place. 
In a recent bye*elecuon for a wauxi the official Ckmgress candidate was 
defeated. A local youth organtaatton gave a tea party in honour of the sue- 
ceisful non-Ckmgrcsi candidate. My father was invited and he attended. 

His view was that once a candidate is elected, no matter to what 
party he belongs, as Cluiirman it was hb duty to welcome him and get the 
best of co-operation from him in ilte interests of civic welfare. Some people 
feel Uiat attatding a function given in honour of an opponent is harmful to 
the party's cause. 

A. Your father, I am sure, was quite riglil. He would liavc 
been wrong if he had not attended the function. An opponent is 
entitled to the same regard for his principles as we would expect 
others to have for ours. Non-violence demands that we should 
seek every opportunity to win over opponents. .And what can be 
better than that we share their joys and sorrows? Moreover 
your fatlicr as Chairman was bound to be impartial. It was, 
therefore, doubly his duty to attend the function. 

Sbvaoram, April 30, 1940 
4-5-1940 



S5. THE AJMER TROUBtJS 

Having published the gist^ of the case of the Khadi Exhi* 
bidon organizers about the national flag incident, I am in duty 
bound to publish the following communique of the Commissioner 
of Ajmer Merwara on the incidents: 

A frsture of the celebration by the Ajmer Congrm of what it 
known at the 'National Week' hat been an eahibitton organised by a 
conunittce known as the ‘Khadi Gram-Udyog fishibitaon CJonunitiee*. 
For tbit a number of temporary* ttructurei have been erected adjoining 
the fort on a plot of nazid land, wnich is under the control of the 
Municipal Gommittee. Advantage was taken of the lact that tlie 
exhibition attracted large crowds of people to hold political mcctuigt on a 
vacant plot between the exhibition groundt and the entrance to Uie city 
kafiea/t. At two of these meetiiigi speedies of an extremely obiectlcin* 
able character were delivered, and it %vai evident that the organiaen of 
the meetings arho are me mb er s of the local Congrew were attempuitg 
under the pretext of promoting the use of khadi and village mdusiries 
ill general to bring tlie Govemmetit into hatred and oontempl. llie fact 
that these todiiiiMis utierances were made at a place adjoining a bar* 
rack occu|>ied by constabici sutionod at the koiumli was an additional 
provocation. 

Further, the organixen of the exhibition set up a flag-staff on an 
outlying bastion of the fort from which the Congress flag was flown. 
This bastion b on Government land and b a part of die AsImm/i Police 
Sution. Permbsion was neither sougiii for nor obcained for dib act. 
Apart from the undcMrability of a party emblem of this nature 
being dbplayed from a Gove rnme nt building, the dying of the Congrew 
flag from the ramparts of an ancient Moghul fort, which b a protected 
inonunicnt, caused grave offence to ccriain sections of the public. 

After satisfying himself by personal iiupection as to the iacu, 
the CkKnmbsioncr decided to issue two prohibitory orders to prevnii a 
breach of public tranquillity. 'Fhe first order vras addressed to the 
organixers of the exhibition by name, and it directed them to re- 
move the flag and flag-suff wtthtn one hour and to refrain from re- 
erecting it within 400 yards of the hn ramparts. Tlic second order 
was a general one prohibiung pol it kal meetinip under the Mu n icipal 


^ Vide pp. 1-2. 
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limiu for m period of ten doy*. The imie of this order uns r ende r e d 
nceemry by the manner in which certain partisans of the CSanfreM had 
abused the opportunity which the hddiiif of the Khadi Exhibition 
prcKnted. 

As for as the first order is eoneemed, the individuab to adiam it 
%ras addressed intimated in arriting their refiisai to cooMily, sdiereupan 
the police ssere directed to remove the flag and the flag-ataff. Aetson 
b being taken separately regarding the refusal of the organima of the 
exhttHtioa to comply with the order. 

If the above version is true, the case of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee falls to the ground. I may state that a correspondent 
claiming to be impartial sends a letter supporting the version of 
the Ajmer authorities. 1 refrain from expressing any opinion till 
my investigation is complete. One thing, hosvever, is clear. Tlic 
Commissioner has done everything he can to incite the Muslims 
against the Exhibition Committee. Prejudice against it peeps out 
through a portion of the communique. Even if the facts are as 
he has stated them, the Commissioner could have avoided the in- 
flammatory reference to the 'Moghul Fort’. He knew that the 
Exhibition CommittM could have no intention of wounding 
Muslim susceptibilities. 

I ha\’e further information that more trouble is brewing in 
Ajmer. But of this more when I have full facts.* 

Meanwhile let me draw attention to the reported tactful 
act of a Commissioner in the Frontier Province who, when a 
Congressman went to his oflicc to hoist the Congress flag, straight 
away hoisted it himself, and hoisted the Muslim League flag as 
well, taking care that the Union Jack flew the highest of all. 
But for the sense of humour and tact of the Commissioner it is 
difficult to say what would have happened. 

Skvaoram, April 30, 1940 
Jlaryeiif 4-5-1940 


> VU$ pp. 43-4. 



36. LETTER TO BIPW BlHARl VERMA 


Alaj L i940 

•UAI BiriN, 

Be as you arc. That would be saiOiana for you. 

BUssmgM Jhm 

Bapu 

SuRi Bipin Babu 
Manapur 

Bettiau, Champaran 

From a pltototui of (he Hindi: C.W. 10249 


37. C.iBLE TO IIUTCHLWGS 


May 2, 1940 

Mr. Hutchlnos 
26 Phavre Strep,t 
Rangoon 

GLAD HINDU MUSUM REPRESENTATIVES MEETLVO RESTORE 
HARMONY. HOPE MEETING WILL SUCCEED IS DEVISING 
WAYS AND MEA.NS TO KSTABUSil PERMANENT PEACE. 

Gandhi 


From n copy; PyarelAl Pa|ier». t3o»irtesy: Pyarelal 


38. TELEGR.4M JO RABI.yDR.V/ATU TAGORE 

May 2, 1940 

Gurudeo 

Santiniketan 

OVERWHELMING WORK LEFT NO TIME. HOPE SEND 
YOU CONSIDERED OPINION* SOON. PRAY FORGIVE UN- 
AVOIDABLE DELAY. 

Gandhi 

From a copy: Pyareial Papen. Courtesy: Pyardal 
* FMr "Letter t(» RabiiKlnuiath Tafore", pp. 40-1, 
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59. LETTER TO VITHAL L. PHADKE 


Sevagram, 

2, 1940 

CHI. MAHA, 

End your fast. I sliall not judge you. May your fast bear 
fruit. 

Bbttmgt Jnm 
Bapu 

From a phoimiat of ibe Gujarati: G.N. 3842 


40. A STATEMEMT 

When Gandhiji %wu *hown Reuter’s cable of Sir Hugh O’Neiirs' state* 
ment, he said his position was absolutely clear. 

Tlie only authority that can possibly convene a preliminary 
conference of elected leaders is the British Government, and they 
will do so and find out the ways and means when they have made 
up their mind to part with power and recognize the right of 
India to frame the charter of her own freedom.* 

Sevagram, May 3, 1940 
//aryoff, 11-5-1940 


* A member of the Houm of Gamraami 
> FnA abo ’‘Cable to Tht fftm Ckmadr, p. 19. 
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41. LETTER TO MAJ4lBEmf PATEL 


Sevaoram, Waroha, 

Mty 4, 1940 

cm. MANI, 

'Fhe figures you have sent arc excellent. You had better 
spend tire time in spituxing rather than in writing to me. 

Ask Father whether 1 should send that amount to him or 
to Prithvi Singh direct. How is his health? 

BUumgt fnm 
Baru 

Smt. Manibekn 
C/o Sardar Patel 
68 Marine Drive 
Bombay 

(From Gujarati] 

Ba/nrna Palr9~4: Manibrhn PaUlne, p. 126 


42. LETTER TO RAMESHWARI NEHRU 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

[May 4, 1940^ 

DEAR SISTER, 

I hav’c your letter. I see no flaw in it. I shall not enter 
into an argument. May your noble wish be fulfilled. 

DUttingi Jftm 

Bapu 

From a (^oiosut of the Mimli: Ramcahwart Nehru Papers. Gouite^r: 
Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 


* Fran a copy of the tetter avulabk from dm fime sown 
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43. LETTER TO JAISUKHLAL GAyOHJ 

Skvaoram, Wardha, 

-May 415, 1940 

CHI. JAISUKHLAL, 

You have at last settled down well. Everything depends on 
you now. If Sanyukta* tvishes to get married this year, let her 
do so in Porhandar in your absence. She can get married in 
Sevagram only next year. 1 do not think it at all proper for 
you to ask i'or leave just now. 

Blessings /tom 
Bapu 

From A microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./XXIV 


44. LETTER TO .AMRIT K.WR 


[May 5, I940y 

CHI. AMRIT, 

Your wire. .\m well. No more today beyond sending love. 
I hope the pain of the sprain is entirely gone. 

From Uic original: C.W. 3%4. (!ourt«y: .\inrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7273 


45. LETTER TO R.iBLWR.LWATH T.IGORE 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

May 5, 1940 

DEAR OURUDEV, 

Ten thousand apologies for the delay in replying to RatliinV 
letter. Pressure on my limited time is unbe.arable. The result is 
an accumulation of itrrears. But I have not been idle about 
your proposal. I discussed it fully with Roger Hicks. I have 

' Adcireisee's daughter 

^ This is written at the top of an Urdu letter dated May 5 that someone 
had written to the addreaee. 

’ Addressee’s son, Rathindmnadt 
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QVBSTtON aOX 

been thinking over the thing independently. Tlie conrluiion is 
set forth in the enclosed amended draft'. You will revise it as 
you like. You will give it the polish which you alone can give. 

Somehow or other I could not reconcile myself to an appeal 
for the hall and the hospital. Santiiuketan was liis as much as 
it is yours. What can be better than that the thing to which 
he had given himself and from whirl) he had derix’ed inspiration 
would be put on a permanent basis? The sum asked may lie 
too little. It should then be increased. 1 have stated that 
originally Santiniketan was founded by the Maharshi'. There is 
an apparent contradiction in the statement. You will please de;U 
with it. 

The idea that the apptral should be signetl by us three* is, I 
think, quite good. 

I have nut .sent a copy to the Bishop. 

If you do nut like my proposal and if you will retain the 
original, ph\rse do not hesitate to do so. 

I hope you are keeping well. 

Witli love, 

Toufs simfrelf, 

M. K. (tANOIII 


From a pholaslal: G.N. 2290 


46. OJ 'fiSTfO.y BOX 
Hi.\ih;-Mi-sum Unity 

Yimi rar* <!<> work, you Ca%ii or^aM^/.r kha^ti ;inri iiiiiu#* 

trir4, hut wUrn it Cf)riir& to unity, you lincl iiiuiiy rxeu^rx (or 

not orKanucirig it. 

A. Tills tiiitrgr lias Ikcii brought agaiitsl inr by several 
Muslim correspondents unknown to me. Rut latterly it has 
been repeated with considerable whrmence by one who knows 
me intimately. The crymplainant challenges me to deal with the 
charge in flarijan. 'riierc can be no comparison Ijetwern Hari* 
jaiu and Muslims. I owe a debt to Harijaris in need of any 

*Thi» appeared in Harijan, 1-6-1940, under the title **Deenabaiidhu 
Memorial**. 

^ A<Ulrcs«ee*t father, Debendranath Tagore 

) Finally, hovmer, tlie appeal was signed by Cjandhijt, AhnI Kalani 
.Azad, S. K. Datu, Madan Mohan Malavtya, Sarojini NaieJu, Jawaharlal 
Ndini, V. S. Srinisasa Sastri and Bishop Foss Wcttcotl. 



42 THE COLtXCTEO WORKS OF MABATMA OANDBl 

assistance that can be given to them. Harijan work is humani* 
tarian work. Muslinu stand in no need of my humanitarumism . 
They are a powerful conununity standing in no such need. 
Any work done for Muslims after the Harijan style will be 
resented. To cite khadi and village industries against me is 
thou^tless. These can be organized and are organized for all 
ttdio will care to profit by them. As a matter of fact both 
Hindus and Muslims, and indeed others too, profit by these 
activities. Hindu-Muslim unity stands on its own footing. I 
have tried and am still trying to do my share of the work. I 
may have achieved no visible success, but I have no doubt that 
the direction in which I am working is the right one and is 
bound to lead us to the goal. 

Bioar and Bihar 

Q. You frel kernly sboui Bidar. You a*k for justice about it and you 
want Muslims outside Hyderabad to tec that justice is done.* Do you feel 
equally keeidy if Muslims arc ilhtrcated as they were in Bihar? 

A. I tlo n<»t know what the exact reference to Bihar is. 
All I can say Is that nut one single case of maltreatment of 
Muslims hy Hindus having been re}X)rted to me has remained 
witlinut iiive.vtigatioti by me. This has Ijcen my practice since the 
days of llie Kliilafat. I have not always .succeeded in finding 
the truth nr giving satisfaction to the aggrieved parties that I 
had done my Ix'st. The Bihar charge is too vague to lie answered 
more fully. If a particular instance were mentioned, 1 should 
Ix^ able to say what I ha<l dune alxnit it. But supposing that 
1 had failed in my duty to do justice, supposing furlhcr that I 
did not “feel equally keenly about Hindu injustice to Muslims", 
would that justify inclilference about Bidar? 1 have said that 
there is nothing like Bidar in all the previous cases of Hindu- 
Muslim clashes, assuming of course that the allegations we made 
were true. Ail I have asked is that full justice and reparation 
should be made through a tribunal admittedij/ impartial. My 
proposal in the case of Bidar should be applicable to all such cases. 

Sbvaoram, May 6, 1940 
Harifon, 11-5-1940 


* VU$ p. 31. 



47. AJMER 

As soon as I read the extraordinary ccunmuiuquc* of the 
dummissioner of Ajmer, I asked for proof from the workers in 
Ajmer in support of their charges. It seems to me that in e\’ery 
single particular the charges arc supported by documentary evi- 
dence. I ha\*c now in my ptMscssion copies of the relevant 
documents including a blue-print showing where the so-called 
Ajmer fort is, where the wall on whose bastion the Congress flag 
was flown is. The statement giving a categorical denial of all 
the allegations of the Ajmer Commissioner is published below.* 
From it, it would appear that the Commissioner is prejudiced 
against the (Congress. 

1. The ground including the wall and a portion Ijehind it 
is in the possession of the Municipal C'.uuncil as lessee. 

2. Permission was duly received by the khadi workers for 
the use of the ground fur the exhibition. 

3. No separate permission for flying the flag is or has ever 
been considered necessary. 

4. Tlie Municipal Council even voted Rs. 51 towards the 
expenses of the exhibition. 

5. Tlie Ajmer fort is a well-defined structure. It is at pre- 
sent used for the kotwali. etc. It is undoubtedly a protected 
monument and in pfissession of the Government. The outer wall is 
dilapidated and is included in the ground leased to the Munici- 
pal Council and is going to Ije demolished by them. 

6. There was no complaint brought l^fore the workers 
against the hoisting of the flag on the wall. It could give no 
oficnce to anybody. 'Flie Ajmer Council contains Muslim mem- 
bers. The decision to gi\c permission to hold the exhibiticHi on 
the ^ound was unanimous. Muslims freely visited the exhibi- 
tion. Well-known Muslims attended the party given to Seth 
Jamnalalji* although they knew that the flag was hoisted on the 
outer %vall. 

1 have seen many denials by officials of uncomfortable popu- 
lar charge-sheets. But it is hard to beat the unblushing distortions 

t VUe pp. 35.6. 

*Tlus it not rqtroduced here. 

* Who inaugurated the exhibiUon 
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by the Commusioner of Ajmer. He has not added to British 
prestige. If ever a case was clearly made out for civil disobedi- 
ence, surely the Ajmer one is such a case. I refrain because of 
the turbid atmosphere and because I wish to take no action that 
will precipitate a crisis. The workers in Ajmer have done well 
to exercise self-restraint in the face of the gravest provocation. 
Tliis case demands, serious notice by the Gmtral authority. In 
my opinion nothing short of the removal of the Commissioner 
from the high office he occupies will meet the requirements 
of justice. 

It may be argued that the Commissioner of Ajmer is no 
worse than many such officials who do much worse things with 
impunity. The argument is sound. But many thieves escape 
witlj impunity because of want of conclusive evidence. WTien, 
however, one is caught red-handed, it is well to deal with him 
and give satisfaction to the injured public. Lord Curzon had 
his grave limitations. But he believ'ed in justice being done and 
therefore had no hesitation in acting sternly and promptly when 
a proved case came under his observation. Prevention of civil 
disobedience, I Ijclieve, is common cause between the Government 
and the Congress. The latter will resort to it when it is clearly 
inevitable, if, that is to say, the Congress is ready. I am leaving 
no stone unturned to prevent it. But if the executive officials 
liehavc as the Ajmer Commissioner seems to have done, no effort 
on my part may prevent a conflagration. 

On tlic 29th ultimo, Ix-'ing the last Sunday of the month, all 
over the country there was jhandavandan} . In Ajmer too the Con- 
gress had aiU'ertised the function to take place in the Town Hall 
coinpoutul. But tiiis time the Commissioner, who is also the District 
Magistrate, prohibited the use of the Town Hall compound for 
the purpose. It is debatable whether he had any legal right to 
prohibit the use of the municipal ground in the manner he did. 
Bat for the moment it is not relevant. The fact of the issue of 
the order is relevant to show the bias the Commissioner has 
against the Congress. The matter was referred to me by 
telephone, and I advised the Congressmen to obey the order 
and not attempt to hold the meeting evTn elsewhere. But if the 
Commissioner is intent upon provoking a quarrel, I suppose he 
will not be happy till he has succeeded. 

StVAORAM, May 6, 1940 
Harijan, 11-3-1940 

* Sahtttng the flag 



48 . I£TrER TO MVXV.iUL G. SHAH 


Skvagram, 
A/ar <r, 1940 

cm. UtlNNALAL, 

Since you don't mind a little delay, I took some time to 
reply to you. So much work has piled up. I think you find 
peace of mind only in restlessness, for if you ran shake oil' your 
discontent there is no cause at all for restlessness. Here work 
has been piling up. 

Either forget that Kanchan is your wife or start living with 
her. She has gone to Panchgani liccause of her own intense de- 
sire. Even as she should not feel suspicious when y«Mi go some- 
where so also you should not when she does. If you wish, I may 
persuade her to change her mind, but that would upset those 
people’s plans. It would not at all look nice if you stayed in 
P<M)na, nor would it Ix'iicfit you. You may conliniic to write 
to her matter-of-fact letters. 

Do what you wish alxmt Biirhanpiir. I do not understand 
the nutter very well. 

Who do you think reads your letters? And even if anybody 
does what will he understand from them? Ewn so, if yon do 
not want anylnxly to read them, mark them ‘‘private’’ so that 
I can promptly return them or tear them up. 

Httssingt from 
liArif 

Fiom a pliotntat of the Gujarati: G.N. Also (LW. 7()(M. Courtesy; 

Munnalal G. Shall 
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49. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sevacram, Wardiu, 

[Mt^y 6, 1940 

cut. AMRIT, 

I had your wire from Simla too. Herewith my two articles. 
You may translate at leisure. Sushila translated the questions 
well and quickly. The ^mer one was not ready. . She will trans- 
late it tomorrow. But you should reli^ously translate them. 
If you two can get used to the work the whole of Harijan Sevak 
can be done here and I should be free from anxiety. 

After all Anand* had no smallpox. It was rash after the 
vaccination. He has fever and cough. Mahadev came in today. 
Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.J 

.May 7, 1940 

If the English articles don’t accompany this, don’t worry. 
The translation is not required. Practice may be delayed. Here- 
with Gosibciin’s letter. Your article atx>ut Kamalapuram* and 
your Hindi translation are going in. The translation is good. 

Front (he original: C.W. 3963. Courtesy: .Ainrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7224 


50. A O.NE-^SIDED INQIJIRY 

I had hoped that I vrould not have to say anything on 
Justice Nagesvara Iyer’s report into the allegations of ill-treat- 
ment of satyagrahi prisoners in Mysore. But the Press criticism 
of the action of the State Congress in abstaining from participation 
in the inquiry demands an explanation from me. If it was 
wrong for the State Congress not to participate in the inquiry, 
the blame was mine. The inquiry was a result of Mahadev 

* The source has "6-6-40” which is evidently a slip, as the post-script is 
dated May 7 and the article on Ajmer (tidr pp. 43.4) rrferred to in the letter 
was yrritten on May 6. 

* Sltarda G. CSiokhawala’s son 

> yUk *‘A Hideous Evil", 18-5-1940. 
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A OMMUnO WQIUmY . 

DaaTt visit to Mysore at the iiistaoce of the Dewan' and the 
former's confidential report to me of which a copy was given to 
the Dewran. Mahadev Dtsai had recommended an (^pen judi- 
cial inquiry presided over by a judge of kno%vn integrity brought 
from outsit. Instead there was only a departmental inquiry by 
a Mysore judge. I have been for some time guiding the M>'sorc 
Congress, and the Congress acted upon my advice in not lead- 
ing evidence before a Mysore judge who could not, 1 fell, be 
wholly impartial in judging the conduct of ufficiab wiUt whom 
he must have come in close official contact. It was too much 
to expect an impartial scrutiny by one who had risen to the rank 
of a judge from being a Government official. 

The allegations vrcrc of a most serious character, and tiicy 
were repeated in the presence of Mahadev Desai and befote offi- 
cials occupying the positions of Deputy Commiisioner, District 
Superintendent of Police, Superintendent of Jail and so on. 
Those who made the allegations urere volunteers, not criminals, 
and a few of them held high S(Kial positions. It is impossible 
to treat them as liars, as the report seems to have dune. 

I am not yet in posscuion of the Judge’s report. What I 
have before me is a highly tendentious summary of the re- 
port published by Gowriimcnl, interspersed by G<jvcrnment’s 
own statements of certain hap|)enings and Justice Nagesvara 
Iyer's comments on them in his report. It passes comprelieiision 
tliat the impiiry was continued when the complainants refused 
to appear before the officer. The judge siiouhl have dismisstnl the 
case for want of evidence. How he could have arrived at defi- 
nite conclusions in the absence of material evidence, it is difficult 
to s.ay. The judge admits that “most of the |)ersons who made 
accusations of .assault and torture did not attempt to establish 
those charges,” but that lie “had a large viilume of oral and 
documentary evidence” adduced Ixjforc him. W'hal this “dejeu- 
mentary” evidence was, we do not know. The oral evidence was 
of people who had nothing to do with the inquiry but were 
dragged by the police before the judge to prove the Govern- 
ment case. The judge says he has based his conclusions “on 
such materials and broad probabilities''. This is hardly the 
language of a judge. .Nfo judge of integrity and impartiality 
would have cared to go into the extraneous evidence that Jus- 
tice Miqfcsvara Iyer went into, and made uncalled for animad- 
versions against satyagrahis for refusal to give evidence before 


t Sir Mifxa Ismail 
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him, when he knew that their reason in doing so was that they 
questioned the «>mpetence, independence and impartiality of 
the judge. Two paragraphs in the communique are devoted to 
proving that the leaders of the movement adopted questionable 
methods of sending out surreptitious letters from jaik. What this 
has to do with allegations of torture one is at a loss to know. 
It would thus appear that, far from the inquiry being into any 
allegations by Clongressmen, it became an inquiry into allega- 
tions by Government officials which the judge has supported 
without pving those against vdiom the allegations were made an 
opportunity to rebut them. 

My point, however, in referring to the unfortunate inquiry 
is that the Mysore Congress acted under my advice. The judge’s 
biassed finding confirms me in the soundness of the opinion I 
gave them. As satyagrahis, the members of tlie Mysore Con- 
gress were not interested in the guilty parties being condemned. 
They were interested in the truth being known. The golden lid 
of the one-sided inquiry Covers the truth. But they* should have 
the faith' that the lid will be lifted one day and the truth will 
be found. The exoneration of the officials may result in the 
hardening of their hearts and greater maltreatment of the prison- 
ers than before. If such is the case, the prisoners should rejoice 
in their sufferings and know that, if they bear them without 
malice, they will bring the local Congress nearer its goal. 

Skvagram, May 7, 1940 
Harijan, 11-5-1940 


51. A.vDREiys's 

Mr. A. G. Fraser of Elgin, Scotland, sends me the follow- 
ing touching letter about Decnabandhu: 

I write to you because of the great jo>' and inspiration you were 
to him who has just left us, Charlie Andrews, and because you, perhaps 
more than any other, will feel hb km. He has had a great and deep- 
ly joyful life, and amongit ail the many things uriiich made it ridi, 
your friendsbip was one of the foremost. For your fdeasure in lum 
1 would like to tell you one story of him. 

The noblest of British Governors that I have known, Sir Gorden 
' Gaggisberg, who literally gave his life for Africans, was anxious to know 

t The source hat "truth”. 

3 This appeared under the title “Notes”* 
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CSiartic and he asked me to aurange a mertiog, if ponible for luiwh in 
Ills club, tlie Army atul Navy Cltub in Pall Mall. It is one of the 
most rigid clubs in London in au standard of dress, to 1 told Gaggis- 
berg that CEharlte would not be dressed for clubland. He did not care 
about that, so the lunch was arranged. On the day, I was seated with 
Sir Gordeii when die potter came and said; *Sir, Uiere is a man at the 
door who sa)*! he has an ap(KMntmcnt widi you, but 1 did not like to 
let him in till you had seen him.* I said to C«aggisberg, *lliat's 
Charlie/ and it was. He was wotm; dressed than I liavc ever known 
him to be in Europe. But (“laggisberg was loo delighted to meet him 
to think of diat. We had lunch at a small oentrai table and admi* 
rals, generals, govemors came up to greet Gaggttbrrg who was newly 
back in England. He introduced tiiem all to Cliarlie. 'llien we retired 
CO an alcove for a quiet talk, and Charlie's visit to Briiisli Guiana 
was fixed up. Thus Charlir had to go and Gaggisberg saw him flown 
to the street and finding a taxi himself for him put him into it. As 
the taxi left he followed it with his eyes, hb head bent, it disapficared 
round a comer and lie stood very slUI. "nieti he tunietJ to me and 
said, feel as though 1 liad been honoured to give lunch to my 
I..ord.* It was Uie meeiiiig of two great men, and they iiiri for the 
sake of Icuiian labourers in Guiana. 

You will greatly feel his loss at this time, more titan even we who 
loved him here can know. But we do pray lliat you and India through 
you may be blessed, and you will be blessed. 

Sevaoram, May 7, 1940 
Harijan^ 25-5-1910 


52. LETTER TO BAL KATS.LKAR 


May 7, 1940 

cm. BAL, 

I am sending you the revised version*. 'Fliere has been some 
delay, but I couldn’t help ti. I had l>oth your letters. Sign Ute 
letter and send it to me. I will des|satch it myself. 

Bltitmgi fmm 

Bapu 

From m phocostat of tbe Gidarmli: O.N* 2641 


I Of the addressee’s letter to G. D. Bbla fer a schotanihip of Rs. 9,000 
to enaMe him to finance hts tetidtes in Aoserka toe a D.$c. In Engineariitf 

72 ^ 



33. LETTER TO MUMMLAL G. SHAH 


7, 1940 

CMI. MUNMAUUL, . 

I think it it not desirable that you should go to Kanchan 
just now. I am afraid a quarrel Mrill start there. I think it 
would be better, provided you wish it, that .1 myself should 
write to her and find out how she feels about it. Now that 
she has gone there it would not be right to upset her. You 
must observe a certain restraint even as her husband. You should 
respect her freedom; you may guide her, you cannot order her. 
Do nothing in haste. If you wish to go to Badrinarayan or 
Calcutta, why need you ask her? But do as you wish. 

BUssmgi /torn 

Bapu 

From a pliolosUL of the Gujarati: G.N. 8544. Abo C.W. 7086. Cour* 
tciy: Muanalal G. Shah 


54. LETTER TO RAJEKDRA PRASAD 

[After May 7]', 1940 

1 have your letter. I had also seen your statement.* For us, 
it is a moral question. And when the Government obstinately 
refuses to do justice, how can we help? If slavery is bad, where 
is the question of choosing masters? This has been the Ck>ngrcss 
policy. We need not be uneasy. If ail of us want freedom no 
one can deny it to us. If only a few of us want it, we will 

* In the source this and the following letter are placed aAcr the eatries 
for May 7, l»tO. 

* According to the source the addressee had made a 'panicky statement* 
that the British nikrs would be better than the oBiers. In hu autobiography 
the addressee mites: “when . . . the Gemum army, in a sweq>, took Denmaefc, 
Norway. Holland and Belgium, I was deeply distressed because Hitler ttmde it 
dear ttat he would not let any weaker nation survive. My ieding of anger 
against the BrilMk fer denying India her rid>t* was somevdtat aauaged aixi 
I^^omdiow feh that it was our duty to help the British ia defeating Germany 
a^ help Mop die rot. 

“I was so much overpowered by diese thoughts that I could not hc^ 
imiinf a smtcmciit lo cGfecta'* 

so 
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sacrifice our lives in its pursuit. NVhat have we to offer except 
moral support? We can give it only when there is justice. 
Tlicy arc getting money whether we like it or not. As long as 
they are the lords they will obtain the funds. Jawaharlal has 
shown me his reply. It is tjuiie all right. It is no small thing 
that we are not resorting to civil disobedience. Take good rest. 

BUtsmgt fimt 

Rapu 

(.From Hindi] 

From the manuscript oT Mahadev Deui's Diary, Courtmy: Narayan Oesai 

55. LETTER TO K. X KATJU' 

(After May 7, 1 940 1 

Of course my first position was true but it could not lie 
taken up mechanically. The position Ckuigress has taken is also 
true. Our problem is purely moral. 'Fhe moral sveight of the 
Congress is at the disposal of the British people, the moment they 
act morally. The Congress has nothing else to give. 1 do not 
Uiink the position is altered because the war cloud has assumed a 
blacker shape, i may have sympathy for my erring son but moral 
help is of no avail to him till he persists in his error. The material 
help of India Britain gets whether we will or not. Wliat however 
we can do is not to embarrass Britain by any precipitate action. 1 
will not resort to C. D. unless tlie way is abmlutcly clear. If what 
I have said docs not appeal to you 1 would ask you to discuss the 
thing with Jawaharlal and othcr.s. 

Prom d.e maitutcript of Mahadev Deui't Diary. Couitmy; Narayan Deui 


56. LETTER TO A.MRfT KAUR 

SeVAORAU, WAitDtiA, 
{Maj 8, 1940]^ 

CHI. AMRIT, 

I had your first letter today. 1 am glad you have a warm 
welcome. I had not a shadow of a doubt alxiut it. You must now 

^Ihe addrcMre had srriticn: “What you wrote about unconditional 
oo.<q>eralian is right, llirrc is now an international crisis. We may tdli re> 
consider our stand and ofler our help. Aa it is all the smaller natkms are 
faced %rilh doom.” 

* From the reference to Gaodhijt’s inability to send the articles on the 
previous day. Fidi “Letter to Amrit Kaur” . p. 46. 
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put on weight. 7%f Tuius of thought for the day runs: 

**Your disaj^paintment will be removed not by change of surround- 
ings but by change tX outlook— cd* heart." 

I have been sending your post and writings. There are turo 
letters [tojday. 

Herewith the articles. 1 could have sent them yesterday but 
not without a strain. The translations have gone from here. 

All well including Anand. Lalita Kumari is coming after all. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Front the original: C.W. 393S. Gouriety: Aiorit Kaur. Alio G.M. 7275 


57. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
Mav 8, 1940 

CHI. PRABHA, 

How perverse you are! I reply to all your letters, still you are 
not satisfied and keep complaining! Would it not be better, instead, 
to stay here permanently ? Why should Jayaprakash not get a news- 
paper? I have had a letter sent to Poona. Inform me if he does 
not get it. There has been a letter from Rajendra Babu. 1 under- 
stand about Father. I hope he also is better now. Has your work 
been chalked out? Ba is well. Rajkumari has gone to Simla. Her 
address is: Manorvilie, Simla. It is very hot here. Sharda is 
still here. I am quite well. 

Alrmsfr finn 
Bapu 

Skri Prabhavati Devi 

C/o Shri Brij Behari Sahai 

A/32 High Court Quarters, Patna 

From a photosut of the Gtyarati: G.N. 3541 



58. LETTER TO K^iSCH-Vf M. SHAH 


SeVAORAM, 

May 8, 1940 

CHI. KANCHAN, 

I have your letter. Since Munnalal writes to you, I saved tny 
time. I accept your notice, 1 have already told him that the two 
of you should set up house. Where and when, is all that remains 
to l>c considered. Wc will think over it when yoti free yourself 
from there. Do you want Munnalal to go there ? Cun he l>e accom* 
modated there? Write to me frankly. 

Do you keep good health there? Do you get all your require- 
ments? How do you pass your time? Here it is quite hot. 

Oltiiingt from 

Bapu 

From a phoioiut of Uie Gujarati: G.S, 8282. Also C.W. 7083. Courtesy: 
Muiinalal G. Sliah 


59. LETTER TO MUNXAL.iL G. SHAH 

May 8, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

Send the accninpanying letter' to Panchgani. I tvelcomc the 
idea that you should set up house with her. Wc shall think over 
the matter when Kanchan returns, if on getting Kanchan’s reply 
you think it necessary to go to Panchgani you may do so. I have 
no objection if you stay there and Kanchan comes here. 

BUtiiagt fma 

Bapu 

Frara a pbolmut of tbe G«daniii; G.N. 8543. Also O.W. 7085. Courtesy: 
MuanahU G. Shah 


' FUr tbe preeediog heni. 
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60, LETTER TO PRABHUUL 


Sevagram, Wardha, 

3f 1940 

BHAI PRABHULALr 

I have the report of your work. It is quite satiffactory. 

BUs$u^t fnm 
Bapu 

From « photmut of the Guj»rati: G.M. 413^ 


6t. LETTER TO LORD LINUTHGOW 

.Sevagram, Wardha, 
May 9, 1940 

DEAR LORD LINLITHGOW, 

I must thank you for your prompt and frank reply of 29th 
ultimo. 

I had the Hansard by me thoughtfully sent by Miss Harrison, 
so I read Lord Zetland’s full speech.* I am sorry to say it 
read worse than cabled siimmaiy. But I will not weary you 
with argument on points. My position is that Great Britain, to 
put herself right morally, should make requisite declaration 
unconditionally almut India's right of sclfnlctcrmination. If you 
say that right will lx. recognized when she fulfils the conditions you 
lay down, self*determinatiun may be indefinitely postponed, for the 
conditions may never be fulfilled. 

/ am. 

Tows smttnfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Firom a photostat: Q.W. I02S7. Oourtnjr: liuSa Office Libnuy, Leodon 


* Kidr iootiioie 1, p. 21. 
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62. LETTER TO AKBAR UTDARI 


Sevaoram, Wardha, 

9, im 

DEAR SIR AKBAR, 

Your letter makes strange reading.* Communal unity would 
never come by generalizations or glossing over serious disturbances. 
I do not know what Bihar incident you refer to. But If there was 
a denial of justice in Biliar, it is no precedent worthy to lie copied. 

.\nd why should public criticism of a big disturliance prejudice 
judicial proceedings ag<-unst individuals? 

Ymtn dmtrtfy, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. B0i8 

63. LETTER TO JAGAm.iTU 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 

May 9, 1940 

MY DEAR JAOA.NNATH, 

Surely Dr. Gopichand* needs no introduction or certificate 
from me. That he is the agent for everything I stand for is more 
than enougli. Don’t worry for him. In the Punjab, he is his own 
introduction and advertisement. I am glad he is free from the 
Parliamentary burden. I shall expect great things from him fur 
constructivT work. 

Please hand the enclosed* to Shakuutala Devi. 

Babu 

From a photoiut: C.W. %S. Courtesy: Lala Jaipmtulb 

*The addrcMce** kttcr dated May 2. 1940, retd: “My dinppoiouneiit 
is no less than youn. The big quettioo of communal unity governs ail thOK 
minor proceedings, and, until progrcH is made svilh that problem, many 
other probientt must be at a standstill, and communal manifesiationi will occur. 

“As to the regretubie Bidar affair (which is reminiscent of iocidena last 
year in Biharb cases arc before die eouru involving many acemed. I can 
only express surprise that sUtemenU have [been] issued prgudking some of 
the iaues.” 

^Gopichaad Bhargava 

4 This is not traceabie. 
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64. LETTER TO M.VfUBEHM S. mSHRUWALA 


Sevagrav, Waroha, 

9, 1940 

CKI. MANUDIy 

I got your letter. Why need you give your address, since the 
whole world knows you? If, therefore, I merely write Bombay, will 
not the letter reach you? Or do you perhaps think that I must have 
your address by heart? Ba is all right. 1^ you vnsh to come here 
in Ashadh ? You know that you will he welcome whenever you wish 
to come. Kunvarji* is keeping good health. Sharda is still here. The 
boy is fine. His eczema persists but he is gprowing. It is very hot. 

Bkssuigt from 
Bapu 

From a copy of the Gujarati: C.W. 2676. Courtesy: Kanubbai N. Mashruwaia 

65. LETTER TO SAR.iSlVATI GA.yDHI 

Sevagram, Waruka, 
Majf 9, 1940 

an. SARU, 

I got your letter. It is not as if I abstained from writing to 
you because I did not want to bless you. Where can I go if I 
make you and Kanti angry? Ba and I can only wish you well. 
I am glad to know that Shanti^ is well. I have also heard 
that Kanti has failed. He should not grieve over his failure. He 
gets another opportunity to study. If he studies steadily, he will 
lieromc a good doctor. I hope you are keeping good health. 

' BUtmgi Jnm 

Bapu 

SHRIMATI SaRASWATI 

Maohavi Mandiram, Easwaravattom 

NsYYAnnNRARAI, TllAVANCORt^ 

From a photMtat of the Hindi: G.N. 6175. Alio C.W. 3449. Courtesy: 
Kandlal Gandhi 

^Addreaee*! Guher 
'*Addrc»ee's son 
^Address Grom the C.W. copy 
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66, ISTERVim TO ''THE TJAm OF /.VD/*4”» 

Sevaorjui, 

.War 9, 1940 

Seated on a mat in hu small barely furnished room, with a tret doto 
wrapped round bis head, Mr. Gandhi carefully explained his viewpoint. He 
spoke tvith great eamestnen. 

I would welcome a aettictnent which etisurc.s peace with lionour. 
The Viceroy knows I am always ready. 

I am not averse to coming to terms with Britain on matters 
like defence and commercial interests, and I am fully prepared that 
these adjustments should be referred to a Constituent .<\3^mhly as 
part of an agreed settlement. 

Mr. Gandhi tvent on to explain bis attitude to Uie Constituent \%- 
setnbly. 

I believe personally that it is the most satisfactor>' method of 
procedure; but don’t forget that I preserve an open mind on the 
matter. If some people hold that there arc other forms of procedure 
which arc more representative, I am willing to l>e convinced. 
Today I say that the assembly should be elected on adult franchise, 
but here again my mind is ofjen to alternative pro|)osals provided 
these proposals have the backing of representative men. 

“If the Vierroy." asketl ilir C(MTest|MNi<ient, tU.ii hr wilt summon 

a cmifereiice of ‘tlir Ijrst Kiu^lolimrit ami thr |>r^i Indians*, and il’ If furilirr 
agrees that its irrms of reference will be to arrange for the csiablislimenl of 
self-government within the shorted period practicable, would you accqjt that 
gesture ?” 

Certainly, it will be acceptable. In the preliminary conference 
it is neccssiiry that the Ijcst Englishmen and the Irest Indians should 
meet to adjust their differences, but in the framing of the constilu* 
tion only Indians must participate. 

If the Viceroy is authorized to declare that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment have definitely come to the conclusion that it is the 
sole right of India to determine the form of government under 
which she would live, and if with that end he summons a conference 

* Thu aiqieared in Harijm under the title "An Important Interview**. 
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of the best EngUshmen and the best Indians — the latter elected 
according to an acceptable procedure — to devise a method whereby 
a Constituent Assembly can be summoned for the purpose of framing 
a constitution and for solving all proUems that .may arise, I would 
accept the proposal. But I don’t sense the proper atmosphere 
today. 

Aiked %vheUier, if Hu Majesty** Govenunent summoned a conference 
and acted in good faith, Mr. Ctandhi wmuld be prepared to use hk penonal 
influence to induce the Coogreis Minisien to return to office, die Mahatma 
quickly replied: 

Not unless there is a Hindu>Muslim agreement. I should 
wait. 

As I said good>bye, Mr. Gandlu chafed: 

You did not deserve the interview. You brought a hot unnd 
with you to Sevagram. 

The te m pe r ature was 108. He laughed uproariously at my obvious 
retort: “It is an til wind which brings no one any good.** 

Tht Timt 0 / tnJk, iO-3-1940; also Hmyrn, IS-S-IOIO 


67. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sevagram, 

Afay //, 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

Your letter. 

Dr. Risti and her friend can easily stay in the Circuit House. 
Ghanshyamdas and Jamnalalji here. Over head and ears in 
work. 

Sharda’s Anand was not smallpox. Many were willing to be 
vaccinated. Ba, Durga and other women said no. But the storm 
has blown over. In the village too, it has subsided. 

Lilavati had a sempion sting and so had Amtul Salaam. L. 
suffered much. 

Love. 

Bafo 

^¥rom the origmal: G.W. 3967. Counesy: Amrtt Kaur. Also GJ(. 7276 



€8. LETTER TO ANSAPVRSA C. MEHTA 


Sbvaqram, Wardha, 

May //, 1940 

CHI. ANNAPURNA, 

I have your letter. May you prosper. May your pious 
aspirations be fulfilled. 

Come over whenever you wish. 

BUtsiap fim 

Bapu 

From a pholoiUl oT the Gujarati: S.N. 9426 


69. LETTER TO MUSXALAL G. SHAH 

May //, 1940 

Considering everything, it would be good if you sisited 
Panchgani. There is a wire from Kaucitatt, too, asking mo to 
send you. 

Bapu 

From a photmtat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8542. Alio C.W. 7088. Courteiyt 
Munnalal G. Shah 

70. LETTER TO M.XRGARETE SPIEGEL 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

May //, 1940 

t’HI. AMAI.A, 

I have yf)ur letter. I was \cry happy. It is goorl you arc serv- 
ing the blind dog. You arc looking after Mother, too. Every- 
body is fine here. 

BU$$mfi fim 
Bapu 

Dr. Margarets Spiegel 
IVANHOB, OpP. BaCKBAY BaTKI 
Fort, Bombay 

From the GiuaraU origmal: Spiiyd Papm. Cowrioy: Ndiru Memorial 
Museum and library 
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7/. QJJESTION BOX 

Democracy and Non>violence 

q. Wliy do you ny, "Oemocracy cm only be uved Uuough oou-vio- 
knee”?* 

A. Because democracy, so long as it is sustained by tdolenoe, 
cannot provide for or protea the weak. N4y notion of democracy is 
that under it the weakest should have the same opportunity as the 
strongest. That can never iiappcn except through non-violence. 
No country in the world today shows any but patronizing regard 
for the weak. The weakest, you say, go to the wall. Take your 
own case. Your land is owned by a few capitalist owners. The 
same is true of South Africa. TTicsc large holdings cannot be sus- 
tained except by violence, veiled if not open. Western democracy, 
as it functions today, is diluted Nazism or Fascism. At best it is 
merely a cloak to hide the Nazi and the Fascist tendencies of impe- 
rialism. Why is there the war today, if it is not for the satisfaction 
of the desire to share the spoils? It was not through democratic 
methods that Britain bagged India. Wliat is the meaning of South 
African democracy? Its very constitution has been drawn to 
protect the white man against the coloured man, the natural 
occupant. Your own history is perhaps blacker still, in spite of 
what the Nortlicrn States did for the al>olition of slavery. TTie 
way you have tre.atrd the Negro presents a discreditable record. 
And it is to save such democracies that the war is being fought! 
There is something very hypocritical about it. I am thinking 
just now in terms of non-violence and trying to expose \nolence 
in its nakedness. 

India is trying to evolve true democracy, i.e., without vio- 
lence. Our weapons are those of satyagraha expressed through 
tlio charkha, the village industries, primary education through 
handicralhi, removal of untouchability, communal harmony, 
prohibition, and non-violent oi^nization of labour as in Ahmeda- 
bad. These mean mass effort and mass education. We have Ing 
agencies for conducting these activities. They are purely volun- 
ta^, and their only sanction is service of the lowliest. 

* The quesdooer was m American. 
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OjossnoN mox 

This is the permaneiu part of the non>violent effort. From 
this is created the capacity to offer non-violent resistance 

called non-co-operation and civil disobedient which may cul- 
minate in mass refusal to pay rent and taxes. As you know, we 
have tried non-co-operation and civil disobedience on a fairly 
large scale and fairly successfully. The experiment has in it 
promise of a brilliant future. As yet our resistance has been 
that of the weak. The aim is to develop the resistance of the 
strong. Your wars will never ensure safety for democracy. 
India’s experiment can and will, if the {>eoplc come up to the 
mark or, to put it another way, if God gives me the necessary 
msdotn and strcagtii to bring tlic experiment to fruition. 

Hypocrisy 

I agree wiOi you tliat tliote who do not lielirvr in the tr^iu laid 
down by yon for enrolment a.6 satyagrahif dtould not hold odice In the (hm- 
grc» organization. What is, however. ha|>petiing is that, %rlule eml»argo upon 
disbelief has been effective, hypocrisy u ei^oy^ng a premium. People who 
have nothing in common with yoitr programme are coming forward with the 
latyagraha pledge^ in order to capture power, their only qualification being 
lack of sauplcs. Can you as grtieral of the satyagraiui army situt your eyes 
to thb? If not, what remedy do you propose? 

A. I suppose Cowper not knowing how to deal witli the 
hypocrite paid hint a compliment by saying tliat "hy|K>crij!y was 
an ode to virtue’^. And so it is. But tlic genilcrnen whom 
you refer to will soon disaivcr their error either by my sensing 
the hypocrisy and not starting the struggle, or hy their lieing 
tired of a role which requires labtiur from them. Meanwhile 1 
must take everyone at his or her word, and liclievc that those 
who have taken the pledge have done so in gocnl faith. 1 have 
no right to question anybcKiy^s mrHive unless 1 have pnjof posi- 
tive to the contrary. 

DePRNce OF India Act 

q. The rcsolutiofi’ paned al Ramgarh says tliat **(>)ftgranfiim and 
those under the Qongreat influence cannot help in the prosecution of the War 
with men, money or material'*. Every resolution of the CongreM has to be 
explauijed to the people by Congressmen ami Cotigrewi committees. If we do 
that, wc are sure to oflend the provtsions of the I>efenoe of Imlia Act, i.e., 

^ Pidr Appeodu 1. 

^Rodiefoucauld says: ••Hypocrisy is the homage paid hy vkc lo 
virtue.** 

3 Vkk Vol. LXXI, Appeadia VI. 
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«ve wrill be eeaimittinf m act of civil diiobedience belbre you ai feoeral 
have given the word. What are we to do under the cffcnautancei? 

A. 1 am not quite sure that you will commit an olTenoe 
against the Defence of India Act merely by explaining the reso> 
lution to the people. But you can easily put yourself under it 
by adding *|pnger’ to your explanation and delivering a Hrst*class 
harangue against* British rule. In your place I would not do it. 
Sufficient education has been given to the people as to what Bri- 
tish rule is. But you should lay stress on what the people have 
to do to get out of foreign rule. Therefore everything depends 
upon how you say it. You will offend against my instructions 
when you disobey explicit orders served upon you. 

Self-determination 

( 2 . Are you right in caoceding the right of seir-determination to Mui- 
limi in a matter so vitally adecting oihen abo. via., Hindus, Sikhs, etc.? Sup- 
posing the nuyority of the Muslims decide in favour of partition in terms of 
the Muslim League resolution, what happens to the self-determination of 
Hindus, Sikhs, etc., who will be minoritks in the Muslim States? If you 
go on like this, where will be the end to it? 

A. Of course Hindus and Sikhs will have the same right. 
I have simply said that there is no other non-violent method of 
dealing with the problem. If every component part of the nation 
claims the right of self-determination for itself there is no one 
nation and Uterc is no independence. I have already said that 
Pakistan is such an untruth that it cannot stand. As soon as the 
authors begin to work it out, they will find that it is not prac- 
ticable. In any case mine is a personal opinion. \Vliat the vast 
Hindu masses and tiic others will say or do I do nut know. My 
micuou is to work for tlie unity of all, for the sake of the equal 
good of all. 

What Should Be Done? 

<t. la the last meeting* of the Working Gommittee the Committee have 
resolved that all Oongreas committees should eidier be transfiarmed into satya- 
gmha committees or the office-bearen, who for any reason cannot sign the 
pledge, should resign and make room for others who have signed the pledge. 
Now, if any Congreesman has no Ihith in your technique but has aooqsted it 
osUy to carry out the Working Committee's resdutian and is qiinning only 
becMise he wants to remain in ofltee, is he entitled to be eo we a satyagrahi 
and remain in oSoe? 

1 Hdd at Wardha from Aptfl 15 to ApiU 19 
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A. Surely the office-bearers should resign. The pledge taken 
merely to remain in office is of no value. Such a person should 
not hold office. 

For NoN-PBRroRUANCB 

If anyone signing the satyagtaha pledge docs not ohaervc the roles 
laid down in it, what action will be taken against sudt a satyagrahi? 

A. He is liable to be removed from the position he may hold. 

If a Committef- Rkfuses 

Q. If a Congress comroiiiee reuses to uansform itself into a satyagiaha 
committee, what is the position of that committee? 

A, That area will be unrepresented unless there are other 
Congressmen to take the place of the defunct committee. 

Cas They Take the Plei>oe? 

<2. Can the following persons take the satyagraha pledge? 

(a) A pleader wlto has given an undertaking to the court that he will 
not join any civil disobedience nun-ement. 

(b) A person who though he wean khadi himself buys mill-cloih for 
otheis and uses mill>cloth for his bcd'aliects, etc. 

(c) A person who though a khadi-wearer liiimelf trades in foreign cloth. 

A. Tliese persons cannot take the pledge. 

Sevaoram, May 13, 19-10 
Harijan, 18-5-1940 

7?. FAVOURITISM 

On reading my note* in Harijan of 9th March on the Seng 
Khasi School, a correspondent writes:* 

... It is all too true that tlie books on the prescribed Iwi are 
nearly all mission books, and are unusable by any non>Christian sdioai. 
. . . All the people with influence in the Education Department, to far as 
Khasi education is concerned, arc Chrutiam, and the scales are wdghied 
very heavily in lavotir of nutskn schools, and against such oourageous 
efliorts as the one referred to by your oorrespondent. . . . 


* Fife Vol. LXXI, pp. 218-9. 

* Only estcerpts are r e p ro du ced here. 
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This is a matter ibr the Assam Government to attend to. 
Whatever may have happened before, the scandal such as the 
one referred to by my correspondent should cease under a Gov- 
ernment which is responsible to the people. 

Sevaoram, May 13, 1940 
Harijan, 18-5-1940 

73. NON-CO-OPERATION 

The following is from a godfearing political friend whom 
everybody knows:* 

• « • I have been clcnety following your experiment!i in ahbnsa and 
satyagraha. . • • But I tell you these %veapons of youn have been and are 
being abused in the world, . . . Non-co-operation has become a curse in 
everyday life. Its ill effects arc seen in family circles* in associations, in 
business, in factories and in Government offices. 

. . . Having learnt its use from you, selfish people use it In your 
name in order to gain their selfish ends, and bring misery upon thousands 
of iKSople. Therefore 1 beg of you not to employ this weapon in politics. • • . 

I request you not to embarrass tlie British in any way while 
they are engaged in this Ufe-and-deatli struggle. But I know, by itself die 
Congiess will not have the patience to do so, though it may under your 
advice. . • . 

If the Congressmen must embarrass the British, 1 feel they should go 
back to offices in the Piovinccs and diould face the British Govemraenl with 
a dilemma at every step in the Provincial and the Central Assemblies. • • • 
Again we have to solve the Hindu-MusUm problem. For that we 
should call a conference of all the communal leaders and party leaders. If we 
make an effort beforehand, we might become united by the time the Govern- 
ment is %rilling to call the Constituent Assembly. No time should be lost. 
The demands of the Mussalmans will mount up as time goa on. I am oer^ 
tain God will help us to attain unity if we try for it in right earnest and 
without delay. . . . 

The writer is one of the most earnest among us. He has 
presented one side of the picture, but like all one-sided pictures 
this also is misleading. 

Every powerful thing is liable to misuse. Opium and arsenic 
aie most potent and uselul dbrugs. And they lend themselves to 
great abuse. No one has for that reason suggested the stoj^ng 

*OnIy c K cerp o are reproduoed bete. 
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of their good lue. If non-con^ieratton has lent itsctf to abuse in 
some cases, in many cases its wise use has proved absolutely 
efficacious. A thing has to be judged by its net eflcct. Tlie 
net effect of non>vioIent non-cooperation has been of the greatest 
benefit to India. It has brou^t about an awakening among Ute 
masses which would probably have taken generations otherwise. 
It has prevented bloodshed and anarchy and on the whole im- 
proved the relations between the Britishers and oiu-selves. 'flierc 
is a better mutual understanding iKxause there is liciter mutu.*tl 
respect than ever before. And yet our non-co-operation has licen 
indifferently non-violent. 1 hold that non-co-operation is of uni- 
versal use. Well api>licd, its use in politics can wholly displace 
the use of barbarous weapons of mutual destructhm. The thing 
to do, therefore, is not to restrict its use hut to extend it, care 
being taken that it is used in accordance with the known laws 
regulating its use. Risk of misuse has undoubtedly to be run. 
But with the increase in the knowledge of its right use, the risk 
can be minimized. 

One safe thing altout non-co-operation is that in the end 
its abuse recoils more upon the users than upon those against 
whom it is used. Its abu.se is the greatest in d«intestic relations 
because those against whom it is usttd are not strung enough to resist 
the abuse. It becomes a case of mis;spplie«l atfeciion. Doting 
parents or wives are the greatest victims. These will learn wisdom 
when they realize that affection docs not demand yielding to 
extortion in any form. On the contrary true airetuiun will resist it. 

TltC writer sugg<;sts the usual parliamentary programme with 
obstruction. Its futility, when it is not tracked hy readiness for 
non-co-operation and civil disolxrdiencc, has liecn fully demon- 
strated. 

So far as the British arc concerned I have alre-ady said that 
1 will do nothing to embarrass them. I am .strainit.g every nerve 
to avoid a conflict. But they may make it inevitable. Even so, 
I am praying for a mode of application which will Ix^ elfcciive 
and still not embarrassing in the sense of violent outbreaks 
throi^hout the country. 

Here I must say that, whilst it is true that active co opera- 
tion on the part of Congressmen is not yet much in evidence, of 
passive co-operation on their part there is no lack. Violent, 
sporadic eruptions on the part of the people would have para- 
lysed my effort to gather together forces of non-\nolence in an 
effective manner. As it is, the restraint which they have exer- 
cised fills me with hope for the future. 
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Hindu'Mutlim unity is a morsel by itself. But my friend 
is on the wrong track when he suggests that, unity should be 
hastened for fear of Muslinu raising their demands. Demands 
against whom.^ India is as much theirs au anybody else’s. The 
way to unity lies through just demands once for all, not through 
ever*increauing demands, whether just or unjust. The demand 
for partition puts an end to all effort for unity for the time 
being. 1 hold tliat communid understanding is not a pre- 
requisite to the British doing justice on their part. When they 
feel that they want to recognize India's right of self-determina- 
tion, all the difficulties that they put forth as obstacles in their 
path will melt away like ice before the sun’s rays. The right of 
self-determination means the right of determination by every 
group and ultimately every individual. The demand for a 
Constituent Assembly presumes that the determinations of the 
groups and individuals will coincide. Should it happen other- 
wise and partition become the fashion, cither we shall have 
partition or partitions rather than foreign rule, or we shall conti- 
nue to wrangle among ourselves and submit to foreign rule, or 
else have a proper civil war. Anyway the present suspense can- 
not continue. It has to end one way or the other. I am an 
optimist. I have every hope that when we come to grips Hin- 
dus, Muslims and all others will throw in their weight in favour 
of India which all will claim as their own. 

Sevagram, May 13, 1940 
Hoiijan, 18-5-1940 


74. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 
Majf 13, 1940 

EHAl VALLABHBHAI, 

I have already written to you about this matter. I have 
written to him* too. I suppose you know that Nanabhat b 
connected with this. Just now we shall have to hand him 
Rs. 2,000. We shall manage it. I am writing to him in detail; 
you sliould too. 


i stdir p. 68. 



UCTTER TO MANILAI. OANDBI 67 

1 have not yet read the note about Chandrashanicer. I will 
do aometiiing if I can. What happened at Rajkot? 

Bktsmgt Jmm 
Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Btfmta PtUf»-2: Sordar VtdlMtUmm, p. 240 

75. LETTER TO DILKHUSH B. DIW.VQI 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

Maj /5, 1940 

BHAI DILKHUSH, 

Mahadev has given a pleasant description of your work. Do 
you label all your boxes? Have you lx>ught cows? Do you have 
an oil-press? Have you intrt>duccd any other industries? You 
should take up only the work you can easily do. But as the 
men are obedient, you will {K;rhaps be able to take new work 
from them easily; they too would fetch a little income. 

BUismg$ Jhm 
Bapu 

ShRI DiLKHttSH DiWANJI 
Khadi Ashram 
Karadi via Navsari 

From a pliotmtat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2G45 


76. LETTER TO MAmUL GAmU! 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
Af«jt 14, 1940 

CHI. MANILAL, 

Your attack on Jinnah Saheb in l\nSan Opinim] was not 
proper. You sliould never discuss our quarrels here. Tliis is 
only the impression I have formed from this end. I do not know 
whether you have any special reason for such severe criticism. 

Medh* has arrived. His daughter is getting married on the 
21st. He has not yet visited me. I have written ti> him to come 
any time. 

> Surendrarai Bapubhai Medb. an asKteiate of Gandhiji and a leadinK 
•atyagraht during South Africa struggle 
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Ba it well. 1 am of course well. There is no indication 
that 1 shall be starting a strug]^ in the immediate future. 

Radha has been here for the last two or tlirce days. She 
has grown a little thin. 

It is extremely hot. 

Kishorclal is in Bombay. 

BUtsmgs Jmm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gqiaiati: G.N. 4912 


77. LETTER TO PRITHVI SINGH 

Sevaoram, Wardka, 
May 14, 1940 

BHAl PRITHVI tINOH, 

Sardar has sent me your letter to him. He will send you 
the money, but your citimaies have not been carefully calcu- 
lated. How can you afford to pay for water the price of milk 
and that too in sucii a poor country? How can you run a camp 
like this? You say that all the people there are happy. Why 
shouldn’t they be ? You have taken them out on a picnic or 
are giving them a change of air. Getting milk from a distance 
of fifteen miles is a luxury which only the rich can afford. You 
can get even six hundred men on your conditions. What is 
heat and cold to a person who has come to learn to serve? I 
fear that your disciples, both men and women, are not likely to 
turn out very useful. You may, therefore, take Rs. 2,U00 but 
spend the money carefully. If you lose your reputation, I sliall 
lose miue as well. After completing your work in Ghogha I think 
it will be safer to go back to tlie original idea. Borsad, 
Aliinedabad or Bardoli— wliichever Sardar selects. 

Bltismgs Jnm 
Bapu 

From Gtfianitit C.W* 294S. Gourtmy: Prithvi Singh 



7B, LETTER TO AMRIT EAUR 


Unrmstd Sbvaokam, Wardha, 

M(y 15 , mo 

cm. AMRIT, 

Your two important letters were torn as sewn fa»l they 
were read. Therefore I have to trust my memory h)r wlut I am 
to write. But since you insist on all this, I IjiUT to submit. 

Tlic articles I could send earlier but I liecame indifferent 
as Sushila could cfrecti\r|y and quickly translate the articles. 
Yours* could never reach Delhi the same week. I have told 
you I might get the translation here. You are still to trans- 
late for practice, so that when yon return, you will bring 
greater ability and dispatch for the translation work. You have 
therefore to translate the articles with the same care that you 
would give if they wrre t«» lx- sent to the press. You should 
then send them to me for examination. You slnmld not read 
Sushila's translation till you have done yours. 

Sir M.^ disap|X)ints me. His letter is curious. But you arc 
right in saying that we have to cultivate even sucli |»eople. 
We have to convert the flie-hards. 

I cannot say I miss you. I atn daily getting more and 
more det.iched. I vein 0) miss nolwHly aiul nothing. I have no 
time to think of these tilings. The burd'm I cany occupies the 
whole of my time. Thi.s is not to say that I would not like your 
return or that the,rc is no work for you. Tlietr is woik and there 
is no work. That has Ixen life from the Iteginning. But if (is] 
much more so now than ever. There is an inner longing for 
loneliness. If Harijnn wa.s stoppixl tod.ay, I should not feel the 
deprivation. And yet the plate is growing. 

There is no smallpox now. 

Lalita Kumari came in today. She has two servants. She 
is with me. 

Ramnarayan’s letter is disappointing. You need not write 
to him any more. I shall write when I can. 

Your letter to Narsingarh is good. It is being sent. 

* The KMiree has '‘you”. 

aprenimably Sir Mina IsmaU; ni$ “A Onesided Inquiry”, pp. 464. 
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Tlie war is taking an ugly turn. Let us see what happens. 
Somehow or other I do not feel the same way as you do. I do 
not want to see the Allies defeated. But I do not consider Hitler 
to be as bad as he is depicted. He is showing an ability that 
is amazing and he seems to be gaining his victories without much 
bloodshed. Englishmen are showing the strength that Empire 
builders must have. I expect them to rise much higher than 
they seem to be doing. But I must stop now. 

If I have omitted any of your questions you must remind 
me. Hot here. But I am keeping well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

This was written 9.30 a.m. Your today’s note just in 1.30 
p.m. I sent you all my articles. I wrote very few. All but 
unimportant five lines going with this. 

From the original: C.W. 3G67. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 6476 


79. LETTER TO DEVDAS GANDHI 

SeVAGRAM, WaRDHA, 

May 15, 1940 

CHI. DKVDAS, 

I have your letter. What you write is correct. Our fjeoplc 
are easily influenced. I got your telephonic message. I do not 
intend to write anything immediately. I will write when the 
time comes. We had heard the news al)out Ramu*. I did not 
feel unhappy but Ba did that you had not informed us. Ba still 
has such attachments though they have weakened considerably. 
Her forbearance, equimindedness, generosity, fortitude and firm- 
ness astonish me. Her health is good and she remains cheerful. 

I see no need for anyone to go to America. Only what we 
can do here will have some effect. Nevertheless if an occasion 
arises, we shall see. 

Blusmgs fim 

Bapu 

^ Fram a photmtat of the Gugarati: G.N. 2123 


* Ra mrh a nd ra, addrciMe’s'aea 



90. LETTER TO MUJfXALAl G. SH.iH 


Skvaoram, 

Ma/ 15, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

I have your letter. It is good that you ha\T gone there. 
I think it is a great thing that you have found peace of mind. 
Stay there as long as duty demands. In any caM you must do 
so as long as it may tie necessary for your peace of mind. 

Bbtmgt fnm 
Bapo 

ShRI MuNNALALJt 

C/o Shri Baijcrisiina 

Vadilal Sarabiiai .\rogva Bkavan 

Panchgani 

From a photostat of the (lujarati; G.N. 8541. Also C.W. 7089. Courtny; 
Muitnalal G. Shall 


81. LETTER TO PURATAS T 

SCVAORAM, WaRDHA, 

May 15, 1940 

CHI. PURATA.N, 

You arc doing excellent work. But do you want me to 
notice all that work in Harijan? If it is likely to do any good, 
I will certainly write. Anand and you must Ik; fine, 

BUsmgt frm 

Bapu 


Shri Puratan Buch 
Harijan Ashram 
Sabarmati 
B.B. & C.I. Rly. 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9173 
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82. MESSAGE TO M.WS.P. DELEGATIO^’* 

Wardha, 

Ma^ 16, 1940^ 

My message has been already given, and 1 have none new 
to give you. All I will say is that now that you have actively 
taken up this great mission, you will not cease from your effort 
until Hindu-Muslim unity is achieved. I would ask you to for* 
get that you have any quarrel with the Muslim League people. 
Your object differs from theirs, but they also are our brothers 
and you cannot convert them unless you treat them as such and 
refrain from all personal attacks. You have to carry conviction 
to them, for unless you or we can win them over there is no 
Hindu-Muslim unity. I wish you godsjjecd. 

llarijan, 25-5-1940 


83. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Skvauram, 
May 17, 1940 

cm. AMRIT, 

Your corrections are quite g<H)d. They should have occur- 
red to every one of us, Irut there you are. 

Here arc some letters for you. 

I shall examine your translations and return to you. Have 
commenced t[he]^ [c]*xam[i]’nation aln^ady. 

Lalita Kumari is down with headache. Nothing much. She 
has these attacks often. 

Love. 

Bapo 


> Extracted from Mahadev Deni’s article “God-speed”. About twenty- 
seven Red Shirts, accompanied by AU Bahadur Khan, M.L.A., who had come to 
attend the Azad Muslim Conference in Delhi in April, called on Gandhiji aud 
asked him for a message. 

3 From Th l/iaAi, 17-5-1940 

’ The source is damaged here. 
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[PS.] 

J.L.* came in yesterday. He left this morning. 

From the original: C.W. 3968. Courtetr: Amrii Kaur. Abo G.N. 7277 


84. LETTER TO DR. STED .M.iH.MUD 

Sevaoram, VVardha, 

May 17f 1940 

DEAR MAHMC’D, 

I have your letter. Btrforc you can make .anything of the 
Delhi Gonlcrencc* much spade work has to l>c done. 

Englishmen like me and dislike me by turns. I remain the 
same. 

rt»t, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photmtal: G.N. 50GG 


85. LETTER TO MARGARETE SPIEGEL 

Sevaokam, Waruiia, 

.May 17, 1940 

CHI. AMALA, 

I did not write 'sharam'^. I wrote ‘stinin'. It is goo»l .tonin 
— that you are serving the blind dog.* It is a veiy happy thing 
that among all the te.-ichers you are the only Kuro|>ean. M:ilia- 
dev is not keen on writing to you. 

BUtsingt Jrom 
Bapu 

From the Gujarati original: Spiegel Paper*. Couitay; Nehru Memorial 
Muieum and Library 


* Jawaharlal Nehru 

> The All-India Azad Muslim Conference held at Delhi Cron April 27 to 
30. One of the resdutiom passed by the Conference condemned the Pakbtan 
adieme as “impracticable and harmful to the country's inierett generally and 
Muslims’ in particular”. 

7 Meaning 'shame'; oiJt letter to the addressee, p. 59. 

^This sen t ence b in Engi b b . 



86, A HIDEOUS EVID 


A friend from Kamalapuram writes as follows: 

I am quite sure that Congressmen must not tolerate this 

evil. 

Harijan, lB.5-1940 

87. FOREWORD TO "MAULANA ABUL KALAM AZAD"^ 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 

Mty 18, 1940 

I have had the privilege of being associated with Maulana 
Abut Kalam Azad in national work since 1920. In the know* 
ledge of Islam he is surpassed by no one. He is a profound 
Arabic scholar. His nationalism is as robust as his faith in 
Islam. That he is today the supreme head of the Indian National 
Congress has deep meaning which should not be lost sight of 
by anyi student of Indian politics. 

M. K. Ga.ndiii 

Madmu AbtU Kalm Asad 


88. TELEGR.AM TO JAMMLAL BAJAJ 

Warohaoanj, 

May 18, 1940 

Jamnalalji 
Shree, Bombay 

HAVE NOT COURAOE ASK SAROJINIOBVl TUB TIME.* 
SHE B ILL. 

Bapu 

Pimekm Patnh Bapaki .ishinad, p. 234 

* The article by Amrit Kaur. not rqmduced here, dealt with die evil of 
brotheh coming up lUrdigiouifiun and fbiivali and quoted aleMer fton Kama* 
hqiufwn complaining about die local Congremmen’s apathy to it. 

A bfognqildcal memoir by Mahadev Deiai 

* The source has "every”. 

* The addressee bad requested Gandmi tosend Sarqjin! Naidu to Jaipur. 
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89. LETTER TO MIRABEHX 


Sbvaoram, Waroha, 

Maj J8, 1940 

cm. MIRA, 

I was wondering why I had not heard from you so long. 
Anything beyond a week will be too long for me. lliougti your 
descriptive letters are welcome (they are your speciality) a p.C, 
when you ha\'e no time would be enough. 

Do I take it that you have Icf^ OeP for good? 1 don’t 
mind if you have. 1 want you to feel free and make younelf 
happy. 

Your description of yonr new place* is attractive, but I do 
not know that I shall ever reach there. There is no prospet:t of 
my going to Simla. Though Sevagram is a furnace just now, 
I feel like not moving out at all. The work before me takes up 
all my time. 

R. K.* is in Simla. Maharani of Vizianagram is here just 
now. So also is Radha. 

P.^ is in Ghogha with his band of 340 boys and 40 girls. 
Water and milk and vegetables have to lje brought daily from 
Bhavnagar. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 6452. (Jourtesy: Mirabdm. Also G.N. 10047 


• Od Ashram where the addreaee sttyed lor three moatbs 

* In Palampur, Kaogra 
^Rt^kuinari Atnrit Kaur 
^ Fritbvi Stngb 
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90. LETTER TO SHAMTIKUMAR Ji. MORARJEE 


Unrmsed Sevaoram, 

18, 1940 

CHI. SHANTIKUMAR, 

I have your two letters, as also the cheque for Rs. 5,000 
jointly from Grandmother and yourself for the equipment for the 
hospital here. I hope to utilize the amount. 

Your second letter is very important. 1 very much appreciate 
your minute examination of the details regarding khadi. I am 
in agreement %vith you on many of the points raised by you and 
will now enter into correspondence with Kakubhai* on this subject. 

The position regarding the exhibition is rather complicated. 
Not that shipping, steel manufacture, etc., are not beneficial to 
the country. They do not, however, stand in need of any help 
from the Congress; or if they do it is help of a different nature. 
The object in confining the exhibition to products of village in- 
dustries is to raise the importance of these industries, to educate 
the people and to concentrate the country’s attention on this ac- 
tivity. Anything other than village industries should, indeed, haxx 
no place either in the exhibition or outside it. Since, however, 
I have not Ijeen able to cjury all co-workers with me on this 
point, some confusion dfjcs persist in this respect. I admit, how- 
ever, that there, can be other views also on this matter. Please 
come over here some linte and discuss the thing with me. These 
days it is very hot. You may coine in June when it will be 
cooler. 

Blessings fim 

Bapu 

From Gtyaiati: C.VV. 4731. Courtesy: Shaatikunur N. Morarjee 


* Furudtottam K. Jen^Jani 
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91. QJJESTIOM BOX 


Spinnino Regularly 

Q. What do you mean by 'ipinniiig regotarly* If one t|iiM for a coupia 
of houn during a month or for half an hour once or t%tice a week, «rould he be 
deemed to have ntufied the condition about •pinning regularly? 

A. ‘Regularly* was put in the place of ‘daily’. Tliis wat 
meant to provide for accidental or unavoidable ominions. Titeits 
fore spinning every week or at stated intervals will not meet the 
case. A satyagrahi will be expected to spin daily except for 
valid reasons such as sickness, travelling or the like. 

Satyagraha Camps and Untouchabiuty 

ft. Satyagraha camp* are being organised for the training of voluntem all 
over the counuy. But tlic principle with regard to the renunciation of unlouch* 
ability in every shape and form is not being rigorously enforced. Don't you agree 
that it ou^t to be made an absolute rule in the camps that no one wito regards 
the touch of Harijans as polluting and does not freely mix with them should be 
permitted to attend them? 

A. I have no hesitation whatsoever in saying that he who 
has the sliglitest untouchability in him is wholly unfit for en> 
rolment in the Satyagraha Saia. I regard untouchability as the 
root cause of our downfall and of Hindu'Muslim discord. Un* 
touchability is the curse of Hinduism and therefore of India. 
The taint is so pervasive that it haunts a man even after he has 
changed over to another faitli. 

Partition and Non-Musums 

Q,, You have said in HmjoK that "If die eight crora of MusUms destie 
partitioa, no power on earth can prevent it.*’^ Does it not strike you that 25 
crares of noo-MusIims too might have a say in the maner? Doa not your 
statement imply that you put a premium on the opinion of the Musltms while 
ooderraling that of the Hindus? 

A* I have only given my opinion. If the majority of 
Hindus or Christians or Sikhs or even Parsis, small though thdr 
number is, stubbornly resist the express wish of the duly«elected 

* VUt Appendix I. 

> VUt **HiaduJdidim Tangle", pp, 274. 
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representatives of eight craxt of Muslims, they will do so at 
the peril of a civil war. This is not a question of majority or 
minmity. If we are to solve our problems non>violently, there 
is no other way. I say this not bemuse the eight crores happen 
to be Muslims. 1 would say the same if the eight crores were 
any other community. 

. LbAal Practicb and Satyagbaua 

<1. Knowing at you do hoMT lying and deceit have become die (todc>m«tnuie 
of tbe legal proienioa in thit country, ivould you permit pcactiiing lawyers to 
enlist at active tatyagrahit? 

A. I am unable to subscribe to your sweejnng proposition. 
The fact that a lawyer wants to betome a satyagrahi presup* 
poses on his part a certain standard of purification. No doubt there 
may be, to my knowledge there arc, black sheep in the Con- 
gress. This is ineritable in any big organization. But it would 
be unbecoming of a satyagrahi to condemn a man because he 
belongs to a certain profession. 

SaTYAORAHA and OBSTRVCnONtSM 

q. It the policy oT obstructionism compatible with satyagraha? Can a 
satyagrahi, udio is tuppoied to stand for principles rather than party, adopt one 
attitude with regard to a measure when it is sponsored by his party, and another 
when tite same measure is sponsored by the opposite party? Would you approve 
oT titis policy in municipalities and district boards as u being done by some 
Congressmen at present? 

A. I have always opposed obstruction as being anti-satya- 
graha. Congressmen, to be correct in their behaviour, should 
always give co-operation to their opponents when the latter are in 
a majority and adopt any wise measure. The object of Con- 
gressmen should never be attainment of power for power's sake. 
Indeed such discriminatory co-operation will enhance the prestige 
of the Congress and may even give it majority. 

Training Harijans as Cooks 

Q. Don't you think that, if the Congress started a plan for training Hari- 
Jans as expert cooks for Hindu homes and made it a rule to man every ashram 
or a mess meant for Cougress wotkers with Haryan cooks thus traiaed, it 
would prove a short rut to the removal of untouefaability? 

A. Our ambition should be to enable Harijans to rise to 
the highest rank. But vriiile that must be the ideal, it will be a 
good thing to train some Harijans to become acconqilished 
cooks. 1 have observed that the more we draw them into the 
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doiaesUc circle, the quicker Is the pace of Ute reform. Harijans 
who become absorbed in our homes lose all sense of inferiority 
and become a living link between otltcr Harijans and stmnm 
Hindus. 

Sevaorah, May 19, 1940 
HarijaH, 23-5-1940 


92. yOTES 


NoNoRESISTANCB 


I read the following in the daily Press: 

A petition tigned by a number of Muslims has been sent to the 
Corporation authorities Uui. ir their previous representations for Use removal 
of Gandliiji’s portrait from all Oorimration schools for Muslim boys and 
girb is not acceded to, the institutions will be boycotted. Tliey contend 
that the display of tlie portrait is a form of hero worship, which is anti- 
Islamic. 

.\ssuming the truth of the statement, I wt)uld strongly advise 
compliance with the .Muslim demand. Nothing is to be g^ned 
by the Ckmgress party resisting the demand. At the same time I 
would suggest to the leaders of the agitation that it is supported 
by wrong argument. For they have surely their own heroes. 
The proper and conclusive argument is that I am no longer their 
hero. Heroes change with the times. It is well for public IxkIIcs 
to accommodate themselves to such changes. 


Five Questions 

1. Gu satyagrahU (I.e.. thon: who luve signed the satyagraha pledge) 

olliw defence %»hen they are arrmted ? 

2. May a satyagrahi make an effort to get better claw treatment, i.e., 

•A* or Tf? , , 

3 • ffttyiffrahi tn j^il to »c<|uio9oc tn the cofiditionf iiit|Mied upon 

Mm, or dKMld be endeavour to secure what he regards more humane and 

tttiiGieuxy trcfttnicfit ? 

4. What ■ the minimum lime for which a satyagrahi ought to spm or 

what ia the minimum quantity of yam he should produce? 

5 Gan a man sign the satyagraha pledge immediaiely you dedare dvd 
^ court aiT«l.or bihere any ddWiite period for whkJi he should 

Imve mmained n satyagraW to Iw eHgibte to talm port ta the civa dlm^^ 

campoign? 
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Atuwen: 

1. There is no ot^tion to catering defence, and in certain 
cases it would be a duty to do so as, say, in the Ajmer case. 

2. In my opinion he should not make any attempt to alter 
the class. Personally 1 am against any classifiution. 

3. He is entitled to make every legitimate effm't for change 
to humane conditions. 

4. 1 think one hour per day should be the minimum and 
300 rounds per hour is a reasonable speed. Men engaged in 
public work may spin less. 

5. A man who intentionally refrains from signing a pledge 
in order to avoid fulfilment of conditions is a cheat and unworthy 
of being a satyagrahi. But I can conceive an honest man just 
signing the pledge and straightaway going to jail. Even at the 
risk of losing prospective pledge-takers and those who have taken 
the pledge, I would say that there is no immediate prospect of 
my giving the call. 

SBVAORau, May 20, 1940 
Harijan^ 25-5-1940 


93, OUR DUT2 

In view of furtha ruthlen aggranoa by Nui Gerimny and the lact 
tliat Brilain is hard piessed and going througdt deep waters today, does not 
non-violence demand that we should say to her that, sdiik «ve do not 
resile in the very least Cram our position nor udiithdraw an iota of our 
demand so lar as her relationship %vith us and our future are concerned, we 
do not desire to embarrass her in dire distress and will definitely, therefor e, 
delbr all thoughts and all talk of a dvil disobedience movement for the lime 
being? Do not our minds rebel against the very idea of a dominatian 
as Nasidom is avowedly standing for today? Is not the whole fiiture of a 
humane dviHaation at stake? It is true that our independence finm an 
alien rule is also a matter of life and death to us. But ufeen Britain 
is against an aggressor who is definitdy puisuing barbarous wMwhwi fa , 
should wc not make a timely and humane gesture udiich should in the 
end %vin the heart of our o pponent? Even if sudt a gesturo makes no 
Jn^rennon on her and an ho n ou r abl e settlement is imponable. will it 
still not be the luster and ennobling thing fer us to offer non-violent batde 
when she is not beset OB all sides? Will it not require grealor strength in ns 
and thercibre m ean greater and more lasting benefit, and will it smc be « 
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lot a waning wwU? Will it not aln be a praoT 
■oa>violence b pre^ininently a araapon of the •trong? 

Perhaps this correctly reproaents the sentiment of several 
correspondents who have written to me since the Norwegian set- 
back. It is evidence of the nubility of the hearts of these cor- 
respondents. But there is want of appreciation of the reality. 
These letters ignore British nature. I^itish people stand in no 
need of sympathy from suhjr.ct people. For they can command 
all they want from them. They are a l>ra\c and proud people. 
They are not going to l>c demoralized by e\>en half a dozen such 
setbacks. They are well able to a)pe with any diiliculty that 
may face them. India has no say whatsoever in the manner in 
which she is to take her part in the, war. She w;is dragged into 
the war by the mere wish of the British CUrbinet. Her resources 
are being utilized at the will of the British (labinrt. India is a 
dependency, and Britain will drain the dcijcndriicy dry as she 
has done in the past. What gesture has the (longrcss to make 
in these circumstances? The greatest gesture in its |)uwer the 
Congress is already making. It creates no trouble in the country. 
It refrains in pursuance of its own |x>licy. I have stiid and I 
repeat that I shall do nothing wilfully to embarrass Britain. It 
will Ijc contrary to my conception t»f satyagraha. Beyond this it 
is not in the power of the Camgress to go. 

Indeed it is the duty of the (>»ngrcss to prosecute its de- 
mand for independence and to continue the preparations for 
civil disobedience to the fullest extent it can. The nature of the 
preparations should lie appreciated: to proinolc khadi and vil- 
lage industries, communal unity, r«'tnoval of untouchahility, prohi- 
bition, and to this end to enlist and train Congress members. 
Is this preparation to bt; susjx:nded ? I dare say that, if the 
Congress truly becomes non-violent and in pursuance of the policy 
of non-violence it successfully carries out the constructive work 
I have mentioned, it will be able to liaw independence without 
doubt. Then will be the time for India as an independent 
nation to decide what aid she should give to Britain and how. 

The Congress contribution to the cause ol' the Allies in so 
far as it may be good, and to the world peace, is its active pur- 
suance of non-violence and truth and the prosecution of iu goal 
of complete independence vnlhout abatement and without delay. 

Britain is really damaging her own caus«; liy persistently 
refusing to examine the Congress position and roc.ognizc its justice 
and in raising false issues. The Constituent Assembly oi’ the kind 
proposed by me provides for every difficulty except one, if it is a 
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difficulty. It does not provide for British interfSerence in the sha|mg 
of India’s destiny. If that is put forth as a difficulty, the Congress 
must wait till it is acknowledged that it is not only no difficulty 
but that self-determination is India’s indisputable right. 

In this connection let me refer to the letters I have received 
accusing me of unwillingness to declare civil disobedience 
undor some pretext or other. 'Fhese friends must know tliat I 
am more concerned than they in tlie successful demonstration 
of Uie weapon of non-violence. 1 am not giving myself a min- 
ute’s rest from the pursuit of the search. I am ceaselessly 
praying for light. But I cannot precipitate civil disobedience 
because of outside pressure, even as I will not refrain because 
of such pressure. 1 know that this is the time of my greatest 
trial. I have overwhelming evidence to show that there is much 
violence in the hearts of many Ck>ngressmcn and that there is 
much selfishness. If Oingressmen were imbued with the true 
spirit of non-violence, we would have had independence in 1921 
and our liistory would have Im^oh written differently. But I must 
not complain. 1 must work with the tfiols 1 have. Only let Con- 
gressmen know the cause of my seeming inaction. 

Sbvaoram, May 20, 19-10 
ffarijan, 25-5-1940 


94. LETTER TO RAMAKRISHNA 

Slvagram, Wardha, 
May 20, 1940 

DEAR RAMARRISHNA*, 

Father tells me you are to have the upanayana?- ceremony. 
It means a new birth — regeneration. It means a resolution to lead 
a life of purity and service. 

Ymn, 

Bapu 

From a pliotosutl: G.N. 7*16. Also C.W. 2804. Courtesy: Ramakrithna 


* Brother of K. T. Naraaimhachar 

> Investiture with the sacred thread, a sacrament for caMe Hindus 



95. LETFER TO K. T. yARAfUMHACIIAK 


[Ma^ 20, /9#9]« 

MY D£AR K. CHAR, 

Tiicre is not likely to lie any call. 

8a fu 

FitMn « {riiotostat: G.N. ?■«). Abo C.W. 2804. I'anirttsy: Ramakrishna 


96. LETTER TO JAMXlUL B.iJ.iJ 


Skvaoram, 

May 20, 1940 

CHI. JAMNAI.AL, 

I (lid not have tlic couia;;^ to write to Sarojinidevi*. Sliri 
K.atju is no stranger. ^ He is an etninei : lawyer and was a Minister 
in the Congress Ministry. He held a higli post. People should give 
up such attachments also. 

It appears Om* has faihd. li'su, she should iu)t feel disappoint* 
cd. She must study again and get through. One famous man who 
had failed 21 times kept on trying and gut through at last. 

Bkitmit fim 
Bapu 

From a phoiosut of the Ciujaiati: (J.N. 301 1 


*This and the preceding letter are written on the same sheet. 

* Fidf “Telegram to Jamnaial Bajaj”, p. 74. 

3 Vide aho “Letter to K. N. Katju*’, pp. O'iA. 

* Addressee’s younger daugliter 
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97. LETTER TO BHOLAMATH 

Sevaoram, Wardua, 

Majf 20, 1940 

BHAI BHOLANATH, 

I think I iiavc replied to your letter of March 26, 1940. 1 
came across it today when I was going over my correspondence. 
Tell me how you are now. 

BUssmgs fim 
Bapu 

From a phototUl of the Hindi: G.N. 1377 


98. LETTER TO TARA SI.yGfP 

[Before May 21, 1940]^ 

The Congress will stick to its resolution’ passed at the Laliore 
session of the Congress rc^gtirding communal rights of the Sikhs, 
meaning thereby that no communal solution will be accepted by 
the Ciongress which will not be acceptable to the Sikhs. 

Tht Hindustan Times, 23*5-1940 


99. ASHRAM .VOTE 


Sevaoram, 

Maj 21, 1940 

The work of cutting vegetables is disorganized. Under the 
rules, no one should drop out of vegetable cutting. Tins applies to 
all community activities. Wlicncver someone is unable to participate 

’ Leader of the Akali Party. He had pointed out to Gaadhiji that Abut 
Kahun Asad's statement that the Congress would accept the Pakistan scheme ed 
the Muslim League ir the same got the approval of the Muslims had caused much 
anxiety amongst me Congrest^ninded Sikhs, who did not like the idea of par* 
ddop. 

’The report carrying the item is dated May 21. 1940. 

* Vidt Vol. XUI. p. 359. 
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LETTER TO KUNVARJI K. PAREEH 

in such work, the person in charge of that work slunild he 
informed. Titose who canniit piirticipalc in such activities should 
declare their inability once aiul h»i all. 

Bapo 

From Hindi; C.W. 4674; also G.N. 6(166 


m. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sevaoram, 

Ma y 21, 19 40 

GHl. AMRIT, 

In spite of ail effort I have failed to write before now. Reason : 
want of time. 

You said there was a letter for Kanu. It never came. Tlte 
account of yarn was received only yesterday. 

I have made use of your question. I can’t compliment you on 
it. There is no logic in it. I have let you down gently. 

The weather lias changed for the better since yesterday. 

I send you some letters. 

Lalita Kumari still here. She keeps none too well but gives no 
trouble. Her servants l<x»k after her. I had put her with me but 
she passes her time in Ba’s room and is happy. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the oritnnal: f!.\V. 3969. Coiirlcfy: Amrii Kaur. Also O.N. 7278 


101. LETTER TO KUyVAR:il K, PARFKtl 

Sevaoram, 

Ma^ 21, 1940 

cm. KUNVARJI, 

I have your letter. It is not yet time for you to go to Rajkot. 
If you build up your physical strength there, yon will have taken 
one step forward. 

Bkttmgt /torn 

Bapo 

Pfooi n i^otostat of the Gujarati; S.N. 9757. AIm> C.W. 717. Courtoyt 
Nav^van Trust 



102. LETTER TO PRITHVI SLSGH 


Sevaoram, 
May 21, 1940 

BHAI PRITHVI 8INOH, 

I have your three letters. You are not at all to blame in re* 
gard to Prabhakttmari's case. But the case pro\'es that it is neces* 
sary to lie alert in all matters, .\hitnsa requires non-possession, both 
mental and physical, and truth requires silence. If this is accepted, 
it will become easy to distinguish between violent and non-violent 
actions in all important matters. 

I find your case about going to Ghogha rather weak. All ath- 
letes would endure the hardships you mention. I do not believe, 
from what you describe, that any very great shock is being given 
to reason. But the truth will soon be known. We will know how 
much those who attended benefited. I have spent myself in training 
people in ahimsa but I have not wholly succeeded in cultivating it 
myself or in helping others to cultivate it. I am now looking to 
you. 

Blttsmgs fim 
Bapu 

From (iiijaraii; C.W. 'iOSO. Courtesy; Prithvi Sinjg'h 


103. LETTER TO VITHALDAS JERAJANl 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 
May 21, 1940 

BHAI VITHALDAS, 

I think we should not ask for contributions just yet. I have 
even written to Shankerlal [Banker] to this eifect. We shall know 
in a month or so. Meanwhile we should think over the matter. 
How to improve tlie intCTnal state of affairs? 

What should we do if we get no contributions? 

BUssu^s fim 
Bapu 


From a pholosut of the Oiyarati: S.N. 9795 
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W4. LETIER TO .\WX\AL\L G. EHAH 


Sevaoram, 

21, 1940 

CHI. MVNNALAL, 

By all means stay on there. You are making yourself fully 
useful and are getting some {leace ol mind. Kanchan alsr> gets it. 
Return only when you clearly feel that there is no further need 
for you to stay on. .-Vsk Kain han to write to me some time. 

Jmn 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Gujarati: G.N. B540 


105. LETTER TO KRISllNACHASDRA 


Sevaoram, 

Afa^ 21, 1940 

CHI. krishnachandra, 

I did not say anything Itecause I thought the woik of vege- 
table-cutting was proceeding smotjthly. Now I have commented 
on it in my .\shram Note*. 

Mahadev may not l»e looked uj)on .ts an inmate ol the Ashram. 
He cannot Ite spared even for a minute for community work. Kyare- 
lal’s ease is slightly diirerent, but he um should not be pressed. 

Hkuinit frm 
Bapu 


From a photosut of the Hindi: (;.N. }142 


* Fiif pp. 84-5. 
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106 . LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 


Sevagram, Waroha, 

Maj 21, 1940 

BRAl OHANSHYAMDA8, 

1 have your letter. 1 have also written to Madhav^ All of you 
must naturally be very sad at Sumitra’s death. Still, do not such 
occasions serve to test our wisdom and faith? I trust you will all 
pass the test. 

Europe is now an arena of bloody strife. Be that as it may. 
I have hardened my heart. 

Blessings /mm 

Bapu 

From the Hindi original: C.W. 8046. Courtesy: G. O. Birla 


W7. LETTER TO MUMNALAL G. SHAH 

Sevagram, Waroha, 

May 22, 1940 

CHI. MUNNALAL, 

I have your letter. 1 could not reply by today’s post. There is 
no need to s(Mu 1 you a wire. .Ask Kanclian to write to me al)out the 
matter and ask Balkrishna and Kunvarji also to write. 1 cannot also 
understand why Bhojubhau and Kanclian are not on speaking 
terms. Is Balkrisiina’s work suffering in any way because of this 
tiff? He had some such fear, and if it is so they should let him alone. 
I can give my decision about you only after taking into account all 
these factors. 

Blessmgs Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gigarad: G.N. 8539. Also C.VV. 7090. Courtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


^Soii of Ramediwardas Birla 
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m, LETTER TO MAJ^tlM. GA^DHi 

SevAGRAM. Wardha, 

Ma^ 22, 1940 

CHI. MANILAL, 

Why do you I’ccl ashamed to mriitiuii that Sushila is in licr 
seventh month of piTpiancv' ? And why do you feel unhappy? /Ml 
one must do is to observe tlie utmost self-control. What more can 
one do? This is how life w’ill go on. 

Yes, Sevagfram is fast growing. Nolxidy c.ui say how big it will 
grow. 

Here there is no possibility of my starting a struggle immedi* 
ately. 

Rhabha and others may write what they please but propriety 
requires that you should write nothing alK)ut Jinnah Saheb. If you 
do write, you should use polite language. This is my vdew. 
Certainly I would not want you to write or refrain from writing 
anything out of fear. 

I wrote what I ihouglit Ijest alx>ut the struggle there. But it 
was for you to decide whether or not to act upon it. Mcdh came 
and saw me. I had long talks with him. Me will call again. His 
daughter is getting married and so he went back oti the same day. 

Ba’s health is fine, considering her age. The rest are all right. 

1 am not nursing any hope of anyoiic of you coming here in 
the immediate future. Besides, it is a good thing that y<ju are there 
and doing some service. 

Ramdas is with the 'i'atas but he is very restless and has no 
peace of mind. His heahh also is not very gixx}. Nimu is with him 
of course. 

Okumgi from 

Bapu 

From a pliotoitat of the Gujarati: G.N. 491^ 
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J09, LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Sevaokam, Waroha, 
May 23, 1940 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Read the enclosed and guide me. I have told the writer that 
his suggestion* attracts me and if I sec my way clear I shall act up 
to it in part or wholly. 

Love. 

Totas, 

Bapu 

Gandhi-Nchni Papen, 1940. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Library 


no. LETTER TO G. A. NATESAN 

Sbvaoram, Warora, 
May 23, 1940 

DEAR NATESAN, 

You had a perfect right to send me your letter. 

What more can India ns a subject country do than it is made 
to do? You do not suppose for one moment that they hesitate to 
take ail they want from this country. The Congress has nothing 
but moral help to give. They have disabled India from doing more. 
India as a subject country cannot save Britain. India as a free 
country may. Tticrc is no want of will on my part. It is sheer 
want of ability. Hope your wife is liettrr. 

Love. 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 22311 


^ Abdul HaiAbbasi of Lucknow had suggested that since communal troo> 
blei usually started in Northern India, Gandhiji should settle in a village in U.P. 
where Muslims were in a majority. 
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///. LHTTER TO D/LKtWSH B, 

SfVAtiKAM, WaKDHA, 

May 23, 1940 

BHAI DILKHUSH, 

Your letter is not at all long. Tlie jungle>minde(l de\‘otion wiili 
which you arc working leaves you no time for any other ihoughti. 
I can of course remove your financial difliculty but I am of the 
view that it would l>f Ijcttcr if you fought yt>ur way through. I 
suppose you have trained weavers from among tin* local popula- 
tion. If not, please train some. 

fnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2646 


112. ASHRAM NOTE 

Sevaoram, 

24, 1940 

Owing to certain irritations, big and small, I have entered on 
a period of silence today. Tlic silence wilt cotitiiiue indefinitely. It 
will have to be broken when the Working Clommittce arrives. It will 
also be broken in other similar emergencies. At present there, can 
lie but one sadhana for me. For this silence is essential. Talking 
causes interruptions. I also find that silence saves my energy. 1 
do not want to insist on anything any more and so beyotul expres- 
sing my views oti essential matters, 1 do not want to argue. 

Bapu 


Prom Hindi: C.W. 4674; abo G.N. 6686 
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113. LETTER TO M. MUJEEB 

Sevaoram, Wardba, 

Maj 24, 1940 

UV DEAR MUJEEB, 

Raju haa bcfin and gone to his place. He wants to work there 
if he can. 1 g^ve him all the time he wanted and put him in touch 
with Kaka's office. At his wish I have given him a note to Dr. 
Pattabhi. 

I am sure you Mrill strike the balance betMieen the two seeming- 
ly conflicting duties. Please tell Dr. Zakir that the Urdu school 
thing is being fixed up satisfactorily. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Prof. Mujebb 
Jamia Milua 
New Delhi 

From the original: C.W. 1466. Courteiy: M. Mujeeb 


114. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
May 24, 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

I have your translations. I must make time to read them. V. 
Hari* says he does not want any now. AH the same you must prac- 
tise them. One never knouts when the need will arise. 

Your corrections must be in ink for my eyes' sake — ^not mine! 
This week's articles utill go in today I hope. I have not got 
them from Kanu yet. 

No time for more just now. Nanabhai Bhatt has come in. 
I am silent indefinitely from 7.30 a.m. today. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3668. Courtesy: Amrit Kaut. Abo G.N. 6477 
* Viyogi Hari, editor of MergSm Stvak 
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115. LETTER TO MRS. K. L RALUA RAM 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 

Miff 24, 1940 

DEAR SUTBR, 

What you say is true. I shall write-~with what cffert I do not 
know. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Pram the original: N.A.I. Pile No. 74. Courtny; National Archivei of 
India. Aim G.N. 6836 


116. LETTER TO Sll.iRD.lBEIlN G. CHOKUAWALi 

Sevaukam, Warora, 

Ma^ 24, 1940 

CHI. BABUDI, 

1 have your two letters. 1 have Dr. Dhaskar's detailed letter, 
too. It was gtKxl that you were sent there. Now you are hound to 
get well. Your mind is weak; make it strong. Here the weather has 
changed since the 20th. 'flic heat has very much decreased. All 
the same it was good that you went. Shakaribchn must be 
having a little more peace of mind. Let her stay on as long as it 
may be necessary. 

BUtsmp la »U tf you frm 
Bapu 

Shardabehn Chokhawala 
Patidar Ashram 
StniAT 

Pram the Gidanti originai: C.W. 10026. Courtesy: Sha r dabehn G. 
Cbokhawab 
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n7. LETTER TO BALVAJ^TSIMHA 


Sf.vacram, 
May 24, 1940 

CHI. BALVANTUNHA, 

I have gone through your letter. The thing is that Parnerkar 
says be cannot all by himself look after the three jobs; the milk* 
room, the cattle and the farming. He is therefore agreeable to cattle 
and fwrming being transferred to you. I like this arrangement and 
then you have to help Parnerkar quite a lot in his work. Chiman* 
lal and Muniialal, to the extent they understand the problem, also 
approve. Parnerkar also accepts if not wholly. Tlic reason he ad> 
vanccs is that he is short-handed. Under the circumstances, it 
becomes my duty to entrust cattle and farming to your care. I do 
not like the idea of forming a committee. You can take me to be the 
committee. If 1 need anyone's help I shall take it, otherwise I shall 
decide matters myself. In effect this will mean that many things 
will be left to you. 

As far as possible let the goshala be as it is. If experience 
demands any change, it will be made. 

As for servants only those will remain who arc good. 

We must grow our own vegetables. We arc already using out 
own cotton. The fruit trees must he taken good care of. 

This is my view. But if for any reason your heart is not in this 
work, I shall not insist. If you wish to go to Nathji* for some days, 
do go. And if you wish to do some work on a larger scale, you 
should certainly do so. If you take up this work you should do so 
vrith a feeling of satisfaction and as a duty. 

You should not take it up on my account; because I have no 
knowledge of these things. I want to entrust you with the work 
because you are here and I have confidence in you. 

BUsmgs from 

Bapu 

From a pholoaliit oi the Hindi: G.N. 1944 


* Kedanuuh Kulkami 
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liB, STATEMENT TO THE ASSOCIATED PRESS^ 

Wardma, 

M»y 24, 1940 

While tiourly butchery is g»ing on in the Wcat iuid peaceful 
homes arc being destroyed, I have no heart to say anything publicly 
in regard to Mr. Amcry’s statement in answ‘r to Mr. Wedgwood 
Bcnn in the House of Clomnions.- 

Sufbee it to say that I would leave no stone unturneil to bring 
about a peaceful and honourable smtlcment of the present deadlock. 

The Hilamda, 26- fi- 1940 


' 'Dus was also publistied in Harijan, l-fi-l'l’tO, under tite niir “Will lamve 
No Stone Untumed’\ Cfancihiji wiu lyini; in hit cotttite with a wet piece of 
cloth over his hca«i on account of ihc hla/ifii( hrat when thr /Wictaird Praa 
representative prcseiiteci Amery's »utie:ticiit in the Commam to Gandhyi. 

Gandhiji rea<l the statement carefully and then appeared to think deeply 
for a few minutes. He then took pajier and pencil and himself svrotr out the 
statement. 

^On May 23, I., S. .\mcr>% Secretary of State for India, had said in tht 
Commons ; **The attainment by India of full ami equal (>artiien)iip in iJie Bfitisli 
Commonwealth is the goal of our policy. We recognhec, as my predecenor made 
clear in his speech on April 18, tliat it Is for Indians themselves to play a vital 
part in desruing a form of constitution best adapted to TndtaS conditions and 
India's outlook. 'Fhe promise already given that the present scfieme of the Act of 
1935 and the policy and plans on which it is based are to be open fisr re-«xa- 
minatioa at the end of the war necettarily implies disamion and negotiatidn, 
and not dictation. We have no desire to delay any of the itepi that may 
pave the way towards an agreed settlement dial %rill take account of the legiti* 
mate claims of all communities and interests. On the contrary, we have been, 
and ai e only too anxious to make our contribution towards such a scttkiucnt*" 
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119. LETTER TO VQAfABEIW M. P.\M:H0U 


[Before Mqjf 25, 1940]' 

CHI. vtjl, 

I have your letter as also the beautiful handkerchiefs. I have 
started using them. Do write to me about Father. 1 hope you are 
calm. You must have got my letter. 

BUsiings fim 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7106. AisoC.W. -tSOB. Courtesy: 
Vijayabehn M. PauicboU 


m. TELEGRAM TO SIKANDAR HTAT KHA.S' 

Wardha, 

[May 25, 1940y 

StR SiKANOAR HyATKHAN 

CONFIDENTIAL. MUCH OBUOED YOUR WIRE* SUPHCrENT 

DECLARATIONS OF SUPPORT HAVE BEEN MADE. IT 
SHOULD BE ENOUGH IF CONGRESS DOES NOT OBSTRUCT. 
OBVIOUSLY CONGRESS CANNOT GO BEYOND. WTIAT BAF- 
FLES ME IS BRITISH OBSTINACY MAKE UNEt^UIVOCAL 
DEOLARATION THAT INDU IS FREE COUNTRY HAVING 
FULL RIGHT TO SHAPE HER DESTINY WITHOUT BRI- 
TISH INTERFERENCE. WITHOUT SUCH DECLARATION AND 
CONSEQUENT ACTION SO FAR AS POSSIBLE DURING 

WAR MORAL FORCES CANNOT WORK. THIS IS PER- 
SONAL REACTION TO YOUR WIRE. AM CONFERRING 

^Frum the refereucc of “receipt of the haiMll(erchie&’’ ia “Letter to 
Vijayabehn M. Pancholi”, p. 98. 

2 Punjab landowner, leader of the Unioaiit Party and Premier of the 
Punjab. 

) The aource gives no date. However copies of thu telegram and the one 
whidi it answered were forwarded by Mahadev Oeiai to Rajagopaiadiari on 
May 25. 

« * In this the addressee had appealed to Gandhiji and the Congress “for 
whflk-hearted support of prosecution of war in interests of dvilisatioo and of 
safety of India'*. 
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UTTER TO AMRIT KAUR 
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WITH MAULANA AND JAWAHARtAL. HOPE YOU ARE 
QURX WELL. 

Gandhi 

From a photmtai: C.W. 10883. CourtAy: tS. K. Nanuumhan 

12!. LETfER TO ABDUL DADAR BEG 

May 25, 1940 

DEAR MIRZA SAHEB, 

Herewith Shri Garg’s rt^ply to your indictment. 1 would like to 
have your reaction to it. Political differences there will be. But all 
bitterness between parties should lie avoided. 

Tours smiorrfy. 

From a copy; PyarcUl I'aiicn. Courmy: i'yarclal 


122. LETTER TO .iMRIT KAUR 


Skvauram, Wardha, 
May 25, J940 


1 have an enthusiastic 
cpiilc checrrully. She 


CHI. AMRIT, 

I told you Mira liad gone to Bundla. 
accotint from her. 

Lalita Kumari is braving the heat 
is quite happy licing here. 

Lilavati lias no plans. 

A[mtul] S[al:iam] dot's not want to be happy. She thinks 
evcryljody is at her. 

Vaijibhai’s address is Harijan Ashram, Saliarmaii. 

Surely I have Ijccn writing to you fairly regularly. Why should 
you feel depressed ? The Allies seem to be losing ground everywhere. 
These are the fortunes of war. You must foot]* grieve over these 
things. The slaughter is awful but it is part of the game. All 
parties know what is what. 

If it is the personal clement that depresses you, it is worae than 
childi^ness. Let us forget our.sclves in tliis dance of death. And 
then you have your day’s work for you. 

Love. ^ 

Bapv 

From the original: C.W. 3fi69. Courtesy: Amrii Kaur. Abo G.N. 647* 

I The source has this scribbled in pencil iniomcbody ehe's hand. 
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J23. LETTER TO MIRABEHK 


SfiVAORAM, WaROHA, 

Maj 25, 1940 

UHl. MIKA, 

I have your chatty letter. 1 envy you your scenery. But 1 
have to be in the midst of the storm. I have talufn indefinite si* 
lence since yesterday for the sake of peace and work. It will 
break for the W[orking] C[ommitter] or accidents. 

Love. 

Bapu 

i'rom the original: C.W. G453. Courtesy: Mirabclin. Abo U.N. I004R 


m, LETTER TO VOAYABEUN XL PAMAiOU 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
May 25, 1940 

CHI. VIJAYA, 

I have already written to you. I have also acknowledged receipt 
of the handkerchiefs. I underst.-ind nlxiut the mangoes. I shall deal 
with them when they arrive. They will lx* finished ip a day. 

Pay a flying visit whenever you wish to. 

Nanabhai had lieen here for a couple of days. He had come for 
some work concerning Bhavnagar. The rest are fine. 

Bltisrnpjnm 

Bapu 

fPS.] 

The mangoes have arrived. 

From a photoiuu of the Gtyarati: G.N. 7128. Also C.VV. 4620. Oourtasy: 
Vtiayabdui M. FMchoU 



m. LETTER TO BALVANTSIMHA 


SSVAOKAM, 

25, 1940 

CHI. BALVANTSINHA, 

Have a talk vrith Pralilad. The question of giving him the 
diai^ of the land docs not arise now. About a house we shall 
see in November. 

You have done well in pointing out the mistake in 'muMiMfa'*, 

Bh$tmii fim 
Bapu 

From a pltotosiat of ihe Hindi: G.N. 1935 


J26. LETTER TO KRISHMACHAWRA 


Srvaoium« 

25, 1940 

CHI. KROHNACHANORA, 

What you desire is of course good. It is, however, advisable to 
keep patience as long as my letters do not reach you in tlie natuiai 
course. I shall remember your wish. It will lie fulfilled in its own 
good time. 

Wumg^Rm 

BAPtf 

From a pbotoitat of the Hindi; G.N, 4343 


/MS “Ashram Note", p. 91 . and the reAieaeeto hig and fnila* 
%«fakh had used this GqjarMi eapresrien iosiead ef its IllBdi 

eqidvakat 



J27. LETTER TO BRlJKRlSHm CUASDIWAU 


Sevaoram, Waroua, 
ATa; 25, J940 

cm. BRIJKRBHNA, 

I have read your letter to Rajku[mari]. None of you is to 
be selected.* Render such service as you can. If the battle is 
joined, truth and falsehood will stand revealed. You must do 
Kmetliing in the villages if you can. 1 am keeping good health. 

BUssmgs Jfffm 

Bapu 


From A photosui of the Hindi: G.N. 2481 


128. LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

StOvVON, Wardha, 

. May 26, 1940 

DEAR LORI) UNLITIinOW, 

Mmiy thanb for your letter of 19th instant. Enclosed here- 
with you will find copies of the wires that have passed between 
Sir Sikandar and myself.* My [wire] represents only my personal 
position. I foci that so long as Britain refuses to make an un- 
equivocal declaration, her moral position must remain doubtful. 

But my object in writing this letter is not to ventilate my 
grievitnccs. It is to place before you my reaction to the war 
situation. The latest development seems to be most serious. 
Want of trutlUul news is tantalizing. I suppose it is inevitable. 
But assuming that things are as black as they appear to be for 
the Allied cause, is it not time to sue for peace for the sake of 
humanity? I do not believe Herr Hitler to be as bad as he is 
portrayed. He might even have been a friendly power as he 
may still be. It is due to suffering humanity that this mad 
slaugliter should stop. 

-* Presumably for individual dvil disobedience 

* VUt ’Telegram to Sikandar Hyai Kban”, pp. 96-7. 
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NOTE TO AMRITA LAL CHATTSIIJEB 

If thciT is aiiythiiig in my proposition and if the &-itis|) 
Calnnet desire it, I am prepared to go to GSermany or aiiywhcie 
required to plead for peace not for this interest or that but fur 
the good of mankind. 

This may be a visionary’s idea. But as your friend I owe 
it to pass it to you. Percliance it may be wi^om more tliaii a 
vision.* 

You have two sons and son-in*law on active service. May 
it be well with them. 

/ M, 

fimrt imemfy, 

M. K. Oanohi 

From a printed copy: t.ard linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: Ntuitmal 
Archivei of India 


129. NOTE TO AMRITA lAL CHATTER3EB 

May 26, 1940 

I am sorry you discover nothing but violence, hyfpo]crisy 
and untouchability here. There is nothing confidential in your 
letter. You shall talk to alt Uie peo|de here. As I am silent I 
shall not be able to do much. Even in supervision you can serve. 
But you arc free to choose your work.* But how can you live in 
the midst of violence, hypocrisy, etc. ? You must chalk out a pro* 
gramme for yourself. 1 am sorry but 1 am helpless. 

Bapu 

From a photostat; G.W. I-H9, Cuurlrsy: A. K. Sen 


•The Viceroy in his letter ot June 3 re|riied: “Hk Maj«ty*s Govrtnmeni 
ha\’e done their best in die past to avoid that ttnig{|le and to keep it to llie 
extent that it pioved inevitable within the narrowest limiu practicable. ... But 
. . . they are clear in their own resoluiion that the war must be pursued until the 
olgacDi for which they are figlitiiu; have been achieved. Nor can they place any 
reliance in the light of cvenu on any undertaking or any promise that Herr 
Hitler might give to thent. 'Ilierc m notlting for it . . . but to go cat until victory 
it won.*' 

•The addressee had sought Gandhiji's pemiitsicMi to work amongst the 
Hargant of Sevagram inttcad of doing supervisian worit in the Ashram. * 



ISO. LETTER TO CHAJfDAJ^f EALELKAR 


SxVAOXAIi, Waxdha, 

26, 1940 

cm. CBAHDAN, 

What a woman you are! 1 should not have allowed you to 
go aifiray from Sevagram. You ought to be where you belong, no 
matter whether you remain %eell or ill. Now observe the rules of 
food, etc., and get well soon. It will be nice if you can come 
and qiend some time here. You seem to have completely given 
up writing to mel 

Bltssmgs fim 

Bapu 

Prom a copy of the G^jarati: C.W. 954. Courtoy: Satith D. KaleUcar 


ISJ. KERALA COMJRESS^ 

hftan Iftikharuddin after his visit to Kerala reported to me 
that the diflerences between rival groups that were hampering 
real pn^ress in Kerala had been settled. I was happy to have 
the repnrt. But letters since received from Kerala go to show 
that the settlement was superficial. I have before me a long 
resolution passed by the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
which condemns almost all my acts and writings, ridicules the 
constructive progranune, and yet to fulfil the letter of the Con- 
gress law half-heartedly endorses the Congress resolution. I suggest 
to the Kerala Congressmen who are responsible for the resolu- 
tion that this is neither good soldiership nor sportsmanship. The 
letter killeth, the spirit giveth life. Congressmen should under- 
stand the spirit of the resolution and carry it out. They will put 
life into me and themselves. If they cannot, it will be brave and 
honourable to resist in a dignified manner the present leaderriiip 
and progranune. The resolution before me merely confounds the 
people to vdtom it is addressed. 1 h<^ that the leaders of the 
minority group in Kerala will realise ^eir mistake and retrace 
their steps. But whether they do so or not, the minority who 

* Thb appealed under die heading *^ows**. 
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liftvr faith in the programme thouhl quioUy purwe it and by 
their solid work impress the people witli their sincerity. 

Srvagram, May 27, 1940 
Hcrijan, 1-6>1940 

132, LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 


SaVAORAM, 

May 22, 1940 

cm. MUNNALAL, 

I got both your letters only today. For the present please 
remain there. I understand about your fall. 1 see no need for 
you to broadcast it. Wlien I permitted yoti to go there, 1 had 
expected this would happen. But I did not want to stop you 
forcibly. You were mentally meeting her every day. It was 
better that you should meet pltysically also, if it had to be so. 
Now it is best that you should resume living together. Surely 
living together does not necessarily mean sharing the same bed. 
If, even while living together, you can both oliserve self^ontrol, 
that will be a great thing. You should test each otlier while you 
are there. I think that would be the best thing. 

Having written thu much, I started feeling sleepy and so the 
mind got confused. l)o not lose heart. 

BUttiiig$ fim 
Hapv 

[PS.i 

I shall not write to Kanchan or iuiyone else today ; it is tho 
day for Harijau. 

From a photmuii uf the Oujarati: G.N. 8538. Alto C.W 7091. (lourtsqr: 
Muniudal G. Shab 


133. MOT TET 

The reader will find in another column Dr. Rann Manohar 
Lohia’s plea for immediate civil disobedience. 1 tmdorse his 
prescription for ensuring world peace. For enforcing the ac« 
oeptanoe of his prescription he would have immediate chdl dis* 
obedience. Here I must join tsiue. If Dr. Ltdiia sobscribea to 
my conceptimi of the tvorking of noii>vioienoe, he will at once 
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admit that the preient is no atmoqthere for influencing the 
Britisher in the right direction througii dvil disobedfenoe. Dr. 
Lohia agrees that the British Government should not be cm- 
barrassed. I fear that any step towards direct action is bound 
to cause them embarrassment. If I start now, the whole pur- 
pose of civil disobedience will be defeated. 

1 would unheutatingly declare civil disobedience if the 
country was demonstrably non-violent and disciplined. But un- 
fortunately we have many groups outside the Congress who 
believe in neither non-violence nor civil disobedience. In the 
Congress itself there are all shades of opinion about the efiicacy 
of non-violence. Congressmen wlio believe in the application 
of non-violence for the defence of India can be counted on the 
finger-tips. Though we have made great strides towards non- 
violence, we have not arrived at a stage when we can hope to 
be unconquerable. Any false step at the present time may end 
in the loss of the great moral prestige the Congress has gained. 
We have sufliciently demonstrated that the Congress has done 
with imperialism, and that it will not be satisfied with anything 
less than the unfettered right of self-determination. 

If the Britisli Government will not suo mohi declare India 
as a free country having the riglit to determine her own status 
and constitution, I am of opinion that we should wait till the 
heat of the battle in the heart of the Allied countries subsides 
and the future is clearer than it is. We do not seek our in- 
dependence out of Britain’s ruin. That is not the way of non- 
vi^encc. 

But we shall have many opportunities of demonstrating our 
power if we really have it. We can make it felt at the time 
of peace which must come whichever party wins. 

Have we got the posver? Is India at ease without hasnng 
U)^to-date arms? Does not India feel helpless without the ability 
to defend herself against aggression? Do even Congressmen feel 
secure? Or do they not feel that for some years to come at any 
ram India will have to be helped by Britain or some other Power? 
If such is our unfortunate plif^t, how can we hope to make an 
eflective contribution towards an honourable peace after the war 
CHT universal disarmament? We must first demonstrate the efficacy 
of non-violence of the strong in our own country before we can 
expeat to influence the tremendoudy surmed Powers of the West. 

But many Gongressmen are playing at non-violence. They 
think in terms of civil disobedience anyhow meaning the filling 
of jails. This is a chikliffi interpretation of the great force 
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QUESTION BOX 

tliEt civil disobedience is. I must continue to repeat, even though 
it may cause nausea, that prison-^ing without tlie backing of 
honest constructive efibrt and goodwill in tlic heart for Uie 
wroDgifoer is vitdenoe and therefore forbiddeti in satyagraha. 
Force generated by non*violence is infinitely greater than the 
force of all the arms invented by matrs ingenuity. Non*violencc, 
therdbre, is the decisive factor in civ'il disobcdiriue. At this the 
most critical nwment in India’s history, I will nut play with the 
force whose hidden possibilities I have been humbly trying U> 
explore now for nearly half a century. Fortunately in the last 
resort I have myself to fall back upon. 1 have Ijeen told that 
people cannot be non-violent overnight. 1 have never conten- 
ded they can. But I have held that by pru|ier training they 
can be, if they have the will. Active non-violence is necessary 
for those who will offer civil disoliedience, but the will and 
proper training are enough for the people to co-operate with those 
who are chosen for civil disobedience. Tlie constructive work 
prescribed by the Congress is the proper training. Given the 
preparation, the Congress will make perhaps the most efiective 
contribution towards ending the war in the right way. Disarma- 
ment of India though compulsory in origin, if it is voluntarily 
adopted by the nation as a virtue and if India makes a decla- 
ration that she will not defend herself with arms, can materially 
influence the European situation. Those, therefore, who wish to 
see India realize her destiny through non-violence should devote 
every ounce of their energy towards the fulfilment of the construc- 
tive programme in riglit earnest without any thought of civ'il ilis- 
obedience. 

SxvAORAM, May 28, 1940 
Harijwi, 1-6-1940 


134. aUESTiON BOX 
WHOUt or Spare Time 

t^. You say an active aatyagraM should devote the whole of his spare 
thne to eonsinictive worfc. What is yam c«tc^>liom of *|iare time? 

A. Every minute that is not required for my necessary private 
work would be qsare time. A merchant whose whole time is 
occupied in making money— nothing inherently wrong in it, if it 
is honestly made and equally honestly spent — naturally has no 
tparc time. He cannot become an active satyagraJii. An active 
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satyagr^i will give the least time to his private work. The 
balance is his spare time. For an active satyagrahi time is more 
than money. He should therefore be able to give a good 
account of every minute. In these matters the ultimate judge is 
oneself. 


How TO Use Vacation 

q. What can sludenii do during vaeatfam? They do not want to stody 
and would get tired of constant panning. 

A. If they get tired of spinning, it shows that they have 
not understood its life-giving property and its intrinsic fascina- 
tion. What is the difficulty in understanding that every yard 
spun adds to the national wealth? A yard of yam is not much, 
but as it is the easiest form of labour it can be easily multiplied. 
Thus the potential value of spinning is very great. Students 
are expected to understand the mechanism of the charkha and 
keep it in good order. Tliosc who do so, will And a peculiar 
fascination in spinning. I refuse, therefore, to suggest any other 
occupation. But of course spinning may give place to more 
[Nessing work — I mean more pressing in point of time. Their 
help may be required in putting the neightouring villages in a 
good sanitary condition and in attending to the sick or in edu- 
cating Harijan children, etc. 

Honest Doubt 

q. Some oT us belong to tiuu section of Congress workers who are not 
firmly of the opinion that the charklia is no good and has to be discarded along 
with your leadership at the crarliest possible date. Nor do we belong to that 
happy band of your followers who have an unshakable &ith in the political, 
economical and spiritual mission of the charkha. We believe in khadi at any 
rate in the present circumstances of our country. But are cannot truthfully say 
that we understand the necessity of ourselves spinning. We are city people, 
and there is very little scope ibr the charkha here as a bread-giver. However, 
we are anxious to be enrolled as satyagrahis. We can promise that we shall 
conicienUously spin as required by you, but we are not in a posidon to promise 
that fiulh in it which you desire. It is possible that as we ply the charkha the 
faith may come. But, lor the present, it is as we have stated. Gan we 
honestly sign the saxyagraha ftedgit? 

'A. Of txturae you can be enrolled. All those who qim do 
not do so because of the broad-giving p ro perty of the wheel. 
Many q^in f<N‘ sacrifice, to set a good example, and to cieidie the 
q^nning atmosphere. 
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(lilllRION BOX 

Test rox Aix Mxmbers 

<1. I MB one of (he tecfctMkt of a (^ongrea ooaunittee. I have • foelinf 
lint tone of (hoK who have ligiied the pledge ore uot cwrying U oul->pwti6ulMly 
the clauM about qaimiag. Gao we put to them the quewmo vdniher they ipm 
or not? And, if we foel diat their aatwen are evadve or untrue, ii it part of 
our duty to hold an enquiry into the nutter? Some of ut fed that wte nuHt 
accept (heir word, and not be too searching. 

A. As secretaries it is your duty to devise rules so that 
there would be an automatic test for all members, nut merely 
for doubtful one^, spinning or not spinning. One test will be 
that the members deliver to a ckpot the yarn they spin. Every 
member is expected to keep a daily record of his outptit. But a 
nagging inquiry should undoubtedly be avoided. 

RECRurruENT 9. Constructive Work 

q. Which would you prefer — whether wre should devote all our time to re* 
cruiting satyagrahis or set about orgaiusing constructive worii with the satya* 
grahis that we already have on hand? 

A. Of course you will organize constructive work with those 
you have. Tliis will by itself attract recruits. 

Men and Women 

q. I should like to know whether you would approve of men and women 
satyagrahis mixing promiscuously and urorking together, or whether they should 
be organised into separate uniu with a clear delimitation of the field of each. My 
experience is that the former must lead, as it has led, to a lot of indiscipline and 
corruption. If you agree with me, what rulcii would you suggest to combat die 
potential evil? 

A. I should like to have separate units. Women have 
more than enougit work amongst women. Our womenfolk are 
terribly neglected, and hundreds of intelligent wonum workers 
of sterling honesty are required to work among them. On 
principle too I believe in the two sexes functioning separately. 
But I would lay down no hard and fast rules. Good sense must 
govern the relations between the two. Tlicrc should be no 
barrier erected between the two. Their mutual lychaviour should 
be natural and spontaneous. 

KhADI and ADVERTlseMXNT 

Do you «i»prove of the policy thet w bcrifug foiloMfed by the Cherldui 
Sangh in tonic ptecoi, of ptulupg the tale of kbmdi by the wit, for inMtmnce, of 
lotici-fpcakm, popuUr gnt m o ph o o c fooot dt md the Uht? tkm*t you iltitik that 
advcrcttiiig apart from tupplytitg the nerf try ioformatioii about the marhctitif 
of It tttal iacompatftle wiili dse UumU spirit ? 
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A. I sec nothing wrong or undignified in making use oi 
loud-speakers, etc., to popularize khadi. Through these means 
too one does no more than give tJie prices and other information 
about khadi. It will be certainly undignified and wwae if false 
information is given whether with or without the use of loud- 
speakers and the like. 

Will to Live 

(£. It hat been said that the "will to live" is irrational, beiiig bom of a 
deluded attachmmt to life. Why is then suicide a sin ? 

A. The will to live is not irrational. It b also natural. 
Attachment to life is not a delusion, it is very real. Above all, 
Ufe has a purpose. To seek to defeat that purpose is a sin. 
Tlicreforc suicide is very rightly held to be a sin. 

Sevaoram, May 28, 1940 
Harijan, 1-6-1940 


135. BIDAR 

Five gentlemen from Hyderabad Deccan have sent me an 
offer to which there is a long preface containing all kinds of 
innuendoes against me. I need not burden these columns with 
their preface. If the adjectives used against me are deserved, 
they will stand whether I advertise them or not. If they are 
due to the ignorance of the authors, as I know they are, it is 
well for me not to notice them. Here is the offer: 

Will tiandliiji axerc that the whole Sanuyist movement wluch led 
to this and many otha incidents should be thorou^ly investigated by a 
Cotjornission, whose head should be a Paisi or a Christian, with an equal 
number of Hindu and Muslim members? We are even prepared if Gandhiji 
agrees to arbitrate himself, as we are confident that the evidence with us 
will prove the case. As a preliminary, congenial atmosphere to conduct 
such an enquiry is all that is required. We, therefore, suggest that Gandhiji 
will not hesitate to demand that all the cases pending in court in connec- 
tion with the Bidat conflagration should be svithdrasvn. We do not, of 
coufie, plead that cases of a serious nature, as that of murder or caaa 
having no connection with the conflagration, should be included. 

Gandhiji is also of opinion that compensation tiuMild be given to 
those who have suffered.* W'e fiul to understand the logic bdiind it. If 

* VUk “Wanton Destruction in Bidar’', p. 31. 
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cnmnwinal iocidails wc to be rompcnned , what would be the burdea on 
the Baebeqaer? Would the fiMi not be eo^loyed ai a weapon to bring 
financial fiiUufe upon the Goverament? 1« it aremedy or an encourage- 
ment? It b a novd demand indeed. We hope Gandhgi will accept our 
offer. 

I have no difficulty about aco^ting the offer unreaervedly. 
If the writers succeed in persuading the Government of H.E.H. 
likewise to accept the offer, they will have established a prece- 
dent which may well be followed in all such cases. Nccdlw to 
say, if the court suggested by my correspondents comes into be- 
ing, the composition and terms of reference will have to bo by 
agreement. 

1 am a.tked to demand the withdrawal of the cases instituted 
against persons suspected of complicity. They were not iiutituted 
at my instance, and I presume they will not be withdrawn on 
my demand. But I should have no hesitation in approving of 
all withdrawals if the court of inquiry is appointed. I assure 
my friends that 1 am interested in elucidation of truth, not in the 
punishment of the guilty. 

But I am sorry 1 cannot forgo the suggestion for compen- 
sation. Compensation has Ijoen asked because it is alleged that 
the authorities failed to do their duty, 'flie question of compen- 
sation has naturally to l)C referred to the proposed tribunal. My 
corr«qx>ndents assure me of the sincerity of their proposal. I do 
not doubt it. 1 shall await Uie results of their efforts to have 
the offer accepted by the State. I wish tiicm every success. 

Sevaoram, May 28, 1940 
Harijan, 1-6-1940 


136. CURSF OP UNTOUCHABIUTT 

Several correspondents protest agaiiut my referring to the 
arguments advanced in favour of partition. Tliey say that Islam 
is not exclusive, and that it teaches universal brotherhood and 
toleration. I have never denied this claim. It was because of my 
knowledge of Islam that I felt grieved over the arguments wliidi 
go to prove the contrary. Almost every Muslim wnriting I take 
up nowadays conuins diq>arageinent of Hindus and Hinduism. 
It cannot be otherwise if the case for {partition is to be proved. 
But my corre^qmndents are angry whmi I point out the anomaly. 
They say I have hastily come to the conclusion from isolated 
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writings of uninqporUnt Muslims. Unfortunately, the arguments 
referr ed to by me have proceeded bcm important MusUms. 

But where the writers seme over me is in regard to Hindu 
untouchability. They say in eiiecc: 

You should bo ashamed of bringing the charge of un- 
touchability against the Muslim League. First cast out the 
beam from the Hindu eye before you attempt to deal with 
the mote in the Muslim eye. Has not the Hindu maintained 
for a thousand years complete boycott of Muslims? He will 
not drink or eat trith lum. He will not intermarry. He will 
not even let liis house to him. Can you conceive a mcM?e 
effective isolation of a whole community tlian the Hindu has 
carried out? Will it not be a just nemesis if the Muslim now 
turns round and pays you in your own coin? 

I have admitted as much. Whatever the Muslims do by 
way of retaliation will be richly deserved by Hindus. My question 
was and is, should they do so? Does it behove a great political 
party to play upon religious prejudices? 

Whatever the Muslim League does or does not do, it be- 
hoves thoughtful Hindus to take note of the deserved taunt and 
purge Hinduism of its exclusiveness. It will not be protected by 
artificial barriers which have no sanction in ancient Hinduism or 
reason. Well did Maulana Abul Kalam Azad say the other day 
how sick he was of hearing the cry at railway stations of Hindu 
and Muslim tea or water. I know this touch-me-notism is deep- 
rooted in Hinduism as it is practised today. But there is no 
reason why it should be tolerated by Congressmen. If tlu^ will 
be correct in their behaviour, they will pave the way for a radical 
transformation of Hindu society. The message of anti-untouch- 
ability docs not end in merely touching the so-called untouch- 
ables. It has a much deeper meaning. 

SxvAORAM, May 28, 1940 
UaryM, 1-6-1940 



137, LETTER TO AMRTT KAUR 


Sevagrau, Waroha, 
28 , 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

To my horror A[mtul] S[alaam] told me Uic enclosed was 
forgotten. So you will be without my letter again for four days. 
I am sorry. She is sick and a bundle of nerves. You have to 
suffer for your own obstinacy or stupidity or both. 

I have your two letters — one ^most all in Hindi. It is 
good. The copies of my articles now cannot be sent before 
Thursday. For that is the day on which tlie articles can be 
sent with safety. The office copy should be here till the others 
reach their destination. And it is the oflicc copy that is being 
now sent to you. 

Your letter of today brings me an Englishman’s difficulty. 1 
miglit deal with it next week. But the arrogance and ignorance 
of such men arc marvellous. Tliey don't want to do simple 
justice and yet expect sympathy. But our nun>violencc has full 
play only when the irritation is at its liighest. 

Love. 

Barv 

Frooi the origiiuU: C.Vr. 3970. Courtesy: Ainrit Kaur. Alio C.N. 7279 


138. LETTER TO MIRABEHN 

SlVAORAM, WaRHHA, 
28, 1940 

cm. MlRAf 

1 do not think the stay at Oel was a waste.* You are 
gaining valuable experience and keeping well in body and 
mind. I don’t mind the expense. Do as the i^irit moves you. 
It yrill be good if you can persuade Punditji to join you. Frig^it- 
ful things are happening in the West. God’s will be done. 

Love. 

Bato 

From Ae orignaJ: C.W. 64M. Oourteiy: kfinbdiii. Alio O.N. 10049 


> Vi4t ‘‘Letter to Mirsbdu‘% p. 75. 
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m. JifOTE TO MOHAJf N. PAJUKH 


Majf 28, 1940 

Wliat will you gain by making me talk?‘ What I wanted to 
learn, I have learnt. You may ask me any question you wish. 
My silence ^ves me peace of mind. It helps my sadhana. If I 
broke my silence to please you, I would have to Ineak it for 
others aim. So please understand and stop urging me to speak. 

From a photoiUt of ibc Giyanti: S.N. 9187 


140, LETTER TO PURATAJ4 J. BUCH 

May 28, 1940 

CHI. PURATAN, 

This needs to be looked into. Investigate and write to me. 
Yes, send me a note about Bhangis. 

Bapo 

From a plioiottat of the Gujarati: G.N. 9176 


141. LETTER 70 BHARATAM KUMARAPPA 

Mqjf 29, 1940 

MY DEAR BHARATAN, 

Hiough I have scrapped the enclosed scheme^ owing to the 
present turmoil, I sliould like to examine it. Can work be done 
in the manner suggested? Is it done anywhere like that? 

Bapu 

From a copy: Pyarclal Papon. Courtesy: Pyaidal 


t Tlie addroiee wanted to hear Oandli^’s voice siiice lie bad oeoie lo see 
him after a tong interval. 

* Regarding A. I. V. 1. A. work in Orina 
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J42. LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 

Sevacram, Wardha, 

Majf 29, J940 

WY DEAR JAWAHARLALy 

I had your letter enclosing Mr. Spalding's. Thompson's was 
not in it. 1 am writing to S.‘ generally approving of your reply. 
Tliat will save my time. 

1 have also yours enclosing reply to Sir Sikandar and your 
letter [to] the Maulana. Your statements are good and full. 1 
purposely refrain from making statements. But 1 will when I find 
it necessary. 

I hope you are having a good time in Kashmir. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Gandhi* Nehru Papen, 1940. Courteiy: Nehru Memorial Museum and 
Lifanuy 


142. IXTTER TO K. N. KATJU^ 


May 29, 1940 

I understand all you say. But panic must lie avoided at 
all costs. You are quite right in saying that the country is not 
ready for non-violence. Therefore the thing to do is to throw 
individuals and groups on their own resources. The worst hap- 
pening, there will ix: no central leadership, if the Congress dis- 
appears as it well may. It will be a testing time for tlie Con- 
gress. My own position is, I shall die in the attempt to pre- 
serve peace through non-violence. I may nut Ijc able to in- 
fluence anylxxiy but my immediate surroundings. 1 am not 
thinking of the future. 1 am trying to take care of the pre- 
sent. 1 should advise you also not to worry but prepare the 
people around you to do the l>est they can. We need not look 
to the existing Government to protect anybody if chaos over- 
takes us. Let us however have the confidence that if we have 

1 The tetter to %iaiduig is not tnccnMe. 

3 yyjg “Letter to JamnaUI p. 83. 
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114 THE COLLECTED W<»Kt C» MAHATMA OAMOHI 

aciod honestly all these years, our labours will not be in vain, 
and that God will see us through. 1 draw no black picture 
before me of India’s future. 1 shall await your reflections on 
the States. 

I am sure your presence in Jaipur must have givra great 
relief to Jamnalalji and his band of workers. 

From the n ummcript of Mahadev Dcsai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayao Desat 


144. LETTER TO ARTHUR MOORE> 

Mof 29, 1940 

1 know I have been disappointing you of late. This letter 
will add to the disappointment. For I cannot make the res- 
ponse you would like me to your suggestion to raise a crore of 
rupees for an air force. As you know I am wedded to non- 
violence through and through. There is no room for such a 
force in my plan of life. Perhaps in this I am in a minority 
of one in all India. But 1 must go my way. Only I shall say 
nothing about your plan. I am therefore not writing to Jawa- 
harlal. 

I know you will bear with me. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai‘s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


145. LETTER TO SHANTIKUMAR JV. MORARJEE 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

May 29, 1940 

CHI. SHANTUtUMAR, 

You always have my blessings. God will always pro^jer you. 
You may come in June. 

Bkstmp Jhm 
Bapu ' 

From Gtiijarati: C.W. 4732. Courtesy: Shantikumar N. Momdee 


* The editor of TV SMts m m 



146, LETTER TO MIR MUSHTAK AHMED 


[After M^ 29, 194Cf 

BBAI mu AHMEO* 

It it good that you have given up writing and speaking in 
English for as long as you can. 

The answer to your question is covered in the opinion I have 
given. 1 feel that such a respoitsibility should not ^ undertaken 
as long as the Congress remains outlawed. Congress Assemblies 
are a difierent matter. In tliis each province is free to act in the 
manner it likes. 

From Hindi: Pyarelsl Papers. Courtay: Pyarelal 


J47. LETTER TO CARL HEATH 


Sbvaoram, Wardha, 

Ma^ m, 1940 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I had your kind letter. Since then events have happened 
which leave me dumb. May God help us all. 

Tmn, 

M. K. Gandhi 

[PS.] 

I have now your 2nd letter. But I am still the same. 

M. K. G. 


From a photastac G.N. I0S8 


148. LETTER TO PRABHAVATl 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 

M<y 30, 1940 

cm. prabha, 

I got your letter. 

Do you take enough milk? What work have you taken up? 
Just now this place is fairly crowded. Sarladevi Qtcwdhrani has 

tTUi was in ifply to the addremee’s lemr dated May 29, 1940. 
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come. Lalita Kumart is still here. You know she was in Rmn* 
garh. There are others also. Krishnakiunari has come hme for 
a few days. Radha too is here. R[ajJ K[umari] is still in Simla. 
It is a little cooler now. I am keeping excellent health. Ba*s 
is fairly good. A[mtul] S[alaam] is rather unwell. 

Bkstmgi Jhm 
Bapu 

From a pholotut of the GtiyWiti: G«N« 3542 


J49. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
May 30, 1940 

BHAI VALLABHBHAI, 

1 do not know if Mahadev wrote to you about Surcsh’s* 
visit. He himself is now more inclined to our side. He wants 
to draw Subhas also but he is not likely to succeed. I have 
told him that he [Subhas] can come and see me whenever he wants. 
He knows my position. His publicly expressed views clearly indi- 
cate that he will not be able to come. He [Suresli] l^licvcs 
that those views have now changed. It doesn’t seem so to me. 

Blisswgs Jhm 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

Pah»-2: SarJar VaUaMbham, p. 240 


150. LETTER TO G. D. BJRLA 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
May 30, 1940 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I am enclosing Bal’s letter.* He intended to send it direct. 
I said if he insisted on sending it I would rather send it myself. 
But attach no special significance to my sending it. 

Bkssmgs fitm 

Bapu 

From the ifiadi original: C.W. dOSJ. Courtesy: G.D. Birla 

* Surah Banoji 

* VUk “Letter to Bal Kaldluur”, p. 49. 



151. LETTER TO GORUR RAMASWAMl ITEMIAR 


Sbvagram, Wardiia, 

Mar 31, 1940 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I see no objection to your acceptance.* 

M. K. Gandhi 

Shri Gorur Ramaswami Iyenoar 
Gorur, Hassan Oisrr. 

Mysore 

From a photoitat: C.W. 10159. Courteiy: Gorur Raiiuiwami Iyengar 


152. LETTER TO BRIJKRISHM CHAXDIWALi 

Sevaqram, Wardiia, 

May 31, 1940 

CHI. brajkriskna, 

Yes, do start a camp at Narola. It is not f^ood to detain 
Nayar there under some pretext or the otiior. But you must 
do whatever you consider advisable. You have to do sometiiing 
about the widespread nervousness among Uie people. 

Obifuiii fnm 

Bafu 

Fioro a pliototlat of tbe Hindi: G.N. 2400 


*The addrmee wa$ nomhiated a moBber of the Dbtfkt Board by tbc 
Goveruaent of Mysore. 
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m. LETTER TO SHOBHALAL GUPTA 

Sevaoraii, Waroha, 

31, 1940 

BHAl SHOBHALAtV 

I have a faint recollection that I had written to Durga* 
prasad about the poem^. It is indeed provocative. But it is also 
true that such writings are common. Where an officer wants to 
resOTt to repression he does just this. 

Blamgt fim 
Bapu 

[From Hindi] 

GwiAiji wr p. I6B 


154, LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 


Sevaoram, 
May 31, 1940 

OKI. KR18HNACHANORA, 

You can certainly tell the guests that extra milk is not 
served except under doctor's advice. 

Talk to Bharatananda^ about Appu and about himself too. 
You may also talk about ... * Ck)nsidcr first how it will affect 
Appu's heart. If Appu looks upon him as father and stays and 
works with him, we should have nothing to say. 

Surendra’s denial is partly true and partly untrue. Does not 
Sarladcvi's man wash her clothes? Ask her. Leave out Parner* 
karji now. The girls at any rate do their jobs, don't they? 

Whatever we do should be inspired by ahimsa. Whomso* 
ever you speak to, speak with affection. 1 shall tell you what 
your duty is. It is for you to act accordingly. Consult mt about 
rules. A^ me to make new rules. But relieve me of the rest. 

* Editor of a Hindi wedcly 

^ By NatvarU QhaturvedL Action was taken under the Defence of India 
Act against the pubUcation of this poem. 

^MfeurioePiydman, a Polish B^necr who had become Gandhyi's follower. 

^The name has been omitted in the source. 
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M/ mAcm win be disturbed if 1 um laddied mth day*>UMlay 
maBagement. 

Having said all this, I am still there if there it any difficulty 
in die management. 1 shall try to escape as much as 1 can. 
1 suppose those who are getting extra milk get it only on 
doctor’s advice. 

BUtstHgi frm 
Bapu 

Fiom s photosut oT the Hindi: G.N. 4344 


155. LETTER TO SAMPURXAJ^A.W 

Sevauram, 

Mer 31, 1940 

CHI. SAJiPURN'ANANOJl, 

I have your letter. I have a fear that if there is disorder 
I may prove incflcctive. Because no one will listen to me. I 
tell those who ask me that everyone should be at his post — using 
the lathi if they must but with non-violence if they have the faith. 

I do not worry, whatever may happen. We can but make 
the effort and say: "God’s will l>c done." 

You cannot take office like that. If there is disorder, of what 
good will the office be? Still, if I can find a way I shall. 
There is no sign from Simla. 

rpwi, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Fiom the Hindi original: 'Sampuinanand Paper*, (.ouitesy: National 
Aicbivca of India 


156. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


SSVAORAM, 

JuHt /. 1940 


CHI. iUSRIT, 

By book-post I send you this week’s articles and three of 
your translations revised. 

The articles arc going late because of me. I was in no hurry. 
In the revision you will see one or two howkrs. You have 
made distinct pro gre ss . 
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You have not yet got contrcd over the pen. You must tell* 
giousiy do the translations though they are not for the {nesent 
wanted for publication. 

You should also read the current translations in Harijm 
Steak and make notes for my information. 

Lalita Kumari went on 30th . She is an extraordinary woman. 
I liked her well. She bore the heat bravely. 

She went and Sarla Devi Chowdharani came. I suppose 
she will be here* for a day or two longer. 1 do not know her 
movements. 

This war is going to alter things radically, at least I hope 
so. I simply refuse to think about it. It is a [war] of scientiHc 
abilities. German science is winning the day. 

You asked Kanu to send you copy of R.’s letter. He never 
got the letter. But I do not want to send you copy. It must 
not leave the Ashram. It is svell like this; of course there is 
nothing striking in the letter. You appreciate the reason, don’t 
you? You will see all on your return. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3971. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Abo C.N. 7280 


157, LETTER TO JAMXALAL BAJAJ 

Jane /, 1940 

cut. JAMNALAL, 

T have your letter. Katjuji had written to me. We may look 
upon the Jaipur affair as having ended well. Our workers shotdd 
not be impatient. If tliey have to make public speeches, they 
should talk about khadi. There is time enough for economic and 
social reforms. 

Should I take it that your health is all right? How is Janaki* 
devi ? Is it true that Or. Purshottam Patel has passed away ? What 
is his wife’s name ? I heard of it recently. 

Bbstm/p Jhm 
Bapu 

fPS.) 

A letter to Dr. PatePs wife is enclosed*^ 

I^om a phoBtsUt of the Htodt: G.N. 3012 

^ This mtcace is in Gtyarati. The letter is not traoenbleA 



158. LETTER TO KRJSHXACHAJfDRA 


Jfwu /, 1940 

CBI. KJUSHNACHANDRA, 

1 shall vrrite to Bharalananda. Let us see what happens. 
What he writes is silly. Yes, it is true that I have said that the 
eleven vows do not apply to him. 

Jhm 

Bapu 

IPS.] 

Wc have to think atxiut Appu. 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 4345 


159. LETTER TO N. R. MALKAJil 


Sevaoram, 
Jwu 2, 1940 

DEAR MALRAN1, 

Tejuramji has been vrith us for some time. I have found him to 
be a \’ery fine worker, simple and quiet. He dreamt of founding an 
ashram. I said he must not do that but attach himself to some insti* 
tution and work under it. Hence this note to you. Take him if you 
have any use for him. He is honest and industrious. 

Love. 

Bapu 

[l»S.l 

He has learnt fine carding. 

From a photostat: G.N. 935 
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m. LETTER TO M, R. MALKAHl 


Sevagram, 
Jwu 2, 1940 

MY DBAX MALKANt, 

By mistake a note* I wrote for the bearer to take to you was 
posted. Hence this one is being given to Tejuramji. He is a good 
and industrious worker. He uras dreaming of founding an ashram. 
I have advised him to join an institution. If you can make use of 
him, he will be a valuable worker. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photoiut: G.N. 934 


I6L NOTE TO KRISHNACIIANDRA 


June 2, 1940 

I had a talk with Bha[ratananda]. Let us engage Appu. Let 
him do all the work. Let him learn Hindi. irBha[ratananda} needs 
any assistance in respect of his clothes, etc., give it to him. 

Tlie new friend* who has arrived today is very modest and 
hard-working. Find room for him. Make him your own. Explain 
to him the rules. Include him in aU activities. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4346 


162. NOTE TO AMTUSSALiAM 

{June 2, 1940y 

About today’s tiicllt you will have to speak to all the girls who 
go to Ba’s room. Whoever has done it has done wrong. Hiding it 
will make it worse. If she does not confess the whole thing to 

* VUt the preceding item. 

* Chandd, a oo-worlcer of the addreaee't sister 

^ * From the reference to the theft vdiich occurred on June 2; side *To 
Segaon Workers", pp. 124-5. 
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me, I sbaU be compelled to fast. Gkmvey this quietly to all the 
girb who go there. 

Fran a photostat of the Hindt: O.N. 70B 


/«?. M/SS/O/TARr EDUCAT/OJ^ /J^ ASSAAP 

Shri Thakkar Bapa writes:^ 

I have seeu your notes in Hmjm of 9th March and 16th May’ 
reaarduig the grievance of the Secretary, Seng Khaia School, ShUlcmg. The 
Secretary has been running the school %rith great teal and without any grant 
from the Government, 'fhat the Christian Misrions have been urorking in 
A ssa m %rith the sole view to convert the Hill tribes to Christianity svilh 
the help of the Government grants is very apparent from the Qymqimnitd 
EdMcaikm Report the Assam Goommmt for the Tear 1932^37 as iiibmiued by 
Mr. G. A. Small, Director of Public Instruction. In hU review of the report 
he wrote in April 1938, p. 63: **The general policy at prenmi is for 
Government to take over the responsibility for education from the Minions 
at early as possible. Wliile acknowledgment must be made of the debt owed 
to the Missions f€>r their work as pioneers in the field of education, it 
must also be recognised that the Missions liave interested llienuelves in 
education solely with the object of Christianising the childim. . . . The 
Govemroents of the past l\ave deBnitely neglected the llitl arras and it 
is only recently that they liave recognised at all Uieir responsibility in the 
matter. . . . The quc*stion of the policy to be adt»pced in the I,ushiu Hills 
Is still under consideration. In the Miktr Hills Gwmimmi scdioots are 
being opened and arrafigemrnts are being mailr for the production of 
Mikir text-books in Assamese cliaractcr.** 

This but confirms what I have already published in thes': 
columns. One only hopes that things will be better managed now. 

Sevaoram, June 3, 1940 
Hmjmt^ 15-6-1940 


* This appeared under the heading ‘•Notes*\ 

’ Only extracts are reproduced here. 

’ VHo **Favottritiim**, pp. 63-4; also Vol. LXXI, pp. 218-9. 



164. TO SEGAOS WORKEBS 


Jmu 3, 1940 

Today I Mrantcd to tend for everyone and talk to them; but 
the mind resisted. Perhaps I could do the same thing by writing. 
A letter and a pen belonging to Radhabehn* were stolen last 
night or this morning. I was shocked. Theft of a letter and a pen is an 
ordinary matter; but this theft has some peculiar aspects. However 
it be, this thefl has brought me to the conclusion that I am a 
wholly incompetent person. That such a thing should happen in my 
very presence indicates that my penance is defective. A pure heart 
is the real foundation of any penance. It is said that violence 
is subdued in the presence of non-violence, untruth in the pre- 
sence of truth and stealing in the presence of non-stealing. What 
is my worth if untruth, violence and stealing survive in my 
presence? How can I give any battle? All these questions do 
arise. But giving up will be cowardice. What, then, is one to 
do? The answer I get is that if the theft is not traced I should 
last. The theft took place in Ba's room. The pen has been dis- 
covered. Budhu found it near the hospital gate at about 10 yes- 
terday. Bits of paper were also found later. I feel that this 
is not the work of a servant. Someone who has access to Ba’s 
room has done it. There are a few such persons. Why then 
do 1 address this to all ashram inmates? That is because you 
know one anotlicr well and may help in the enquiry. If I 
iiavc to resort to a fast tiicn, in any case, everyone will know. 
It is better that I do not have to say all this on that occa- 
sion. If a fast becomes necessary you will know the reason and 
remain calm. I am convinced that if the theft is not traced, I must 
fast. No one should join the fast or interfere vnth it. I must do 
vdiate\'er I consider my duty. I do not know how long I shall fast. 
If the theft is not traced by Friday, the fast will commence from 
Saturday. I h(^ the culprit will bring me peace by making a 
clean breast of it and save me from having to fast in these critical 
days. Everyone makes mistakes but the real cleansmg comes by 
owning them. I myself stole once. I owned it up and freed myself of 
the taint for ever. Ba too resorted to thieving. What should I say 

* Daumier of Maganlal Gaodbi 
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abpul othen? 1 do not know. But the imtanoet of the two of ui 
•hoidd help everyone in cleaiuii^ Uienuelvet. 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

It would be enough to read this out to the permanent inmates 
of the ashram. -They should be summoned now or tomorrow to 
hear this. Those who cannot be present then may read tliis note. 

From a photwtat of the Hindi: G.N. 6866. Abo C.W. 4674 


165. A NOTE 


[After Jutu 3, I940y 

You admit that it is only someone from amongst us who has 
done it. You should then try and find out. If 1 could do it, I 
would do so at once. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 637 


166. A NOTE 


[After June 3, 1940] 

Can you tell something? Who could take the pen? Tlicre 
was a letter too. 

From a plioiostat of the Hindi: G.N. 630 


167. A NOTE 


[After June 3, 1940] 

Why waste my time like this? Why should you bother about 
what 1 do after you leave ? If you are concerned with the matter, 
then don’t go. I am unable to sec at the moment. Do you or do 
you not agree that this is not the work of the servants? Tliat you 
admitted k, is no crime, it is the truth. From you I merely 
umlerstood that the servants had not done it. Besides, the matter 
ended then. 1 am convinced that the servants are not responsible. 1 
am talkit^ sUtKMit you and me when I accept the innocence of the 

* From the obvious reference to the Uieft; mdr the preceding item. The 
fidlowing notes have been dated on the same ' — - 
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■ervuiti. Have you ever qioiwn or practMCd untruth in life? Ihave 
leen hundreds of Munalmans swearing by the Koran and uttering 
falsehood. Some others swear by the Gita. If a Kazi says that you 
have conunitted a thefe, will you admit the guilt? Then sdiy 
do you unneoesMuily raise the issue of a judge ? I have heard 
your argument on the way. Do not hold your tongue. Say what- 
ever you wish to say. I have said only this much. If the servants 
have not done it, there remain Ba, Johra, Abha, Lilavati and 
you. Your proof— my suspicion. This much. . . 

From a photosut of the Hindi: G.N. 706 


168. A JiOTE 


[After Jwu 5, 1940'] 

You took no notice of my words yesterday. I insist that you 
go to the root of the matter. 1 am co'nvinced that the servants did 
not do it. It is so much on my mind that I have no peace. Unless 
things clear up in a day or two, I shall have no alternative but to 
fast if 1 am to have peace. 

From A photmtat of the Hindi: G.N. 707 


J69. A NOTE 


[After Jwu 5, 1940] 

I am at my wit’s end. 1 suspect everyone and no one. Suppos- 
ing Ba herself has done it! 

From a photmlat of the Hindi; G.N. 692 


170. A NOTE 


[After Jwu 3, 194Cf] 

It is not so. The £sst will be avoided only when my suqxcion 
is dispelled or confirmed. My quarrel with God is why He allows 
such things. Why does He permit suqueion to creep into my 
mind? 

,As for your not caring, weU, if you have not done it, why 
Aould you care v^at happens? Yes, you can help in tracing the 


tiaoomplete in the aouroe 
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theft. You yourself admitted that this was not the work of the 
servants. 

From a p hom ut of the Huidi: O.N. 650 


17L A NOTE 


[After Jtm S, J94ffl 

What I wish is that you should do your wcvk, cat well and be 
happy. You know what a terrific quarrel 1 had with Ba over my 
suspicion; she stayed away from me for a whole year. How shall 1 
say what other things I did. But Ba showed courage. In the end, 
after four or more years, my suspicion was dispelkd. It was not a 
matter of stealing. It was something worse. You do not know 
me! How could I have told you all this? Sheikh Mehtab was behind 
this. He kept me under his thumb for more than ten years. On his 
suggestion, I came to doubt the character of Ba. 1 broke her ban- 
gles, refused to have anything to do with her and sent her away 
to her parents. The hatchet was buried only after my return from 
England. It was then that I realized fully after many years how 
wicked Sheikh Mehtab was. He threatened me many times. But 
finally he relented. He continued to worship me from a distance. 
Tliis is a long tale, pleasant as well as pathetic. 

From a pbotoiut of the Hindi: G.N. 641a and 646 


172, A MOTE 


[After Jwu 3, 1940] 

Tell Ghimanlalbliai to show your notes and mine to everyone. 
You want that, don’t you? I on my part don’t. Why sltould I? 
1 am concerned only with you. What is the use of disclosing my 
suspicion? But 1 cannot stop you, nor do I want to. The argument 
about who said so is over. Then why do you ask vdio told him? 
That you avowed the letter to Qiimanlalbhai was the end of your 
duty. He is the manager. 

1 wrote because you asked me. 

From a phomut of the Hindi: G.N. 721 



m, A NOTE 


[After Jmt 3, 194<f\ 

You have kept 9 copy. Now you should not take my time over 
this. Whatever you wish to make public, you may. Why should 1 
withdraw anything? I for my part do not want any further discus* 
non on the matter; but if you wish to tell everyone for your own 
satisfaction, you are free to do so. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 722 


174, NOTES 
Peace in Sirohi 

Some time ago I had regretfully to comment on happenings 
in Sirohi.* I am therefore happy to be able to note that there 
is now peace between the State and the people. The credit may 
be equally divided between the State and the satyagrahis. The 
satyagrahis were ably led by Acharya Gokulbhai who is a firm 
believer in the principles of satyagraha. Let me hope that the 
relations between the two will daily become more and more cordial 
and that there never will be any cause for quarrel between the 
State and the people. 

Untouchabiuty 

Shri T. S. Jadhav, President, District Local Board, Sholapur, 
writes:* 

I have been inoenantly making efTorts to give facilitia to the 
Haryans especially with regard to their immediate needs in respect of 
water supply, education, etc. The Congress Board has opened a good 
number of vwlb to die Harijans, and has abo arranged to put up 
notices to that eflect at these welb. But it b a matter of re g r et that 
the Haryans are not inclined to take advantage of thb facility Ibr 
fear of being put to trouble by the ‘touchables’. During my tours in 
the dbtrict, I have been requesting the latter to allow Harijans die 
exercise of thb leptimate ri^t ... I go mysdf to a public wdl in a 
village after a public meeting with some Haryans, *toudiahle* Gongress 

1 m Vol. LXX, pp. I794». 

* Only extracts from the letter are reproduced here. 
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wOfken, and m few odier pramiaait vQUgen, and all of la <faiak 
water firoai the well after it has been drawn by a Haryan. it is 
found that the ‘touchablet’ who talie part in this function are oftm 
boycotted and die Haryans visited widi varmn kinds of troubles by 
the ‘touchablet* who do not participate in the ftinction. . . . Can you 
t ugg e rt anything more? 

This certainly is good work. Removal of untouchability is a 
question of double education, that of ‘touchabks’ as well as ‘un« 
touchables’. 'Touchables* liavc to be taught p.'itiently by precept and 
example that untouchability is a sin against God and humanity, 
and the ‘untouchables’ that they should cease to fear the ‘touch* 
ables’ and shed untouchability among themselves. I know that that 
is very eauly said. But I have found nothing else. Living in the 
midst of both, I know how hard the work is among both. If Hindu* 
ism is to live, the work has to be done, however difficult and even 
hopeless it may appear to be. 

Hand-made Paper 
Shri Jadhav further writes: 

Secondly, I have been ming hand -made paper for the ttse of 
the District Local Board oflice since the advent of the Clongress Party in 
the Board* Use of mill paper or foreign paper is absolutely discontU 
nuedp and as far as my information goes, oun is the only Board In 
Maharashtra which has been using hand-made paper for its olfice use 
to the complete exclusion of other paper. I had sent a circular letter 
to the Presidents of tlic other Boards in Maliarashtra, requesting them 
to follow this practice of our Board, and I am glad a few of tlirm liave 
agreed to do so. But 1 tliink it will be better if you yourself request 
the Pfcsidents of the Congress Boards in India to use haiKl-made paper 
for their office purposes. Tliis can well be done through Uie columns 
of Harijant and 1 am sure it will go a long way in Ixinging into reality 
your dream of revival of village industries as far as writing paper is 
ccMicemed. 

1 gladly support this plea. Indeed 1 have often enough said 
the same thing in these columns. Shri Jadhav’s example should be 
copied by all Local Boards not merely in the matter of hand-made 
paper but all village products. With a little care, the Boards should 
be able to manage these things within their budget. 1 should also 
mggKrt that the Boards have these things manufactured in the vil- 
lages tuider their jurisdiction as far as passible. The purpose of the 
village movement will be defeated if this central fact is not borne in 
mind. Decentralization is the beauty of the movement as also the 
key to its success. 

72-9 
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Rbd Grom Fomd 

Hie same letter mentions the following: 

Thca, tviUi fcspeet to the Red Crais Fuad. Eflbrts are albot in this 
district to oplkct money for this fund on a very large scale by means 
of sale of lottery tidets. These tkkeis are sold to the villagers against 
their wishei and in spite of dieir inability to do sa This is being done 
throu^ undue influence without leaving any proof of the same bdiind. 
At some placet the Fatil-Kulltamis do not acoqit land revenue if the 
agriculturist does net buy these tickets. I have received a number of 
complaints in writing to this eSfact during my recent tour in the district. I 
am commimicating diete complaints to the proper Government authorities. 

This subject too I have already dealt vrith. I have explained 
that in such matters there riiould be no compulsion. Over>zealous 
officials may resort to unfair means bordering on compulsion. There 
is no statutory obligation to subscribe to such funds. Those who do 
not wish to, urill certainly not subscribe. These irregular collections 
are often vexing and should be stopped by the authorities wherever 
discovered. 

CoimxA MuNiGirAUTY AND Harijans 

Shri Thakkar Bapa sends the following interesting account of 
vdiat the Gomilla Municipality has done and proposes doing for 
Harijans: 

!• 15 cUys* leave vrith full pay in m year, and maternity leave 
to female sweepen. 

2. A free primary school in their quarten. 

3. Corrugated*iron*>roof huts for (a) Naga sweepers at a cost of 
RSc l»500, and (b) for other sweepen at a cost of Rs. 3,000, Some Nagas 
in East Bengal and Surma valley have taken to scavenging work. 

4. The sweepen have been relieved almost wholly from their 
inddrtedness, which totalled about Rs. 3,000 and on which they were paying 
an interest of three annas per rupee per month or 223 per cent! 

The Commissionen intend to adopt the following further measures 
ibr them: 

i* To start a co-operative store, proposal for adiich has been 
sent to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for registration. 

2. Sweepen have to be weaned from their drtnkmg habit, vdiidi 
it is known as a diflkult task. 

3« Use insanitary drain bdiind the sweqms* quarten requires to 
be made into a pooea drain. 

4. Providing Utdhent for sw ee p e n* quarten, as at p res en t they 
have to cook and sleep in the same room. 
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reminds one of what the Ahmedabad Munictpalily has 
dcme in the nutter. Tlie latter is possibly more Uiorough. But 
that does not in any way detract from the merit of what the 
Gomilla Municipality has done. It deserves warm congratu* 
ladons. l^t us hope that the proqiective reforms too %vill be 
carried out in good time. 

Sevaoram, June 4, 1940 
Herijan^ 8-6-1940 

175. HINDU-HUSUM 

Thus writes a Khan Bahadur from Delhi: 

This is a letter for the Q^Cition Box in 

In your article in Harijan of April 6*, you observe as followt: 

*T should be failing in my duty, if I did tsot warn the MuMal* 
mans against the untrutli Uiat is being propagated amongst them. This 
warning is a duty because 1 have faithfully served them in their hour 
of need and because Hindu-Muslirn unity has been and is my life's 
mission." 

I will request you to consider the Hindu-Muslim problem from 
our point of view, 'fhe ttumbling-blcx:k to any negotiations for a 
settlement of the communal question has been the refusal of the Con- 
gress to recognize the All-India Muslim League as the auUioriutivo 
and sole repreraitacive body of the Indian Miisialmans. The Congress 
clainu that it speaks for whole India and that it has on its rolls a consi- 
derable number of Mussalmans. 'Fhe very fact that the Congress has 
made several attempts to come to terms with Mr. Jinnah shows that It 
is not fully confident of its represenutive character, as far as the Mus- 
salmans are concerned. But do you not honestly feel that the Congress 
Mussalmans are the real stumbling-block in the way of Hindu-Muslim 
unity, and that it is for their sake that the Congress is not making a 
serious eSbrt to solve the problem? Believe me, they are a lazy lot urho 
are eiyoytng their present pofition because they are in the Congress. 

You know what the Muslim masses did to your President^ in Cal- 
cutta where for years he had been leading Id prayer. You also know 
that Uiey have no courage to address a Muslim meeting to convert the 
Mussalmans to their point of view. You blame the British for creating 
Princes, Moderates and Khan Bahadurs like me. You blame the British 


& Ftdk Vol. LXXI, p. 390. 
^Abul Kalaia Azad 
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far trying to create another Uhier in India. Has not the CScogras cmted 
equivalent Moderates and Khan Bohadun in Asads» Asaf Alis and 
Kidivais? Is not the action of the Congress tantamount to creation 
of a Muslim Ubter? 

You may cite the case of Mr. Asaf All succeeding in the muni« 
cipal elections of Delhi. I may inform you that but for a division in the 
Provincial League and bad handling of the situation Mr. Asaf All would 
never have won the election. I may inform you that even as it is, 
when Delhi Congress wanted to contest the municipal elections as a 
party, Mr. Asaf AU, who is now a member of the Congreis Working 
Committee, had declined to take a Congress ticket. Therefore, Mr. Asaf 
AU*s election was not a test case; and if you foardon my saying so, even 
now let Mr. Asaf Alt re-scek election on a Congress ticket, and I am 
confident tlut any League candidate would defeat him. You will thus 
realise that your being baffled by the Lahore resolution* of the League 
b not justified when Mussalmans have ceased to trust in your life's 
mission regarding Hindu-Muslim unity. On the other hand they are 
convinced that the sole aim of the Congress, for the last ten years at 
least, has been to divide and rule the Mussalmans. I will beg of you 
to reconsider your attitude towards the League. Please don't trust the 
Gongressite Mussalmans, for they are not only the 'Mir Jafan’ amongst 
us, but the enemies of Hindu*Mustim accord and India's freedom. 

Just now I am inundated with letters of protest from Muslim 
friends. Most writers do not argue. They give themselves satisfac* 
tion by abusing. Pyarelal, who opens and deals with the daily post, 
gives me only those letters which he tiiinks I should see. Of these 
I take notice of those I think I must. In some cases I answer 
Uiem privately. Therefore correspondents who never receive acknow- 
ledgment either through Harijan or the post should know the 
reason. 

Tlicre are some Muslim letters of sympathy too. One of them 
says that in his house he has to listen to wildest criticism of me. 
No adjective is too bad to use. Much criticism he knows to be false. 
What is he to do, he asks. Is he to leave the house, or is he to 
engage in endless disputation and convert his house into a bear 
gai^n ? I have advised my correspondent neither to leave the house 
nor to engage in a discussion. If he can, he may put in a mild word 
when he knows that a manifest falsehood is being uttered and 
believed. 

The correqpondenoe in my possession and the Urdu press cut- 
tings and even some English cuttings from journals owned by 
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MuiHins go to diow that I am beUeved to b^: the arch enemy of 
Islam and Indian Mudims. Ifl vras at one time aocbdmed at dieir 
greatest fnend and suffered the praise, I must sufibr too to be 
described as an enemy. Truth is known only to God. I am confident 
Uiat in nothing that I am doing, saying ch* thinking, I am their 
enemy They are blood>brothers-and will remain so, though they 
may disovm me ever so much. 

Now fw the Khan Baliadur’s letter. 

I have never understood the reason behind Uic demand for the 
recogmtion by the Congress of the AII*India Muslim League as the 
sole and authoritative Muslim body. Why should such an admission 
be demanded or expected? How is it compatible with a genuine 
desire (or a settlement? 

The Congress attempts to represent all. But it has never demand* 
ed recognition as such from anybody. The alMndia status has to 
be deserved. But whether it be deserved or not, admission thereof is 
a superfluity. Tlie Congress lias never claimed that it represents the 
whole of Indian Muslims. It has not claimed to represent any single 
community wholly. But it docs claim to represent every single 
national interest irrespective of class, caste, colour or creed. Even 
that claim need not be admitted by those who deal with it. It 
should be sufficient consolation to each party that it is considered 
by the other important enough to seek friendship with. 

The Congress has always frankly admitted that it has not on its 
register as many Muslims as it would like. But it has been proud to 
have had the support of many eminent Muslims. Hakim Saheb 
Ajmal Khan was the tallest among them. Qaid-e-Axam himself was 
a great Congressman. It was only after non-co-operation that he, 
like many other Congn;ssmen belonging to several communities, left 
it. Their defection was purely political. Th‘‘y disliked direct action. 

It is wrong to swear at the nationalist Muslims simply because 
they are attached to the Congress. If they become members of the 
League, they will become worthy Muslims!!! My correspondent 
simply does not know how much Congress Muslims are trying to 
bring about unity. When unity is re-established, as it must be, I 
have no doubt that nationalist Muslims will get their due both from 
Hindus and Mudims. 

It is torture of truth to suggest that they are so many Mir 
Jafars. They are betraying neither Islam nor India, "nicy are as 
true Mudims according to their lights as members of the L eague 
cladmtobe. It is equal torture of truth tosuggest that the Congress 
is following the Britidi method of divide and rule. The Congress is^a 
poHtical party with one single aim. It would be a bad day for India 
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if the CSongreM could be {N'oved to have mean motivet. It it mean 
to ¥/oo Muslim opinion ^ the fairest means uni^inable? Ri^dy 
or wrongly the Congress does not believe in watertight conq»art> 
nients on a communal basis. If religion is allowed to be, as it it, a 
person^ concern and a matter betvreen God and man, there are 
many dominating common factors between the two which wnll 
compel common life and common action. Religions are not for 
se{»rating men from one another, they are meant to bind them. 
It is a misfortune that today Uiey are so distorted that they have 
become a potent cause of strife and mutual slaughter. 

It will perhaps now be dear why I can have no concern with 
Asaf Ali Saheb’s case. I would grant that he would be beaten in a 
contest between him and a Lcag^r. Let it be further granted that 
such will be the case in the majenrity of such contests. It will in no 
way weaken my position. It will prove the superior organizing 
ability of the League and its popularity among the Muslims. I have 
not doubted either. My case is incredibly simple. I must not be 
called upon to make any admissions about the status of the League 
before thinking of unity through the League. I must not be disloyal 
to the Muslim nationalists however insignificant they may be consi* 
dered to be. I ask the Klian Bahadur, the writer of the letter 
under discussion, to exert his influence to bring the two commu- 
nities together. 

Sevaoram, June 4, 1940 
Harijan, 8-6-1940 


176. PAMIC 

Ntmadays one reads about panic in the Press and hears more 
titan one reads. One friend writes: 

You sitting in lonely Sevagnun can have no notion of the talks 
and whispers going on in the busy cities. Panic has seized them. 

Panic is tiie most demoralizing state anyone can be in. There 
never is any cause for panic. One must k^ heart whatever hap- 
pens. War is an unmitigated evil, i^t it certainly does one good 
tiling, it drives away fear and tarings bravery to the surface. Seve- 
ral flUUion lives must have been already lost between the Allies 
and the Germans. They have been wasting blood like water. Old 
men, wcanen both old and young, and children in ftitain and 
France are living in the midst of imminent death. But there is np 
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panic Acre. If they were seized by it panic would be an enemy more 
dreadful than German bullets, bombs and poison gas. Let us kam 
firmn ^ese suffering nations of the West and banish panic from 
our imdst. And in India there is no cause whatsoever for panic. 
Britain will die hard and heroically even if she has to. We may 
hear of reverses, but we vrili not hear of demoralization. What- 
ever happens will happen in an orderly manner. 

Therefore I would say to those who lend a listening ear to me: 
Go on with your work or business in the usual way. Do not with- 
draw your deposits or make haste to turn your paper into cash. 
If you are cautious, you will run no new risla. Your metal 
buried underground or in your treasure chests need not be consi- 
dered safer than in banks or in paper if anarchy overtakes us. 
There is risk just now in everything. It is best to be as you are in 
such a condition. Your steadiness, if it is multiplied, will steady the 
market. It will be the best preventive against anarchy. There b 
undoubtedly fear of goondaism in such times. You must be pre- 
pared to cope with it yourself. Goondas flourish only in the midst 
of timid people. They will have no quarter from people who can 
defend themselves violently or non-violently. Non-violent defence 
presupposes recklessness about one’s life and property. If it is 
persisted in, it will in the end be a sure cure for goondaism. But 
non-violence cannot be learnt in a day. It requires practice. You 
can commence to learn it from now. You must be ready to lose 
your life or property or both. But that is implied in the art of non- 
violence. If you do not know how to defend yourself either way, 
the Government will not be able to save you in spite of its best 
effort. No Government, however powerful it may Ise, can «vithout 
the active co-operation of the people. If even God only helps 
those who will help themselves, how much more true it must be of 
perishable Governments! Do not lose nerve and think that tomor- 
row there will be no Government and it will be all anarchy. You 
can be the Government now, and you certainly will be in the 
contingency you contemplate or you urili perish. 

Skvaoram, June 4, 1^40 
HmijM, 8-6-1940 
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If You Have Gouraob 

Q. My motber died but month. 1 have for a long time been fdlowing 
the practice of cntidg food cooked by Harijan*. The orthodooc did not 
like it, but they tolerated my practice. Three yean ago I accepted an 
invitation for a funeral dinner given by a Muslim friend on the occasion 
of his mother’s demise. Now my mother is dead. My community have now 
boycotted all functions in connection urith my mother's demise. What 
am I to do? 

A. If you have courage, you will let the castemen do their 
worst, but you will befriend your Muslim friend at all costs and 
dine with him as often as is necessary. Such boycotts should not be 
feared at all. 

Benevolent Dictatorship 

<2. When the ridi become callous and selfish and the evil continues 
unchecked, a revolution of the masses with all tlie attendant horrors in* 
evitably results. Since life, as you have put it, is often a choice between 
evils, won't you, in view of the lesson which the history of revolutions 
inculcates, welcome the rise of a benevolent dictatorship which would with 
the minimum use of force “soak the ricii", give justice to the poor, and 
thoeby serve both? 

A. I cannot accept benevolent or any other dictatorship. 
Neither will the rich vanish nor will the poor be protected. Some 
rich men will certainty be kilted out and some poor men will 
be iq>ooii*fed. As a class the rich will remain, and the poor 
also, in spite of dictatorship labelled benevolent. The real remedy 
U non*violent democracy, otherwise sp?lt true education of all. 
The rich should be taught the doctrine of stewardship and the 
poor that of self*help. 

A Social Nuisance 

1^. The b^gar problem has become a social nuisance everywhere, espe* 
dally in the etties. India can ill bear the buiden of this army of drones. 
Hiey use self-tortuie, sometimes even threats and menaces, to work upon the 
sympathy and fear of our simple folk and extract alms from diem. Some of 
them have in this %vay accumulated a secret hoard and lead a life of vice 
and immorality. What solution would you suggest lor this problem? 
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A. Beg|^g is an age*old institution in India. It was not 
ahvays a nuisance. It was not always a profeask>n. Now it has 
become a profession to sitiiich cheats have taken. No person who 
is capable of working for his bread should be allowed to beg. 
The way to deal with the problem wiU be to penalise those 
who give alms to professional beggars. Of course begging it- 
self by the able-bodied sliould be penalized. But this reform is 
possible only when municipalities conduct factories where they 
will feed people against work. The Salvation Army people are 
or were experts in this class of work. 'Fhey had opened a 
match factory in London in winch any person who came found 
work and food. What I have, however, suggested is an im- 
mediate palliative. The real remedy lies in discovering the root 
cause and dealing with it. This means equalizing the economic 
condition of the people. The present extremes have to be dealt 
with as a serious social disease. In a healthy society concen- 
tration of riches in a few people and unemployment among 
millions is a great social crime or disease which needs to be 
remedied. 

£(x>nomic Lndep£.nd£nce ok Women 

ft. Some people oppose a modiricatioii of laws relalin;; to Uie riKht of a 
married woman to own pro|)eity or* the ground that economic indepen- 
dence of woman would lead to the spread of immorality anioitg women and 
disruption of domestic life. VVI*at is your attitude on the question? 

A. I would answer the question by a counter question: 
Has not independence of man and his holding property led to 
the spread of immorality among men? If you answer ‘y***’* 
then let it be so also with women. And wlten women haw 
rights of ownership and the rest like mm, it would l>r found 
that the enjoyment of such rights is not responsible for their 
vices or their virtues. Morality which depends upon the help- 
lessness of a man or woman has not much to recommend it. 
Morality is rooted in the purity of our hearts. 

A Temple Trustee’s Poser 

ft. I am a member of the A.I.C.C. Penonally I neither believe in 
nor observe taboos relating to untouchability. But I am trustee of a temple 
buUt by my ancestors who were thoroughly orUiodo* in their religious 
outlook. I feel that it would be a breach of trust to throw it open to lUri- 
Would that stand in the way of my signing the satyagraha pledge? 

A It would Stand very much in the way of your ngning 
the pledge. It would be no broach of trust if the law allow* you 
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to open the temfde. The condition was immoral as we have now 
discovered and hence invalid. 

Uncertivied Kham 

2. You ny that a penoa buying or using mill clods cannot take the 
■atyagraha |dedge. Can a penon using, buying or dealing in uncertified 
Idiadi take the fdedge or hold offices in Congress oonunittee? Is a perm 
or an assodadon other than the A.I.S.A. entitled to certify khadi deakn? 

A. CSertainly not, I repeatedly said that a person who uses 
or deals in uncertified khadi dam^s khadi and directly ei^oits 
the spinners and weavers whose lot the A.I.S.A. is striving to 
improve. Such persons can neither take the pledge nor hold any 
office in a Congress organization. No person or institution other 
than the A.I.S.A. can issue the required certificates. 

Students* Difficulty 

Q^. Wc are students in Poona. We arc taking part in tlic drive against 
illiteracy. Now in the parts we are visiting there are drunkards %vho threat- 
en us if we go to teach people. Those among whom %ve are working are 
Harijans. They get frightened. Some suggest that proceedings should be 
taken against these drunkards. Some suggest we should try your method of 
wooing them. Will you advise? 

A. You are doing good work. Literacy drive and many 
such things are by-products of the big reform, perhaps the big- 
gest of modem times. As to the drunkards they must be treated 
as diseased persons entitled to our sympathy and service. You 
should, therefore, reason with them when they are sober, and 
take even the beating, if any, with good grace. I do not rule 
out court proceedings, but they wiU be cxidcncc of want of 
enough ahimsa in you. But you cannot go against your nature. 
If you do not evoke response from them to your wooing, your 
work must not be held up because of the obstruction referred to 
by you. Recourse to legal proceedings is then indicated. But 
you must make all honest effort before you go to law. 

Sevaoram, June 4, 1940 
Har^ 8-6-1940 



J78. LETTER TO AMBIT KAVR 


S^AORAM, 

Jw 4, 1940 

cm. Amur, 

Shall I also write in Hindi? Put up with at least a little. 
I had intended, as I still do, to write a long letter, but it cannot 
be managed. One business after another keeps turning up and 
such letters have to remain unwritten.* 

It is my intention to give you some satisfaction on the points 
raised by you but I could not do. 1 have just (4 p.m.) finished 
the last article for Harijan and 1 have taken up this to inform you 
of my helplessness. 

Poor Lilavati. She liad a scorpion sting last night and again 
this morning. Fortunately, the pain each time was quite bear- 
able. She is up and doing. So the Sevagram charkha goes on. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Your donation to the treasurer, Santiniketan, earmarked 
Andrews Hall on Western Culture. 

From the original: C.W. 4i!37. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Al» G.N. 7870 


179. LETTER TO MVNMUL G. SH.ili 


SKVAfiKAM, 
Jane 4, 1940 

cm. SfUNNALAL, 

I have your letter. I also am not ha|^)y that there are 
three of you there.* But you and Kanchan can be coun^d as 
one patient; hence you are three patients and three nurses to 
attend on them. That is how I console myKlf. I want tliat 
both of you should somehow have peace of mind. 


* The fotegoiiig is in Hindi. What foUows is in En^. 

*Ai Panchgani where the addressee had gone for treatment 
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I have all along been of the o]^on that Balkrishna and 
Kunvaiji* should ^nd the monsoon months there. You may also 
decide whether both or one of you should stay there during that 
period. If Kunvaiji’s health is satisfau:tory he may be able to 
manage with a local servant. But think over the matter. My 
decision is that both of you should stay there. 

Blutmgs fitm 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Today I am not writing separately to anybody else. 

Fnmi a photostat of the Ciyarati: G.N. 8536. Abo C.W. 7093. Cour* 
tay: Munnalal G. Shah 

180. NOTE TO AMTUSSALAAM 


TItcn why don’t you be quiet? 
ing over it? 


June 4, 1940 
What is the point in argu- 


BUssmgs Jhm 
Bapu 


[PS.] 

Please excuse me. I am silent. 
From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. €62 


181. LETTER TO G. D. BIRLA 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
June 4, 1940 

BHAI GHANSHYAMDAS, 

I understand about Bal. 

You may bring the children whenever you like. The days 
are hot but the nights have become pleasant. 

Bkssmgs Jhm 

Bapu 

Seth Oranshyamdas Birla 
Buua House 
Mount Pleasant Road 
B oiteAY 

From Hindi: C.W. 8038. Ckairtesy: G. D. Birla 
*Kunvaqi Fardth, husband of Rami, Harilal Gandhi’s dau^tsr 
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A Sincere Worker Is Gonk 

Bhai Fulchand writes from Wadhvran as follows:^ 

^ This heart-rendmg picture needs no addition of cokmr. 
Vaishnav was a true vaufinaoc^. The best way to perpetuate hit 
memory would be not to let a single activity of his sulleri go in vain 
and for everyone to strive to be like iiim. 

Sevaoram, June 5, 1940 
[From Gujarati] 

Harijanbandhu, 9-6-1940 

183. LETTER TO PRITHVI Simu 

Sevaoram, Wardka, 
JwM 5, 1940 

BHAl PRITHVI SINGH, 

I get your letters regularly. If you come, we shall discuss 
the matter then and decide alK»ut the future. Just nou you are 
gaining good experience from your tours. 

niiisingi /fom 
Bapu 

ShRI SWAMl Rao Vyayam Mandir 

Bhavnagar 

Kathiawar 

From Gujarati: C.W. 2951. Courtesy: Prithvi Singh 


* The letter it not translated here. It described the death ftm tidierei*- 
losit of Chamaabbai Vaishnav, %»ho was in Yeravda Prison in 1932 with 
Gandhiji. 

^ Devotee of Vishna 
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184. TO SBGAON WORKERS 


Jm$ 5, 1940 

I hear that the lervahts are being questioned regarding the 
theft of the pen and letter. 1 have said ^t I do nc^ suqiect 
them at all and they should not be harassed in the least. I was 
pained and continue to be pained that someone from amongst us 
has committed the theft. I will change my mind when the person 
is identified. May God give the guilty person sense to confess 
the guilt. 

Bapu 


From a i^ounuit of the Hindi: G.N. 6866; also C.W. 4674 


185. LETTER TO BALVANTSimA 

[Before Jwu 6, 1940]' 

cm. BALVANTSINHA, 

It is easy to understand. When a father suspects one of his 
sons, but does not know who exactly it is, he seeks solace in a 
fast. If the sons love him, they come out with a confession. 
True, I am only guessing but we men are not omniscient. 

Blessings Jhm 

Bapu 

[From Hindi] 

Ba/mki Ckkayemen, p. 275 


186. A LETTER 

[On or before Jwu (?, 194Cf}^ 

DAUGHTER, 

My heart trembles at the thought of writing such a letter. 
But I must write it if my love for you is honest. I have 
thought over it a great deal and my suqudon turns on you. 

* This seems to have been writteo befiice the lolhnriiig item. 

> ms * **Noie to Mahadev Dmai", p. 144. 
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urnut TO AiouT kaok t4S 

How &r is it justified? Either you or Ba could hinc taken that 
letter. 1 am oonvinoed that Ba has not taken it. It is not that 
Ba has ne>«r committed a theft. She has. I hate announced it 
to the entire a^ram. Why does my sm|»cion turn on ywi? It 
is no use going into that. If you have done it, you knim it; if 
you have not done it, it will serve no purpose for you to know 
the grounds of my suspicion. 

You have one defect. You do not often see your faults and 
when you do you do not often confess them. If you have done 
it, that vrill not make you a different person. Others also have 
made mistakes. Manilal was guilty of a grave error, for which 
I fasted for seven da>s and missed a meal every day for a year. 
I fasted for 14 days on account of Jekibehn. It was not then a 
matter of letter having been stolen, but of lying. Ctll|i^(anlal 
was g^ty of theft, too. I, of course, committed theft. Everyone 
errs. But everyone does not confess. If you have been guilty, you 
will tell me. If you have not done it, you should not care what 
I do. This is my injunction. 

I am wtriting this with a heavy heart. Do not kick up a row. 
If you have sinned do not worry. If you have not there is no* 
thing to worry about. 

Bleuingi fipm 

Bapu 

From a {riiotostat of the Hindi: G.N. 711 


J87. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


SavAatuMf 
June <?, 1940 

cm. Aiurr, 

I have your letter and the translation of “Not yet”. “Not 
yet” should mean “It will still be some time” and not “Not just 
now”. I have made a beginning at revising it.* 

1 am sorry I was late sending you the articles last time. It 
was wholly my fault. Herewith this week’s. I hope you got the 
book-post which contains the articles and my revision of some 
translaticHis.^ 

* The foregoing is in Hindi. What fialloim it in Ei^liih. 

> VUe “Letter to Amrit Knur”, pp. 119*20. 



144 THE OOlXBCTBD WOUU OE MAHATMA OANDHI 

There was an outpouring (ric] last ni|^t. The %veather is 
decidetUy much less hot than yesterday. You can descend alter 
15th so far as the heat is concerned. 

Your corrections are good. 

Love. 

Bato 

From the origimi: C.W. 4238. Courtccy: Amrtt Kaur. Abo G.N. 7871 


m. JfOTE TO MAHADEV DESAl 


Jmu 6“ 1940 

I told A.S. about my suspicion. She has replied, too. Let 
us now see what she does. She keeps on telling me to publish 
that letter. I do not know whetlier to treat it as a threat or 
just an angry outburst. I am gaining good experience. 

Bapu 

[From Gujarati] 

From die manuacript of Mahadev Details Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Detai 


m. NOTE TO MAHADEV DESAl 


Jwu 5, 1940 

It seems you are absolutely wrong. As long as 1 had only a 
faint suspicion in my mind, how could I speak? Wlien tlie sus* 
picion persists and gets stronger, then it becomes my duty to put 
it before those whom I love. I have realized that even those who 
seemed above suspicion have turned out not to be so. Now 1 
shall know the facts. If 1 have done any iryustice, that also 1 
will know now. It was my duty to tell her of my su^icitm.^ 
[From Gujarati] 

Fnm the mannacript of Mahadev Demib Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Deaai 


IHus was in wtapaane to the addroseeb to the |ireee£nc item. 



190. LETTER TO SARASWATl GANDUI 

Sbvaoram, Waroha, 

Jim 6, 1940 

cm. SAitv» 

1 got your tetter. Why these repeated apologtet? Everyone 
makes mistakes. You two did so too. I have long forgotten 
about it. Do parents keep a record of the mistakes of their 
children? Some day you will certainly come here. We have 
not boycotted you and Kanti. Do not be unhappy. Ba had 
no grievance at all. 

It will be good if the rains come soon. It rained here last 
night. 

Blunmgt Jnm 
Bapu 

Shri. Saraswati Gandhi 
V oRA Haridas Wakhatchand*s House 
Behind High School 
Rajkot (Kathuwar) 

From a phototut of the Hindi: G.I^. 6179. Abo C.W. 3453. (!nurlaiy: 
Kantilal Gandhi 


m. LETTER TO KAMHAIYALAL 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
June 1940 

BBAI KANHAIYALAL, 

I got your I am utilizing it for the Harijan Fund. 

Mirabehn has arrived safe. 

BUism/ii fim 
Bapu 

From a phofQ rtat of the Hindi: O.N. 10050; abo C.W. 6455 


tBOl of cxchaage 
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m, LETTER TO EUSHKACHAMDRA 


SbVAOXAIIi 

Jm» 6, 1940 

CHI. mSKNACKANDRAy 

Why attach such impcntance to Ba’s critidim? It was 
all right that Amtul Salaam was questioned. . It would have 
been equally all right if she had not been questioned. It is 
either way a trivial matter. It is best not to brood over such 
things. 

Bkstmgt fim 

Bapu 

Fram a pliotoitat of the Hindi: O.N. 4348; also S.G. 82 


m. J{OTE TO KRlSHMCHAJfDRA 

\Jwte 5, 79#]* 

Lilavatibchn told me that dates were being washed with tap 
water, that water pots lying on the ground were dipped into the 
jars, and so on. In all such matters we should observe norms 
of hygiene. We should make rules in this respect and display 
them on the notice board. They should be observed. Let them 
be framed in consultation with Suriiilabehn*. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4347 


* Hie dale is hi a hand odier dian Gandhis. 
>Suihila Nayyar 
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m. A MOTE 


[After Jtm 6, 

I have paid no attention to it. I dismisKd the matter when 
it was first reported. I do not know anything about it. It did 
not disturb me. Yes, if my suspicion is proved correct in this 
case, then the matter of Lilavati’s ktter may crop up. But 1 
am striving for something else. What is the worth of Radha*s 
pen or her letter? But after these four days of quarrelling the 
terrible thou^t has possessed roe that you have done it. You 
annoy me. What more shall I write? Leave me. 

From a photoiou of the Hindi: G.N. 705 


J95. LETTER TO LORD UMUTHGOW 

Personal Sbvaoram, Wardha, 

June 7, 1940 

DRAR LORD LINLITHOOW, 

I have to thank you for your two letters of 3rd instant. 

I think I understand your letter about the war situation.* 
My intense prayer to the Almighty is for a speedy end of thb 
terrible suffering. 

As to Miss Sheridan’s bust I do not know that you have not 
iMTOught a hornet’s nest about your cars.’ You arc sure to have 
protests against the acceptance. And as it seems to me nothing 
is to be gained by the step you contemplate. As a mark of 
personal affection naturally 1 esteem your action. I am merely 
inesenting an impersonal view for your consideration. 

* Thii y"«i« to have been wriuen after notes to Mabadev Demi of 
June 6, IMO. 

* VUt footnote 1, p. 101. 

*Tlie Viceroy had informed Gandhyi that he had been given by die 
of DofUiAiigft M bmt of Gaadhiii done by C3aie Sheridan and that 
he proposed fat the first *"***"'*^ to have it exhibited in Bombay and there* 
after **to make it over to the Ckivemment of India widt the suggestion dmt 
It diould uldmatdy Am! a per m a nent home in the aatiooai capital”* 
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148 THE COLLECTED WORKS OT MAHATMA OAMDBI 

1 shall not expect any reply to this letter. 

/ 

Tom nmor^, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a printed copy. Lord Linlidigow Papert. Courtesy: Natioud 
Archives of India 


m. LETTER TO BHASHTAM^ 


Jwu 7, J940 

I am quite clear that you should obey every order even to 
the non-holding of meetings. Such voluntary obedience of or- 
ders, even unreasonable, produces a capacity for non-violent resis- 
tance which liecomcs invincible. It disarms suspicion. If you 
knowingly do these and the people too follow you knowingly 
you will feel a new strength to which you were stranger before. 
Obstacles there will be. They have to be conquered intelligently. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Oesai 


197. LETTER TO AKBAR HYDARI 

Sevaoraic, Wardha, 
Jwu 7, 1940 

DEAR SIR AKBAR, 

1 have slept all tliese nights over your unkind letter of 28th 
ultimo.^ I sec I have lost caste with you. I thought you would 
take my word for it that I knew nothing of the Muzafiarpur 
violence by Hindus.’ 1 am now trying to find out what it was. 
For that matter, I knew nothing of Bidar till parties wrote to 
me and sent papers. 

1 had hoped that you knew me sufficiently to know that when- 
ever occasion had arisen 1 had not q>ared Hindus. So far as 
Hyderabad is concerned, I have been particularly careful and 

t Praumably K. T. Bhaihyam of Bangalore 

’ In this the addressee bad 're fer red to the concern Gandhiji had shown 
at 'Ihe oommunal riot at Kdfir in Hyderabad and asked how it was that a 
similar riot in MusalDurpUr, Khar, vihere Mu^Hms had suffered, had til- 
caped GandhijPs notice. I%ir also "Question Boa’*, 41-2. 

> ; > VUt letter to the addressee, p. 55. 
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avoi^ pubUc reference to Hyderabad when I might have. I 
ou^t you had given me credit too for my reticence. Even as 
It u 1 am gmding the Hyderabad State Congress (now defunct) 

^ "o* myself. Only 

* Icel aorpr that you can tliink so unkindly as to write tliat last 
sentence m your letter. 

I hope Lady Hydari’s improvement has continued. 

iMifj 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a phoiwtat: C.N. 6845. Alto from die nuuautcrtpt of Maluulev 
Desat’s Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Octal 


m. LETTER TO HRIDATA NATH KUNZ^U 

June 7, tm 

I am glad I got the statement. In a way tlic statement 
raises P . in my estimation. He has expanded his philosc^iy. 
But the cleavage is deftnite. He has taken the Society’s* name 
in vain. I hope you will have smooth sailing. But 8mfX)th or 
rough, your way is dear. Then: is no r(x)m for compromise. 
Even if you are in a hopeless minority you will take the satya* 
graha [jic] with you for God’s spirit will be with you. Hope 
you are keeping well in this turmoil. 

From the manuscript of Maliailcv Desai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Dctai 


m. LETTER TO SHIVA RAO 


June 7, 1940 

You are wonderful. I have read your letter to Mahadev. 
The draft* requires drastic amendments. In any case I won’t 
make them. 1 would advise you to send it to Maulana Salieb 
and to Jawaharlal. My own opinion is that the time for a settk* 
ment has not arrived. It will come but not without agony. I 
have not lost hope but am prepared for the worst. 

But you persevere along your own line. 

From the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayaa Desai 

* Servants of India Society 

2 Of a fbrmula for Coogiess-League rapprochement forwarded to Gaop 
dhQI by dke addreaee 



200. LETTER TO J{ARAJfDAS GAmHt 


SivAffluii; Wakdha, 
> m 7 , 1940 

cm. NAKAMDAS, ' 

May God give you adequate strength in your famine relief 
work. 

You have imtien to Nanalal— it is all rif^t. What can I 
say about Shamaldas*? He does ntrt even answer my letters. 
But go on trying.’ Did you write to Kaku? 

Blmmpfim 

Bapu 

Shu Narandas Gandbi 
Rashtriyashala 
Navu Paru 
Rajkot, Kathuwar 

Fhm a microfilm of file Giduatt: M.M.U./II. Abo C.W. 8575. Courteqr: 
Nanmdas Gandhi 

201. LETTER TO KRISHMCHAJfDRA 

Jmt 7, 1940 

cm. kruhnachanora, 

Yes, when you suspect a dear one, it is your duty to qieak 
out. Suspicion is imaginary. It indicates the evil in you. It 
is one’s duty to suppress it. But when it grows too strong and 
loob as if it might have consequences, it is necessary to give 
ejqiretsion to it. My pain arises out of the fact that a suqiicioin 
should arise in my heart. There have been such occasions 
earlier and my suqiicions proved r4^t. 

Bapo 

ntm a phofiMtat of tta Hindi; G.N. 4349; abo &0. 84 

^ I awWihIMm Gm9ii*B kmi 

’The referoMo b to dm com|damt bjr GokflidbD, GawDiiJib aster, that 
dm was not teoeiviaf money refifiarly firem Sha nmld a i . 
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m. TO SEVAGRAM WORKERS 


StVAORAM, 

Jm 7, 1940 

1 have to itate with regret that my w iip i cion iaUs upon 
A. 1 am convinced that no servant has done this. So we 
are left with our own people. When I inquire further, only 
A. remains to be cleared. She has been closer to me than 
a daughter. Her service has been immense. It b no small 
matter to suspect her. But I can see no other way. She 
b equally sure that she has not done it. Under these circum- 
stances, a fast is the only easy way left to me. My fast may be 
considered as a measure of self-purification. Why should this 
suspicion arise in me? If she is innocent, then the suspicion 
indicates impurity in my love. Love never suspects. Faults 
cannot remain hidden to love. The loved ones feel secure. 
Ahimsa ordains that no one should look at A. with hatred. 
Everyone should continue to love her. let no one presume 
that she is a liar and that my suspicion b well founded. I shall 
not be unhappy if she is found innocent. I shall dance with 

joy. 

My fast commences from tomorrow. I have no idea how 
long it will last. I shall be guided by the intelligence and 
strength that God may grant me. No one need wony. 

Bapu 


Fran a jAotntat of the Hindi: O.N. 6866; alio C.W. 4674 
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203. JVOTE TO PTARELAL AMD MAHADEV DESAI 


Jmt 7, 1940 

You should bear with me. The whole thing reminds me of 
S.M. incident*. My talk with her makes me tremUe. I will 
not tdl you about that today. I will tell you some other time. 
This will bring to light a good many things. This fait seenu to 
have come as a godsend. 

[From Gujarati] 

Fron the namncript of Mahadev Ooai’i Diary. Courtesy: Narayaa Deiai 


204. MOTE TO MAHADEV DESAI 


June 7, 1940 

Ghanshyamdas or anybody else who may be thinking of 
coming here today should {^ve up the idea. I shall know today 
what the inner voice says. I have no intention at all this time 
of carrying the fast to the point of physical suflering. I want to 
be ready for the 17th* and for other work. I wish to fast only 
as long as I can bear. 

As I was preparing to send this note, I got yours. This 
answers part of it. Rest later. Today I want complete peace. 
Continue to send your suggestions. I will not reply today. 

[From Gujarati] 

Fron the manuscript of Mahadev Desai's Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Desai 


205. A MOTE 


[Before Jmt 8, /9#0]> 

Now all this is unnecessary discussion. Can’t you see that I 
am not in a position to engage you in any work. Why this 

* Sheikh Mcfatab inddent; eUk ‘*A Note”, p. 127. 

*Oa udiich date the Congress Woridng fionunittee was meeting at 
Waidha 

*F!rom tbereftrenoe to the fkst whidi Ganib^ was 
be 8b 


to undertake from 
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su^doD against one whom I have loved more than a daughter? 
I cannot force the suspicion out. Do please leave me alone 
for the present. You may follow the way God shows you. 

peace. I shall see my way clear when my 
suspidon is either proved or dispelled. At presen t» everything is 
dark. I have not understood why you should want to fast with 
me. If you do so, you will be coercing me. I thought it was 
to be a sympathetic fast for a day today. That, too, I would 
not permit. 

From a pkoustut of Che Hindi: G.N. 662 


206. ^^OM•VIOLE^/CE AND KHADl 

Mr. Richard Gregg, one of whose letters I reproduced 
some time ago, has sent another which I share with the reader:* 

All thcM months since I wrote you last I have been wrestling intel- 
lectually with the problems of cUscipline rtv non-violence and of ncm- 
violent persuasion and conversion, and how to state them and their 
solution in Western terminology. As I think I wrote you, I am working 
on a book about those two aspects of satyagralia, to supplement my 
Fawtr e/ JVSm-pio/oicr. . . , My effort is to try to get the Western world 
to realize the validity and practicalness of your entire programme. 

1 have been so glad that during these last few months yw liave 
insisted so strongly that the Congress roust earnestly and loyally uke 
up the khadi programme before you will leati them in any often 
struggle of satyagraha against the Government. I ice clour as cr>iital 
the necessity for that. You aue ahMsIutely right. . . . 

Despite the war and all its horrors, 1 am OftUintsttc as to the 
future of non-violence. Never before in all the history of tlie ivorld 
have there been so many believers in non-violence, both in absolute 
number and also relatively to the rest of the population. Never before 
has that belief been found in all groups, daaiet, reUgiocis and oocii* 
patfom. Never before have so many prominent ttatannen stated ear* 
nestly, clearly and publicly the foDy, futility and appalling resulis of 
war and violence. Never have to many military men been so unsure 
of the validity and ultimate effeettvenmi of their method. 

All during the past two years and rapidly since the war began, the 
organiaed peace movements of Britain and America have grown. • • • 

Up to March 9th, 26,661 men among the military conscripts of 
Great Britain had been oflkiatly r eg ist ere d as consefentious objectors to 


^ Only extracts of the letter are rqmdtieed here. 



IM 1HI OOLLMOtaO WOUCI Of MABAIMA OAMlMn 

¥mt m coa ywd wbh about 1^000 far tbe ootire fcur jrcan of the 
wu of ... la the five or as caOi of c oaic rip ti ht Gftat Bri> 

laia b et ween bat June and Match of thb year fiu» p w caatage of CO.’* 
raofed from 1.6 to 2.2%. Thb may be btereabyly cem par ed wbb tbe 
wiimatr that ia all coaatria the reaDy eflecdve or decaive work of 
tomnuaeat a done by not over 2% of die population. . . . 

If it be true that man's dedre for order and wgnifi ca n ce ia his 
Me are stronper diaa fear and hale, the oidy prep ranaae wliieh caa 
produce order and significaaoe to life will have non^violenee m ia back* 
bone. TUs ptaccs a great rrep e n abiUty upon the b cl ie vcn ta non* 
vioienoe. It ufill require of them great thought. dbeipSne aad soda! 
inveatkm. 1 comiclcr your ktiadi programme one of those great soctal 
inventions. Urn Wardha education scheme is another. 

I am unridng a letter to J. C. Kumarmppa about some items that I 
have long vrantcd to discuss ivith him, a set of suggestions fior poiAiie ex< 
periment by the A.I.V.I.A. One is to try haiyiag small mosquito«et 
bags containing napthaline moth balk in village wclb a yard or more 
above the level of the water. The odour of the moth ball b much db> 
liked by moequitoes, and as it b slighdy heavier than unscented air 
it would lie like a blanket over the surface of die water and keep the 
mosquitoes from laying their eggs in the water, without harming the 
water or killing the mosquitoes. . . . 

Another applkadoo of die same idea would be plantiog certain 
water-loving aromatic herbs along the banb of village tanks and rivers, 
close to the water's edge. Mosqiutoes lay their eggs preferably in shallow 
water so that the larvae can escape being eaten by small fishes. If the 
right herbs, of a kind whose odour b repdknt to mosquitoes, were thus 
planted and kept growing, it would seem likdy to cut down the mala- 
ria in thb way. Anyhow I dunk these two experiments worth trying. 
The mint family of herbs are known to be repellcot to mosquitoes. 

Mr. Gregg U a careful thinker. He takes nothing for granted. 
Ihe last paragraph of his letter shows his practical nature. 
But I know that no amount d* logical thinking isgoingtoestab* 
lish the supremacy of ntm-violenoe on earth. The ody thing 
that can tto it is India’s ability to demonstrate beyond doubt 
its efficacy ia gaining and defending national freedom. 

SaVAoaAM, June 8, 1940 
22-6>1940 



207, LETTER TO RICHAIU) B, GREGG 


$BVAOIUM» WaRORA, 

jgM a; im 

MV DEAR oovom, 

Youn of 16th April. It b abo going into Htri^ with the 
paragraph cut out at you wanted.* 

The letter b good. But all depends upon what we can do 
here. 

Though you are doing good work where you are, I expect 
you and ^dha* to turn up here one of these days. 

Meanwhile my love to you and Radha. 

Bapu 

Richard B. Greco, Eiq. 

Euat Saint 

Sooth Natick Mass., U.S.A. 

From a photoiui: C.W. 4521. CSourtesy: Richard B. GrcQ 


208. TO SEVAGRAM WORKERS 


JuM a, tm 

I notice that no one is with me over my fast; on the con- 
trary everyone opposes it. In this situation I cannot preserve 
my peace of mind. I have therefore decided to give up the 
idea of fasting. I shall eat when it is time to eat. I^is does not 
mean that my suspicion has been dialled. Only God can dis- 
pel it. Nor do I feel that the intended fast was mistaken. But 
there are occasions when a man has to give up something for the 
fake of his Colleagues. Thu b one such occasion. Krishnacban* 
dra may copy thb in the note-book. 

Barv 


FhMB a fhirttriT!** of the Hindi: OJf. 6866; alw C.W. 4674 


* Filt die pr ece di ng item. 

»T1ie addraweV wife 

m 



209, SOTE TO MAHAOEV DESAI 


\Jlwm 8, I9«y 

I did not ask about it.* The reascm is that 1 had no proof 
at all, and still have' ncnte. Of circumstantial evidence 1 have 
plenty. 1 see her as another Sheikh Mehtab. You can put an end 
to everything. 1 ended the fast for the reason 1 have explained,* 
but the chapter is not closed for me. 

[Frcun Gujarati] 

From the msnmcript of Mabadev Dcui't Diary. Gourimy: Narayaa 
Doai 


210. LETTER TO CHIMAMUL Jf. SHAH 

JuM 8, 1940 

CHI. CHIMANLAL, 

I have been forgetting to write about Abha. You sltould write 
to Mahila Ashram and inform them that her expense will not 
be borne from here. She is to be admitted as a freeihip holder. 
If the {wactioe of exempting students from fees has been discon* 
tinued, then it is a different matter. With whom does the dc* 
cinon rest at present? 

Bara 

[PS.] 

I hope she will be allowed to wear the same clothes that she 
does here. 

From a photosta t of the Gujarati: GJf. 10602 


*Thh appoan Id have been wiittu oo die day GamOiiji derided 
against a fhst. 

*The a d dr e s w e had wri t t en to Gandhgi that he vrauU Oc to find out 
about tbs letter vdueb lilavati had lost. 

^ IIUp the pi^fioodiiii teen* 


1S6 



211. LETTER TO MU^MAUL G. SHAH 


StVAOtAMf 

Jkm 8 ^ 1940 

CBI. MUNNALAl, 

I have your letter. My advice it that at prearnt you ihmihl 
atay there. Let your health aiao improve. When you youraelf 
feel bored, you will of courae nm away from there. Both of you 
are ill, i.e., in mind. Mental illneaa thould not be neglected. 

Bimmtt fim 

Bapu 

Munnalal Sham 
Vaoilal Arooya Biiavan 
Pa.vchoani 

From a photmui of the Gtuanti: G.N. 8535. Aim C.W. 7094. Courtmy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


212. A MOTE 


jfnHt 8, 1940 

I ahatl take only aervice from you. When you are akk, go 
to the kitchen as little aa poaaibie; you have to eat and druik mer- 
rily. If you cannot do this, then all aervice will be suspended. 

The best tiling woukl be for you to go to Zohra. Set her 
on the track and also do some ^nntng, etc. You should re- 
turn when you are afaaobteiy calm. But this is left entirely to 
your discretion. In my view Ztrfira's going will benefit neither 
Akbar nm Zohra. In this, I may be nrrong. 

Baw 


Fran a photoitat of the Hindi: G.N. 717 
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2t3. A NOTE 


[After >w B, 

*Shall 1 or ihall I not continue doing these two jobs which 
I used to perform tefore the theft incident?*— these words of 
yours in the monunf hnd in them the sting of n scorpon. You 
sny things to me mdiich 1 do not dream of. Now piy verdict is 
thnt you have to give up these two things also— shoes and latrine. 
You are not attend* so you need not te pained. And we shall 
be quits. 

What shall 1 write about the other thing? Hme alone will 
show. It is my past experience. 

Bara 

From a phottatat of the Hiiidi: O.N. 638 


214. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Sevaorau, Wardha, 
jMt 9, 1940 

cm. ahrit, 

Your two letters came in together. Although the address was 
correctly written, the first letter went to Shegaon. RenAarkable 
how the mistake continues. I suppose we must put up witli it. 
1 am sending the envelope for comfdaint. 

Your Gqjarati is flawless. It sliows how you have picked up 
from the air. It is easy of course for those who know the Punjabi. 

Yes, 1 have commeneed your translation of “Our Duty**^ and 
some othor too. X shall insist on fiaidung all. 

You must not damage your hand or aim. You should kam 
to draw the thread with the right hand like me. 

By the by yimr watch does not work in my hands. After two 
days I gave up winding it. 

I am glad you have patched up the internal quarrel. But 
how hmg will* patches last? 

* rnn incraiQe m cne mcif ■wnwni 
*1^ swice hM 


tst 
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aA me nlenoe. It k to avoid kritadoii mid save 
my oMfgy. The output ot ray woric hat certainly doubled. Irri* 
tation k alraoet nil. It aroaM be a strain now to qieak. I love 
my dienoe. I e a pect M.* k giving you all sudi titbits and A.S.* 
Love. 

Baw 

fkon the ecigiasl: C.W. S972. Caurieqr: Amrit Keur. Aho G.N. 7281 


215, LETTER TO BHOIANATH 

SavAOEAM, tna Waroka. 

Jam 9, 1940 

■HAI BBOLANATHt 

1 have received your lemr. I see that the Dewan wants to 
evade the demands of the Praja Mandal. We have to make a 
stand somewhere. If you want to give up the insistence on the 
flag you may. Responstbte government should be accepted as 
the goal. As for aflUiation with the AlMndia Conference, seek 
a decision from Jawaharlal. 1 am in two minds. 

Blmiigt from 

Bapu 

From a phoatat of the Hindi: GJN. 1378 


216. dUESTION BOX 

Anaasn 

H. You inuit know that arrau after arrem are being made undar 
the Defcaee of India Act. Now your fitvourite Dr. Lahia h taken I 
wuppotc you inii tec qo rcacoii lor ctvn onoocajcncc even at m pcottii nynmi 
thaw arrem. Or lanpbe you drink that tbeae antaei are legitimate. 

A. The question k ^iposite. Dr. Lohia k no more my fa- 
vourite than any other COTgressman. True he has come nearer 
to me titan he was. Every arrmt ewdws my mental protmt. But 
I am not In the hadtit of reducing att my thoughts to writing, 
i befieve tiiat our thoughts too produce eflhcts, though not 
known to us or to the woM. I ich that any puUk protest by 

iMafaMiev tv— 8 

’Amamakam 
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me would be inefibcUve. AU tbingi are kiptiinaie and illegiti- 
mate in %var time. 1 regard war iteelf at iUej^timate. Tberefixc 
all repreiiion is bad from my ttanc^point. But 1 have as yet no 
effective remedy against war. Even, theiefote, as 1 suffer war, 
1 suffer these repressive acts of warnutkers. One strange thing 
about India is that, so far as I know, it is not the peqde who 
are likely to help the Nazis that are being put undw restraint, 
but those who are patriots hungering for the freedom of the 
country. In a free country they will be fighting against designs 
upon their country. Here their chief fault is ,that they are 
lovers of their country and itt freedom. If the authorities have 
anything else against them, they should publish it. Represnon 
is on the increase. They know that the Congress is the most 
powerful instrument for preventing violence. The Congress has 
taken no step which might, in spite of its efforts to the contrary, 
result in violence. It is Uierefore difficult to understand these 
acts of repression. Tliey seem to be part of a concerted plan, for 
they are prevalent in almost all provinces. One reflection I put 
before Congressmen for what it is worth. Imprisonment has no 
terror for them. Civil disobedience means certain imprisonment. 
The difference is that in the one f:aac it is courted, in the other 
it comes uninvited, 'rherefore any step the Congress can take will 
be not to secure the discharge of the persons arrested but to take 
wind out of the Government sails by offering more victims than 
they can take. Therefore the question is whether the CongrcM 
should take that step now or not. 

Inconsistency 

q. Recently you wrote: *’'llte present is no ntmosphere for influencina the 
Britkher in the right direction throufdt eivil disob e di enc e.** And in the asme 
article* you said: *'l would unhcnintingly declare civil disobedience if be onuntry 
was deraonstrably non-violent and dis ci| din e d.** Now the queatioa is, if the 
country is demonstrably nao-vident after seme time, and the nor mnlinucs 
ibr a long time, twiU you start civU dj sob ndfen o c ? And if you start it, will k 
not embarrass the Britisher? WiU you heritate to start dvil dkobedience if the 
groups outside the Oongrea are not non-vidlent? 

A. If you vdll fill in the sentenoes left to be undecstood in my 
article, you will not find any inconsigtracy. 'Hie present atiiios> 
phere* means Eni^iih unreadiness to put up with anything vdien 
the safety of En^tsh homes is at stake. It also means our very 
incomplete non-violence. If we were oompleiely and therefore 

pp. ios-5. 
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demc Bi tr a bly iion>violent, it would mean ihattlic BritiA Utetomlvea 
wonld recognise our non-violenoe. Any purely nonoviolent step 
cannot embarraai tliem. As a matter of fact, if our non-viokaoe 
was conqplete, we would have no internal dilferenoes, no friction 
in the Congrcm ranks, no friction with non-Congr em m en . In that 
case there would be no occas io n for civil duobedience at all* I 
have said as much only recently in these cidumns. 1 have put the 
same thing in another manner in the sentence quoted by you. For 
a nan>vialent step taken by a united nation will carry its own fnn- 
tion without any bitterness. Therefore I sliould be ready for action 
the moment the non>vifdence of my dream is establidied, no matter 
in what peril the Britisit may find themselves. Indeed, if that 
non-violence comes, it will not only save India but also save Bri- 
tain and France. But you will be on safe ground in saying that 1 
wrote nonsense because 1 knew that the degree of non-violence 
required by me was not forthcoming in my time. 1 am an irre- 
pressible optimist. No scientist starts his experiments with a faint 
heart. 1 t^long to the tribe of Clolumbus and Stevenson who hoped 
against hope in the face of heaviest odds. The days of miracles 
arc not gone. They will abide so long as God abides. Your 
second question is answered in the foregoing. Of course in the 
picture here presented non-Congress groups will also have aerx-pted 
non-violence. But first things fuvt. Let the (V>ngress put its own 
house in order. 

A Widow's Dirrn:uLTY 

Q. 1 am a Bengali Brahmin widow. Sinee my widowhood — these 24 
years — I have o b ser v ed strict rules about my food. 1 have my separate uddnw’s 
Idtchm and uiensib even in my own family. 1 beUeve in your Meal of truth 
and non-vioteiice, 1 am a habitual srearer of Idiadi since l'J30 and a regular 
spinner. Our Mahila Samai has cstabUsbed a Hartjan school in a Hariian 
village in Daoea. I go there and mix with the Harijans. I mix freely with 
my Mudim asters towards whom I have nothing but goodwill. But i cannot 
mtsrdine witb Haryaas or any other naa-Brahmin caste. Now can't orlhodea 
widow s like me enlist as satyagrahb, paaive and active? 

A. According to the Congress constitution you have a perfect 
right to be enlisted. You can even enforce your right. But since 
you adt me, 1 would dissuade yem from being enlisted. I know the 
punctilious way in which Bengali widows observe the rules custom 
has prescribed for them. But widows who dedicate themselves to 
the country's cause, and that in a non-violent way, should have no 
tcruides in dining with anybody. I do not believe that dining with 
people, no matter who they are, hinders qd^bial progress. It is 
72-11 
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the iBotive wliidb u the decidhif factor. If a undow a^proadiea 
eveiy taA in a iptrit of aenrice, it Ui«eU tnth her. A widow any 
obaem all the dining and other rules with neticuloui care and yet 
not be a true widow if dte is not of a puic heart. You hnow as 
well as 1 do that outward ofaeervanoe of rules governing a society 
often covers hypocritca I would» thereibre, advise you to disregard 
the rertriction on inter-dunn^ and the liln as a hindrance to^aritual 
and national progress and conoentrau on'culttvation of the heart. 
In the satyagraha dai 1 should lilse to have not self-satisfied persons 
but those who have used their reason and chosen a way of life that 
has conunended itself to both head and heart. 

Sbvaoraw, June 10, 1940 
Hmijm, 15-6-1940 


217. NOTES 
Cormam 

Shri Satish Kalelkar writes: 

Bciag modom in my views and ntber maierialiiUc in lempcraiaent, 
I have always been sc ep tica l about your views on the question of copy- 
right. If I re m e m b e r rightly, you needed some persuaskm from friends 
before you consented to hold the copyright and save the pro6u on your 
^tatsMigrisp^ for the sake of the A.I.S.A. I agree that a seeker of truth 
s hou ld weteom e its qacad. and not put ofastadm by insisting cm the 
eopyright. But surely dtere is a limit to diis liberality, and an unscru- 
pulous cxpleilatioa of it ought to be prevented. 

Perhaps you are aware that Msrpsa oonses in my handy to the 
evening pepen cm Snturday and morning papers on Sunday. Some edi- 
tors, net eontent with the "whole weekmid ofT’, draw Ubcraliy on /foiilhe 
even on Monday nwraing. 

I am nni dhameng here the pesnbiBty of raising die alrendy eaeel- 
lent toks of Hsrlfei hy stopping dw rqnuduedon of articles in other 
papeis, nor am I ep posc d to your view that truth should be spread 
whkly. There ate other results, however, which must not be ignored. 
Some Ant^Indfam pepets, which arc not cimedy m love with the na- 
B VB V ftnftifg tonietiiiici fC|ifochi6c convcniait cjosciptSp 
sometimrs one side only, of hsom rliicipnicid in a series nf articles in 
ll m$m, Thhe far ex a m pl e the Ajfuet case. The Aaglo-liKlian pnpei% 
dmt pu hH iht id an aeoeunt of the iaciiient and year caudaus advice to 
the Aimw woe h cie to ratmia dsemadves, took cere to puUhh the 
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• Aie r q a r o di ict fa tt of afrtidei from Hmifm, to ptdrtidi dir final and ir» 
rcAatnbfe i«|ily fran> your pen. Your iiuurilliatiiau in meemb^ b efore 
•n focM on bkowm, and your detibenue naodemdan and o penitw a art 
interpreted at X3andlii't adimtMoo*. The 'aurfcward* articks that appear 
in H trij m are lafoly ifnored! 

Perhape you wnmld aripte that truth need* no tomtonmiiif, and 
diat it can never be tuppreaerd in tpite of a contpimey of lileaoe 
in papen. But wrely one may not be a party to the tpread of un* 
truth by indirectly eomentinR to the fuiblicaiioii of half>initln. I>an*t 
you agree that you ihouM qualify your firce permiMiao to m to flop 
mialending r a cer p tt and only a few of a terki of articlet being r ep r od u ced 
in other pnpenf 

There h much force in what young Kalclknr says. 1 own that 
ofken my articles suffer from condensation, niey are made to 
yield a meaning I had never intended. The Ajmer tllusiralion 
quoted by my correspondent is clinching. This matter of copy* 
right has been often lirought before me. But I have not the 
heart to copyright my articles. 1 know that there is a itnaticiai 
loss. Rut as Hnrijan is not published for profit 1 am content so 
long as there is no deficit. I must believe that in the end ray 
aeir>dcnia! must serve the cause of truth. 

PutASE Spare Me 

In spite of repeated entreaties friends continue to ask me 
for messages. 1 have stated before and repeat here that I am 
of no use for such services. I do send messages where 1 must, 
for instance to meetings which I promoted or which demand 
attention for delicate reasons. Apart from such occasions I must 
resolutely deny myself the pleasure of sending messages or replying 
to letters. Though I have imposed on myself indefinite silence for, 
among other things, coping with the very heavy work which I 
must go through, 1 am daily in arrears. In these circumstances 
enthusiasts will please forgive me if I send them neither messages 
nor even acknowledgments. 

Andrews Menorial 

As u«tal, cedtections for this memtH'ial will not come sponta> 
neousiy. They will have to be organized. It is much to he wished 
that the numerous devotees of Deenabandhu will take up the tvorit 

> ¥idt -Tbfe Aimtt Trouble”, pp. 3bS. 
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theimehm. 1 am happy* therefore, to be able to announce that in 
A|pa it it fotng to be dot» by the ttudentt. Nothing can be more 
fitting than that all over they should ocganiae what after all is a 
paltry collection. Charlk Andrews was above all an educationlM 
of a very high order. He came out as an educationist to he^ his 
friend and chief Principal Rudra. He picked up an educational 
institution of international reputation as his final hmne. To the 
making of it he dedfcated l>is life. Even without Andrews’s closest 
association with it, Santiniketan by itself is %vorthy of the devotion 
of the student world. 1 hope, therefore, that the students of India 
will take a leading part in the work of collections. Then come 
the poor people who have qjecially benefited by his labours. It 
would be a great thing, a proper thing, if the five lacs were made 
up of ofierings of thousands of students and poor people rather 
than from the donations of the few special rich friends of Deena- 
bandhu with whom they had come in close touch and of whose 
worth they had intimate knowledge.* 

Tributb from South Africa 

The Joint Hon. Secretaries of the Natal Indian Association 
send me the following: 

At a meeting of the Indian community heki under the auspi- 
ces of the Associatkm, on the death of the Rev. C. F. Andresw, the 
following resolution was paaKd unanimously: 

‘This meeting of the Indian community held under the auspices 
of the Natal Indian Association (with which arc amalgamated the 
Natal Indian Congrea and the Colonial Bom and Settler Indian As- 
sodatkin) deeply moums the deatli of the Rc\’. C. F. Andrews, sdiose 
services in the c|use of the South African Indians «me outstanding 
and whose humanitarian appeals for the better ueatment of Indians 
overseas have altvays received the ear of the Govemroent and the atten- 
tion of responsible European opinion. This meeting records its deepest 
sympathy and conveys its co n dol en c e to his family, Mahatma 
Poet Tagore and to the Indian nation.* 

The meeting twas attended by not only the members of the Indian 
eemmunity but also by leading Europeans induding the Rt. Rev. Arcb- 
deaoon Harris, who, after odbring prayers, qsoke of the sterling qualitieB 
and the humanitarian spirit of Mr. O. F. Andrews. The Indian 
com munit y of Soudt Afrka have lost a friend and gmde. Hit serrioei 
in frw came of our community in South Africa, his dmplicity.hisoassNant 

*Fer an i^ipeal for Amds Ibr die Deenabandhu Memorial signed by 
Gandhfii and some others, ssdr A p p es s die U. 
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mimmu* to bru^ about a better uodcOTttfwitng batweea te EuNpeoB 
and I nd ia n eonuauniiwi, ha oomtaat ibouibt Ibr the poor, odB ahvnia 
wnatn fraah in the mindi of tboie of ui who have had dto ^eaMro of 
worUiv with him. 

We retpectfuUy tcodcr to you our coodolencei, Ibr we know that 
in Mr. Andrews you have lost a tnntcd friend. 

Gwalior and Khadi 

Tlte A. I.S. A. has the information that tlic Gwalior State 
has issued the following departmental order in connection with 
khadi. The oripnal is in Hindustani: 

In the TarUr of Resenue it hai been laid down that no Import 
duly should be charged on any kind of band-iqmn and han d -w oven 
cloth whether cotton, woollen or silk. It has come to our notice that 
%vith the increasing popularity of khadi, very often khadi made out of 
niiU->'am is parsed for genuine hand'upun and hand-%voven khadi, free 
of customs duty. This causes lost of revenue and nullifies the object 
of exempting the industry’ of hand-spinning and hand-weaving from 
duty. It should be realised that tuuid-spun and hand-woven khadi only 
is to be exempted from customs duty. To secure this end it is notified 
that khadi bearing an A.I.S.A. certificate only should get the benefit of 
the exemption. 

The Gwalior authorities deserve commendation for their 
alertness. The next step should be a grant to local khadi and 
its use by the elite of Gwalior. 

Harija.n$ or Garuwal 

Ouly the other day I had the good fortune to re|iort a case of a 
Harijan bride being carried in a fHtlki or datuU in Garhwal without 
kt or hindrance. But Shri Shyamlal of the Harijan Sevak Sangh 
informs me that the case has proved to be an exception, and that 
prevention of the use of a diuuH by Harijaru flourishes almost as 
before. Two such cases have come under his observation only 
recently. Harijans who had dared to make use of daiuHs were 
**inercikssly beaten”. There is an awakening among Hanjans. 
They have approached the Commissiooer for protection which he 
had promised if a fortnight’s previous notice is given to him* But 
that means more bad blood. The real thing required is conversion 
of the caste Hindus. I undentand that Pandit Jawahar^ is ^ 
dally interesting himself in the matter. 'Fhe U.P.C.C. is moving. 
All these are steps in the right direction. Ixit us hope that the 
labours of the reformers will bear fruit and Harijans will no longer 
need pdioe protection. But they need not wait Sot the success of 
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the reformcrf* labourt. They most aaiert their ri|^t even if it be 
by ieektng police protectioiu It should be remembered that Garhvral 
produces fine soldien. ll is a pari of India which is noted for its 
beauty. Shall caste Hindus alone be vile? 

A Waleino Tour 

Shrimati G. Vishalakshi of Gokubm Harijan Ck>lony of Madras 
writes: 

Nine Harijan students of the Gokulam Harlan Colony taking thdr 
training in village %vdfare work propow to tour the villages on foot in the 
neighbouring district of Otinglepet. !ti the course of their training in 
the Ashram they learn the cause of their hackwardnem and how to cure 
it by betfig self-reUant. They irill study first-hand the economic 
condition of the riUagers and what types of cottage industries could be 
taken up in a particular village. They will teach habits of thrift, how 
savings could be pooled and how they can derive bene6t by organis* 
ing themseHtai into co-operative socsetiei for such purposes as better 
living, agriculture, credit, and industries as mat-making, hand-loom %vcav- 
ing, etc. The students vdio are trained for svelfare work in the villages 
are expected to settle in villages and do welfare work without expect- 
ing any subsidy from Oovemment or public bodies. TTey trill earn a 
living by tlie industries they have learnt like spuming, %rca\nng, mat- 
making, paper-making and bee-keeping. As the>' tour in the villages 
they will also speak to the villagen about these couage industries which 
they can lake up as spare-iitne work, llie psriy start from Madras on 
Isl June and will oanidetc their Uair on iOiii June, As all of them 
are Hartjaiu they will visit 4htrm only unless itiviird to go to tlie 
casie-Htndu vittagrrs also. 'Hiey will depend for llte daily food during 
their tour on die hospitaitly of the <heries they visti. 

I hope (he tourists started on their tour on the 1st. It is a 
good plan. If the tour succeeds, it will be an example to copy. 
If the tourists are of the right type, they will succeed. They won’t 
be a burden on the riUagen, for Uicy will make ample return for 
the hospitality they will receive from them. 

Sevaoeaii, June 10, 1940 
Hmiimi, 15-6-1940 



218. LETTER TO PVRVSHOTTAM JT. JERAJANi 

SlVAOlUUI, 

Jkw iO, 1940 

BUAI KAKUBHAI, 

1 am aendtiig you herewith the reaoluUkm of the AU^India 
Spinners’ Association duly signed by me. It has to be delivered 
to the bank. 

BMapfim 

BapU 

Pram a pbotoMat of the Gtuarati: a.W. 10845. Qourlmys PurmboUwa 
K. Jcn^sai 


219. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


SeVAORAM) 

Junt 10, 1940 

CHI. KAKA» 

It seems there has been some confusion about sending a wire 
to Tandonji.* I had drafted it all right. Amritlal thought that it 
was to be sent to you. The problem now is what should be done. 
You alone can decide the date. Tlir meeting is fixed for the 19th 
now instead of the 14th. But I cannot decide whether to call him 
on the I4th or the ISth. You will get this letter tomorrow, so send 
a wire as you think fit. 1 mil of course accept whatever you 
decide. 

Bbmmgs pm 
Bapu 

Pram a phomwat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10924 
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m. LETTER TO PREMABEHM EAXTAK 


SfVAORAM, WaROHA, 

Jmt to, 1940 

CHt. PREMA, 

I got your letter. Everything is in a men. We have to find 
our way through it. We are in God’s hands. He will do as He 
wills. 

As regards the organization* do as your heart bids you. I have 
no objection but I shall not encourage you cither. 

BUssmisfim 

Bapu 

From a pbountat of <he Gujarati: Q.N. 10407. AIm G.W. 6846. Courtety: 
Plremabehn Kantak 


221, TWO PARTIES 

Private and public appeals arc being made to me to call all 
parties together and arrive at a common agreement, and then, 
they say, we shall get what we want from Great Britain. These 
good friends forget one central fact. The Ck>ngress, Which professes 
to speak for India and wants unadulterated independence, cannot 
strike a common measure of agreement with those who do not. To 
act otherwise would be to betray its trust. In tlie nature of things, 
therefore, tliere can be no "all parties conferenoc’’ unless all have 
a common purpose. 

The British Government Mould not ask for a common agree* 
ment if they recognized any one party to be strong enough to take 
delivery. The Congress, it must be admitted, has not that strength 
today. It has come to its present position in ^e face of 
tion. If it does not weaken and has enough patience, it will develop 
sufficient strength to take delivery. It is an illusion created by 
ourselves that we must come to an agreement with ail partiet 
before we can make any progress. 

* Thr sddr eu e e hail been asked to otfume the mnxn's whig of the 
Oongren and had songhl Gandl^ji^ guidaaoe. 
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There is only one democratic, elected ptditical organlaatkm, 
i.e., the Congress. AU the others are self*a]>pointed, or elected on a 
sectional basu. The Muslim League is an organization which, 
like the Gongresi, is pofnilarly elected. But it is frankly communal 
and wants to divide In^a into taro parts, one Hindu and the other 
Muslim. I read an appeal by a Muslim l^eaguer suggesting that the 
British Government should come to terms with the Muslims and 
depend upon Muslim aid. That would be one way of settling the 
question, but also of perpetuating British ruk. Tlie Hindu Maha> 
sabha will no doubt want iavoured treatment for Hindus including 
Hindu States. 

Thus for the present purpose there are only two parties — the 
Congress and Utose who side with tlie Congress, and the parties 
who do not. Between the two there is no meeting ground without 
the one or the other surrendering its purpose. The other parties 
must be presumed to be as constant in their purpose as the Con* 
gress claims to be in its. Therefore there is a stalemate. But the 
stalemate is only apparent. An agreement independently of evolv* 
ing a common demand the Congress must seek and has always 
sou,^t. It is the process of conversion. Its non>violence forbids 
the C jngress from standing aloof and riding the high horse as the 
opponenu say. On the contrary, it has to woo all parties, disarm 
suspicion and create trust in its bona fidts. This it can only do when 
it has cleaned its own stables. The process may take time. That 
time must be givxn. It will be no waste. But if the Congress loses 
hope and faith and comes to the conclusion that it must surrender 
its original position for the purpoK^ of getting a common measure 
of agreement, it wilt cease to be the power it is. Today it is the 
sheet>anchor of India’s hope and faiUi. It will be well with it if it 
refuses to move away from its moorings, wiictlicr it is in a mino- 
rity or a majority. 

SevAGaAii, June II, 1940 
Harijan, 15-6-1940 



222. LETTER TO RAHilBEW^ E. PAREEtt 


SeVAOKAM, Wabdha, 
Jtam lU 1940 

on. RAMI*, 

I h«M your ktter. I got it today and I am replying to it 
immediately. It came into my hands after the poit'had been de»* 
patched. You are lufiering a good deal. Do get die Umitls le* 
moved. One should be very careful about children's diet I hear 
from Kunvaiji every %veek at least. He is keeping good health. 
There is no need at all to worry about him. It is enough if you 
do not cause him worry. 

Bapu 

From a photMUt of tiie Gtyarati: S.M. 9739. Abo C.W. 719. Courtoqr: 
ftawdhnui Trust 


223. LETTER TO BAUBEHS Af. .KD.iQA 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
Jaw //, 1940 

GHl. BAU*, 

1 got your letter. You have been born to wear yourself out in 
the service of the family. And so you take upon yourself even 
unnecessary burdens, but God fulfils everybody's aspirations. 1 do 
not, therefore, pity you. I shower praises on you from here. 

I know that you will train Sarassvati* perfectly well. You 
must have got her tonsib removed. It will be better if it rains 
there now. You have taken a great risk by collecting such a large 
crowd there at such a time. Kunvaiji will most certainly ^nd 



CtendhTt 

Oawiu’s 


’Wife oTICmmUsI, Harifel GaadhTs son 
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the moamtoa months in Panchgani. He is doing very well. Kuini* 
must be well. 

Bapu 

Prom • phoiaMU ofdie G«uorMi: S.N. 9738. Aim O.W. 718. GSeianwyi 
Navajivw Trust 


224. LETTER TO K. F. ^rARIMAJ^ 

fBefoie Jim 12, tmy 

Do cumc.i Events* have made no diflcrence in roy regard 
for you and you will find me the same you used to admire. 

Prom the manuscript of Mahadrv Desai's Oiar>‘. Gourle^r: Narayaa Oeaai 


225. LETTER TO A.\iRlT KAUR 

SsVAOaAM, WAaOHA, 

Jim 12, 1940 

CHi. AMRtT, 

After many days there is a post for you. Here it is.* IJIla* 
vati* has passed her examination. She is delirious with joy. ^o* 
bably she goes to Bombay today to arrange for her college aiurse. 
Valjibhai’s son Manu* comes first and hat gained prises. He is a 
wonderful boy. The heat is melting. 


From the ofixinai: (I.W. 3973. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also O.N. 72(Q 
* .Addressee’s sister 

7 In the source this precedes the letters of June 12. 
s These are in Oujaraii in the source. The addressee had written: 

**I leant to an to you to understand Gandhism. There was a nme when I 
used to revere you.” 

^Presumably a reference to die eptsode rdadng la die addressee's 
VaUnIdibhai Patd that the latter used his inllueiMe to defeat 
him in the Bombay Leniaiature Leadership decdon in 1937. Gandh^ udw 
feuad VaBabhUiai Paid irreproachable, permaded the addressee to widf 
dra w his allesadans which were u fawn at rt y peeved h e adw i by erfaimion. 
Fife Vds. LXV and LXVI. 

»Thls w« a letter ftem the Bdisarhd C e mmittee 
Qmm fr requesdng her to oentrihuae in erdde. 

*Lila«ati Aaar 
7Mabmdm V. Demi 


of lii6 AcW Sivifo 



226. LETTER TO SIR SAMUEL HOARE^ 


Jwu 12, 1940 

I was delighted to have your unejqiected letter*. I thank you 
for it. It revived the memories of the frank and cmdial talks we 
used to have. You ate passing through trying times. My inces* 
nmt prayer is that peace may take the place of strife. 

Sir Saiivel Hoare 
2 ClUSTBR VlMOL 
RaoEim' Parr 
N.W.I. London 

From Uw numiioript of Mahadev Dmai't Diary. Courtesy; Narayaa 
De«a 


227. LETTER TO K. F. MRIMA.V 


Jwu 12, 1940 

I am sertnng the Congress because it is not inconsistent with 
U»e service of G^. I assure you I am trying to do the best I 
can. 

From the manuscript of Nfadtadev Deiai's Diary. Gouitcsy: Narayaa 
Demi 


^ Then Lord Privy 

* Which rad: '*Oiv rc%iDa, our cahaie. am rmy Utkin jeopardy 
-4 lo^ to the ime wha 1 waited at your cawiimiion aa very mefitlly 
■pat. You did not Uke h, hut yeo did BOI douht my abecsily aoe did 1 
youn." 
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m, LETTER TV D. B, EALSLEAR 


Wamma, 

Jum 12, im 

CHI. KAKA, 

What you have teat about Htn dmta n i is oontrovenial. 1 feel 
that nothing should be published just now. Go on doing quktly 
whatever you wish to do. Have a brief discussion with me on this 
matter when you come here. 

Batu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10968 


229. LETTER TO VIJATABEHN Af. PA.mtOU 

StVAORAM, WaROHA, 
Jaw 12, 1940 

CHI. VIJAYAy 

At last yoti have gone b.'ick to Ambala. You could not prep in 
here! I did acknowledge the handkerchiefs. Only those are used 
these days. What news may I give of Ba ? 1 can write about her 
if she is not well. When 1 give no news, you should understand 
that all are well. Lilavati has passed and is mad with joy. She 
will now go to Bombay for further study. 

BUiiv^s to b«tk •/.)••> Jhm 
Bavu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 7129. Also Q.W. 4621. Cour* 
toy: Vtjayabeha M. Paacboh 
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230. imm TO MAmmt patel 

Sbvaoraii, Waxoha, 
Jwu 13, 1940 

C8I. MAIO, 

Wiiea you come, pleue )»ring an alarift^locfc for Balvant> 
■ioha* 

Bafo 

Shu KfANttBHN Patbl 
C/o SAkDAit Patbl 
68 Maunb Drivb 

[From Gujarati] 

B«fum MmMm Amlw, 126 


231. LETTER TO VIDTAVATI 

Sbvaobaii, Wabdra, 
Jufu 13, 1940 

CHI. VU)YA, 

1 have your letter. It U God’s grace that Chi. Virendra has 
recovered. 

Y(hi have shown much patience. 

fim 

Bapu 

Rani Vidyavatoi 
Korobala 
Bamoinq 
Harooi, U.P. 

Ftam UieHiiMU original: Rani Vidyavali Papm. Gourtew* Gaadii NaUanal 
Museum and libraiy 
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232. LETTER TO AMRJT KAUR 


SiVAOlAII, 
Jwm 14, !940 

cm. Atatfr, 

The weather has taken a sudden turn for the better. 

Quite stujMdly 1 forgot to send you the articles yesterday. 1 
don’t send them t^ay. They will be useless. You will have your 
Hmjttn. 

Herewith ktter from Bapa*. Of course you will accept his 
proposal. 

Some corrected translations are going by book post. You udll 
be interested to know that they took me 1^ hours. Tltere is at 
much work left to clear the balance. 

I finished the arrears of cmrre^xmdence yesterday. Silence has 
done the trick. I don’t feel like speaking at all. I had to last 
night for Tandonji. \i soon as he went, I lapsed into silence 
again. 

Love. 

Batu 

From die origiiial: C.W. 3974. Oourtay; Aiarit Kaor. Atao O.N. 7283 


233. LETTER TO KAJ4CUAM hi. SHAH 

SaVAOKAlf, Wardha, 
Jwu 14, 1940 


cm. kanoian, 

I had given instructions about PrtOtp and laksm. But what 
am I to if you do not receive them? 1 am sending you 
some old issues that I could find. It seems the current issues 
have stqiped coming. Don’t you get anything else to read 
besitks these? There was a letter from Valod to say that neither 


* Anridal V. TbsUtar 
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Mtimiala! nor you hnve been imting to them. What lazinen and 
what a ihamei 

fiwM 

Bapu 

Smi Kanchamuhn Shah 
Vaihlai. AaooYA Bhavan 
Panchoani 

From a phom m i of the Gujarati: 0^4. 8281. Aim C.W. 7095. Cour* 
tmy: Mtnuuilal G. Shah 


234. LETTER TO KRISHNACHAXDRA 

JuM 14, 1940 

CHI. KMtHNACHANDRA, 

Brakmacluuya and ahiima have reference to the body, hence 
they are included in physical disciplines. I also did not like the 
word ‘{diysical*. It does not bother me now. This does not, how* 
ever, mean tliat mental lechery is excusable or less reprehensible. 

JVamafmaraai can be looked upon as the king of yajnas only 
in one sense. It needs practically no physical effort and yields 
the maximum fruit. 

1 am not satisAed about the pen and letter. But it does not 
seem proper to investigMe further. Hence 1 have left it to God. 

1 had not Axed any duration while taking up the fast; so there 
was no dilAculty in abandoning it. Naturally, there was no moral 
blemish. It oAcn becomes a duty to respect the views of one’s 
colleagues. The fast was intended for my satisfaction and my puri* 
Acation. But the opposition of colleagues pained me. So I aban- 
doned it. The fast was necessary. But 1 had to choose between 
two duties. 

fim 

Bapo 

From a photoMst of the Hindi: O.N. 4351 


of God 



235. TELEGRAM TO ABUL KALAM AZAD 

[Before Jmm 15, imy 

Maulana Abuualam Azad 
Mahal Nainital 

YOUR WIRE AND LETTER. IN VIEW YOUR HEALTH 
DATE CAN STAND. AFTRR MIDDLE JUNE WEATHER 

HERE QUITE COOL. DIFFICULT FOR ME STAY OUT 

INDEFtNlTBLY. 

Gandiu 

From a copy: PyatcUil Papm. CourUay: PyareUI 

236. LETTER TO .\MRIT KAVR 

Sevaoram, 

JuM 15, 1940 

CHI. AURIT, 

The letter at the back of whose cover you forgot to give 
your name, etc., was wnsored and received a day late. 

C.P.* never came, never wrote.* At last Ramachandran 
went yesterday. 

Harijan Seoak translations .are h.Td. I am writing to Viyogi 
Hari. 

Your Gujarati is better. 

You arc not doing the right thing in not giving yoitrrlf rest 
during the day. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the ortfinal; C.W. 3975. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Aho O.N. 72m 


I Fnm the rdcrenre to improvement of vreather after middie June 
*0. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
I pyij **Travancore", 1 7-7-I940. 
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237, LETTER TO D, B. EALEISAR 


Sbvaoraii, 

Jwu 15, 1940 

Ctll. KAKA, 

Tandonji lovei you. He likes your company. He might 
feel lonely in Poona and therefore he wishes to take you along. 
It is your duty to go. Make the necessary arrangements for 
his lodging and boarding. Be with him in his work. Give 
him whatever help he asks for. Since you have withdrawn the 
invitation, no responsibility rests on your shoulders now. Do 
whatever you can as a silent member and worker. Your going 
to Poona will not be fruitless. 

The business of the Prachar Samiti cannot be settled in a 
hurry. We shall think over it when you return. 1 shall have 
to go a little deeper into it. There is of course no need to worry 
about it. 

iUtssmgs Jnm 

Bapu 

IPS.1 

To be free from all activity is liberation from the physical 
setf. How can I, having a body, teach you that? 

p'ratn a pholMlut uf ibe Giyarati; G.X. 10931 


238. LETTER TO CHIMAKLAL N. SHAH 

Sevaoram, 

Jaw 15, 1940 

081. CBIUANLAI., 

Balvanodnha has adeed for Apu’s help in farm wora. 1 
feel that is reasonable. Apu is strong and it is not right to 
use him in the kitchen, thou|^ of course I do believe that the 
kitchen should be entrusted to a man. He feels that if you are 
agreeable Apu should be transferred to him. 

, bkumti/iim 

Bapo 

Flm a phoiiMtat of the Chuuati; O.N. KMH 
17t 



239. DUrr OF IJfDiAMS OVB«SSAS 

Last week I referred to the duty of the students to make 
coUecUons for the Oeenabandhu memorial.' Or. Brookei’t letter,* 
reproduced elsewhere in this iirae, sliould remind Indians overseas 
of their ^ciai dut)*. No man laboured to hard, to sincerely or 
to effectively as C. F. Andrews in tlieir behalf. He travelled to 
distant lands to study personally the condition of the Indian 
settlers in those lands. I hope that these scttkrs will make coUec* 
tions and send their quota to the Memorial Fund. 

Sevaoram, June 16, 1940 
/larijm, 22-6-1940 


240. XOTES 

Catte Hindu MAEimt Harijan Girl 

Shri Harekruslma Malitab writes a letter about a marriage 
between a caste Hindu and a Harijan girl in Orissa. From it 
1 take the following:* 

I congratulate Shri Radhamadhab on his courage in break- 
ing through the rock of caste superstition. 1 hope his ex- 
ample will be copied by other young men. May the union prove 
happy. 1 would advise Shri Radhamadhab to arrange for the 
proper education of his wife who, 1 understand, has not received 
any scholastic training. 

Another Trieute 

Dr. Edgar Brookes has sent me through my son a letter 
about his contacts with Deenabandhu. Dr. Brookes, my son 
tells me, is a very learned man and deeply religious. He is a 
well-kiM^ figure in Smith Africa apart from his being a sena- 
tor. Here is Dr. Broofces's letter to me; 

YoawiB panlM me, aeomplets wraiiper, fiirdMi tnrilfail to yea. I 

am deetoJ tinMar r eprew BO ot the Baoto *N<tfivei^ of Natal mi Zutdaad 

' Vidk pp. 163-4. 

* Vfit ft B o ww i g itoBL 

s Not repfodooed bare. Tlw letiw dtoeribed how a catto.i1JMia yoodi had 
Mwried a HargaB gM in tbefaK ofoppaotdoB fitoaUt asw^ashsrialarieiit. 
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in llw Uakn ParliMiat. A» such 1 have had the privilcfe of epralnng 
aaore ihaa ooce on bdudfofgraufa of Indian* wfiering fnan dhabiKtie* in 
South Afirica. The urge to write to you hai ooaae to me aa during tlime 
laM weeha 1 have been rea^OK C. F. Andicws’s Chrut m tit SiUmtt, and 
thinhing very much of my dear friend atho ha* entered htio fuller Hie — I 
dare not my *died*, lor 1 have never felt htra more living. Knowing Mme* 
thing of what yaw Iriendih^ meant to him and hh (1 imagioe) to you, I 
iett that I ahould like to tell you a little of our contact. I met him not 
only here in South Africa but alao in England and France, where we bodi 
apoke in oonnectian with the Oafiord Group movement. He u godfather 
to my youngeat aon. Mr. Andrew* had the greatest of gifts — love. In itt 
wea k neaa, it i* yet die ttroogett thing on earth — ^‘terrible aa an army vrith 
banners'. You have taught ua that leaaon. 1 would rather be like Mr. 
Andrewa titan the Prime Minister of a great country. He was the doaest 
among all the people that 1 have ever met to what I imagine Jesus to 
have been. He brought something to India. He learned much from 
India, and much from yourself, 'rtioae who were made humUcr and 
better by knowing him will, like myself, want to thank you for helping 
to make him what be was. 

The letter shows how great was the influence that Dccna- 
bandhu produced on those with whom he came in contact. 

Adult I.rrERACY 

Tlie Gandhi Mission Society, Tiruvennainallur, send me their 
half-yearly report of adult literacy work. 'IJte total number of 
adults educated was 197. But the problem that really faces them 
is *how to enable the adults to retain the knowledge thus 
gained*. 

Nearly half die members who attended the class during the first 
session have approached theworkersin duirge to repeat the iesaoos. In fact 
they had lapsed into illiteracy. The workers are racking their brains to 
devise meams to |>revcnt this lapse. 

Hie workers need not rack their brains at all. The lapse 
is bound to occur aAer the short courses that are given. The 
lapse can only be prevented by correlating the teaching to the 
villagers* daily wants. The dry knowledge of the three R*s is not 
even now, it can never be, a permanent part of the villagers* 
life. They must have knowledge given to them which they must 
use daily. It must not be thrust upon them. They should have 
the appetite for it. What they have today is somcthii^ they 
neither want nca* iqppredaie. Give the villagers village arithh 
RKtic, village geography, village history and the literary knowledge 
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IBl 

that they must use daily, i.e., reading and smting lettcrt, etc. 
They will treasure such knowledge and pass on to the other 
stages. They have no use for books which give them nothing of 
daily use. 

SsvAORAM, June 16, 1940 
Harijan^ 22-6-i940 

241, LETTER TO MA2ftLAL GASDHJ 


SavAoaAii, 

JuM 16, 1940 

CHI. MANTLAL, 

This time it can be said that you wrote a \ery lung letter. 
Do not feel apprehensive that it will bore me. That cannot be. 

\Vliat you say almut Sorabji' is painful. It is surprising that 
even Christopher^ did not remain with you. But I do not worry 
in the least that you are left alone. Never mind if you Itnd 
yourstdf alone for the sake of what you regard as truth. 

I have already written to you about Mcdh. He will come 
back. No one is going to arrest me in a hurry. I am myself in 
no hurry to start a hght. It is enough that I am prepared. Tliis 
is the position today. Tomorrow rests with God. 

Ba is fairly well. Krishnadas^ and Manojna* have returned 
from Nasik. Ramdas is touring and selling soap. He is in the 
gotxl Ixmks of his tioss and is, therefore, getting along quite well. 

Ktnbtat Am 
BaKI 

From a pholMUi of the Gujarati: G..N. 4914 


t Sand# Shapofji A<li#uiia; si* Vol. XI, p. 7. 
S An inmate trf'PliaenU Adtram 
3 Son of Caihaaanial OantSti 
« of Kfadmadw 



242, LETTER TO VALLABHRAM VAIDTA 


Sbvaoram, Wakoha, 

16, 1940 

CHI. VALLABUUU, • 

Your letUing down in Bombay means that you cannot pay 
your way in Ahmedabad. If it is so what a sad state of affairs! 

You must have gone to Poona and examined Valjibhiu. I 
have advised him that when you are ready to call him to Bom- 
bay he should go. 

Blessmtp fitm 
Bapu 

Shri Vallabkram Vaid 
1756 JeoAL Bhuvan 
Oanohi Road 
Ahmboabao 

From Gnjanti: C.W. 2910. Courtoy: VaUabhram Vaidya 


243, LETTER TO AGATHA HARRlSOJi 

[After Jmt 16, I940y 

1 am determined to find a way out of the impasK. 

1 have just got yours of the 28th May. Pretty quick work. 
Mr. Amery's message is good. I shall live in hope and not make 
haste. But I know that the Working Committee will not accept 
anytliing weak. If they on your side wait till all parties in- 
cluding the Princes have come to a commem agreement they will 
have to wait and so shall we. This should be recognized that 
the Congress is one party and others anti-Gongress in the mnse 
that they will close on a lesser note. The Congress can afford 

* I.. S. Amery's message reierred to in the text was broadom on June 16, 
die annivmary of the signinii of the Magna Carta. Amery traced the deveiap* 
meat and spread of Britiah de moc r atic ideals and said, "In the ease of lad^ 
we have m^ manifeat our dacere desire, that she sboidd, as a wffing partner, 
attain the same status in the Brithh Commonwe a lth as is enjoyed by the 
Oominiaos, or for that matter by o urs d v m.** Jhdian dnanef Ispshr, 

Vol. I, p. 79 
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Id wait but caonot afford to take feta in die aenae of bartering 
atway tbc liberty of the country. The aituatioo there ia lemble. 
You are living in a Uood-bath. For thooc of ua who know, in 
a way it ia worae than a blood-bath here. All ray energy ia de- 
voted to preventing a blood-bath here. How Iraig I ahall control 
the aituation I do not know. I ahall not bend but break in the 
attempt. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the manmeript of Mahadev Dcaai't Diary. Oourlety: Namyaa Dewi 


24i. SPIIfNIJfG COMPETITION IN RAMGARH 

During the Congress Week there was the usual spinning com- 
petition at the exhibition. There were six tests— coarse counts 
up to 10, medium up to 18, fine up to 30, very fine ranging 
from 44 to 158, spinning on the Magan Charkha, and last on 
the tddi. The examiners were Ramdev Babu of Bihar, Shrt Nand- 
lal Patel of the IChadi Karyalaya, Ahmedabad, and Prabhu- 
das Gandhi who was also the organizer. From the table before 
me I see that the examination was as strict and thorough as it 
should have been. In my opinion the competitors iverc neither 
as many as should have been nor from many provinces. They 
yyerc principally from Bihar and Gujarat, some from Maha- 
rashtra and U.P. There were cash prizes, the highest being Rs. 
15, and tropliics fur the winning institutions. It is worthy of 
note that in the very fine yarn competition there were many 
women. 'Hie finest spinner was Devsundari Drvi of Madhu- 
bani. Her count was 158. The highest speed on the wheel was 
618 yards per hour of 10 counts. 'Fhe hij^est on the Magan 
Charkha was 925 yards of 15 counts. The highest on Uic UJdi 
was 303 of 12 counts. This is all satisfactory. There is not 
much scope for increased speed with the present improvements 
except on the Magan Charkha. Enough experiment has not yet 
been made on that wheel. But all accounts go to show that 
it has further possibilities. The lakli is any day the queen for 
easy carriage, simplicity and cost. On the wticde it may prove 
to be the quickest. Whereas the wheels may go out oi order, 
the takU never. Experimena are being m^ in plyiiig the 
tdUt after the style of the charklia. 

1 congratulate the winners. I only hope that more intnest 
will be taken than hitherto ia such cooqpetitions. S pi nni ng 
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competitionf have a great national value. I may note that the 
B4aulana Saheb was to have given the prizes. But the whtdly 
unexpected downpour made it utterly impossible to do so. 

SevAORAM, June 17, 1940 
Harym, 22^1940 

245. (IUESTIOJ4 BOX 

Meaning of Spinning Activities 
q. It u «a admitted fact that comtructive activity keep* the potilkal 
atmosphere pure and non-violent. Ytai have recominended it for active tatya- 
lirahis. lliis activity can be carried on in a centre amongit Congreumcn a* alio 
the villager* generally, which may include such people as old etc., %vbo 

take to spinning a* uoemploynient insurance, a* is done in A.I.S.A. production 
centres. Your svritings make one infer that you want active satyagrahis to con- 
fine constructive activity to Congressmen and particularly in the direction of 
making them self-spioner* and make them wear kliadi of their owit yam; the 
kliadi in the first instance to be bought from A.I.$.A. stores, until the Con- 
gressmen produce their own yam. Confining attention to Congressmen or 
political Congressmen seems to be more practicable than starling a general 
khadi centre of spinning for wages. I* this a correct interpretation of your 
svriiiug? 

A. Your interpreution is correct so far ais it goes. I do not 
want the Ckiiigrcss organization to be an indiiTercnt or glorified 
copy of the A.I.S.A. It has to do the work that the A.I.S.A. 
does not do. Its motive will be predominantly political, whereas 
tJiat of the A.I.S.A., although it is a creation of the Congress, 
is purely philanthropic and economic. The Ck>ngress organiza- 
tion aims at creating an army of non-violent soldiers or, to 
drop the military terminology, a band of non-vi<dent workers 
for the freedom of the country. Hie spinning work and all 
the allied processes keep Congressmen busy and away from 
mischief. It will knit them together in a brotherhood, it .will 
give them an ind^t into vill^(e life, it will bring them in di- 
rect tou^ with the dllagers, it will give them a htdd on the 
economic condition of the masses as nothing else will do, it will 
lead them <m to a study of the udiole the vast viHa^ prob- 
lem, it will make them sink their petty or big diflere n ces and 
forget ohus, racial or religious distinctions. The charfcha may 
or may not have aU this potency inherent in it. I want Con- 
yej s mr n to impute all these imj^catiotts to it. 
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QUESTION BOX 

TesT'Tubb Babies 

Q. You say that mothrrhood i* tubbiae but wa i* bad. From the 
spiritual and eunrnk point of vww don’t xuu ttj:ne that the K«t>tube Hdi* 
nique of begettii^ babin it idnd since it altoKethcr eliinuiates Iiut and 
carnality from procreation? 

A. I would reconcile myself to your method, if csurnality 
itself can be eradicated thereby. So long as t hold to the view 
that carnality prevents man or woman from rising to the fullest 
height possible, so long must I rebel against these arUHcial 
methods of prcKieation. Your method, as for as 1 can see, can 
only result in multiplying idiots or monsters, not human beings, 
thrown into the sea of passions which it should lie tiieir pride 
to subjugate. But 1 own I belong to an age that is perhaps 
dying. 'Flie new age* to come, when men and women will walk, 
if they at all do, only for pleasure but go to their work on 
wheels or fly to it, and when tho institution of marriage and 
all it implies will be abolished, docs not enthuse me. 

How TO Face a Lie 

•i- People liclirve in your sincerity when you sympalhice with Ihriuun 
.md France in their sin<gi(le for existence, but Mime of us have •rcniod a 
danger that the Indian ca|Ntatists may conitnur to employ you as a tool 
for keefNiig InrlU calm when these ca|Mtalists are rra|iiug rich fitofii as a revult 
of this war. What steps are you taking to remove this snsfurion? 

A. 1 propose to take no steps, even as 1 tsiok iiime when 
1 W.IS accused of having oii«* crore ol rupees in the Bank of Eng- 
land. Lies arc test left unanswered. 'I'iiry die of inanition. 
They have no vitality of their own. 'Fhcy flourish on trpposi* 
tion. If my whole life is not sufficient answer to the lie referred 
to by you, no steps I can take will remos’c the impression 
created by the lie. Mind you, I do nut dispute the fact that 
the peaceful atmo^here created by my inaction beneffu tlie 
capitalists, but it benefits the masses more than the capitalists, 
for the inaction enables the masses to garner their non<vtolent 
strength which will enable them to deal effectively with capitalists 
and imperialism which covers Uicm. 

Sevagram, June 17, 1940 
HmM 22-6-1940 



246, A NOTE 


IJum 17, I94ff\^ 

rhere it no need at all to do auiything just now. Never 
mind if you havse been fpven the charge. Advise everyone in 
the Ashram not to hurt her. There it no need to broadcast the 
thing. I will write something tonmrrow in the Notes. 

Fmn a pbouwut of the Giijafali: G.N. 647 


247, NOTE TO AMTUSSALAAM 

[Before Jimr 18, 1940]* 

I have made no mistake. Think that what you have done 
it the best thing. There is no question of my being angry. 
1 am only doing my dharma. You should do yours. Seeking 
my advice is not going to help you in any way. 

From a pbotmui of the Gtyarad: G.N. 6S5 


248. NOTE TO AMTUSSALAAM 

[Before Jung 18, 1940]* 

I cannot judge. Guide Zohra as you wish. If you have 
no influence with her, then entrust her to me. Let her talk the 
thing over witli me. For the rest you may decide. Do what 
Puri tells you. Listen to what Khan Saheb says. I cannot 
guide you. 

From a photmtat of the Giyarati: GJ4. 72S 


* The last sentence **I wiR write something tomorrow in the Notes” 
is presumably a r efe renc e to “Note to Adiram Inmates”, 18.^1940. 

Those notes were obviously w ri tten befere **Nom to Ashram In* 
mates”, p. 189. 
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249. HOW TO COMBAT HITLERISM 

Whatever Hitler may ulUmately prove to he, ive know vdiat 
Hitleritm has come to mean. It means naked, cuthlesi force 
redimd to an exact science and worited with scientific ptecnioo. 
In its effect it becomes alnaost iirenstible. 

In the early days of satyagraha when it was still known 
as passive resistance, TM Star of Johannesbu^, stirred by the 
sight of a handful of Indians, whtdiy unarmed and incapaUe 
of organized violence even if they vd^ed it, pitting themselves 
against an overwhelmingly armed Government, had a cartoon 
in which the latter was depicted as a tteam*rt>llcr representing 
irresistible force, and passive resistance was depicted as an ele* 
phant unmoved and comfortably planting himself in his seat. 
This was marked immovable force. The cartoonist had a true 
insight into the duel between the irresistible and the immovable 
forces. It was then a stalemate. The sequel we know. What 
was depicted and appeared to be irresistible was successfully 
resisted by the immovable force of satyagraha— call it sufiering 
without retaliation. 

What became true then can be equally true now. Hitlerism 
will never be defeated by cuunter>Hitlerism. It can only breed 
superior Hitlerism raised to nth degree. What is going On be« 
fore our eyes is a demonstration of the futility of violence as also 
of Hitlerism. 

Let me explain what I mean by failure of Hitlerism. It has 
robbed the small nations of their liberty. It has compelled 
France to sue for peace.' Prolmbly by the time this is in print 
Britain will have decided upon her course. The lall of France 
is enough for my argument. I think French statesmen have 
shown rare courage in bowing to the inevitable and refusiog to be 
party to senseless mutual slau^ier. There can be no sense in 
France coming out victorious if the stake is in truth lost. The 
cause of liberty becomes a mockery if the j^oe to be paid is 
wholesale destruction of those who are to enjoy liberty. It then 

*Tlie Frcndi m|wst Car anatsdos «mi scat la Hiike sa Jans Ift. 
Hitler's tenas were d^v ered to the Frendi on Juac 20. Oa June 22 dm 
Gerawa terns were aeotpied and three days later oa June 25 dke a n nis drs 
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bf!comcs an inglorious satiation of ambition. The bravery of the 
French soldier is world-known. But let the world know stlso the 
greater bravery of the French statesmen in suing for peace. I 
have assumed that the French statesmen have uken the step in 
a perfectly honouraMe manner as behoves true soldiers. Let me 
hope that Herr Hitler will impose no humiliating terms but show 
that, though he can fight vdthout mercy, he can at least conclude 
peace not without linercy. 

But to resume the thread of the argument. What will Hitler 
do with his victory? Can he digest so much power? Personally 
he will go as empty-handed as his not very remote predecessor 
Alexander. For the Germans he will have leA not the pleasure 
of owning a mighty empire but the burden of sustaining its 
crushing weight. For they will not Ije able to hold all the con- 
quered nations in perpetual subjection. And I doubt if the Ger- 
mans of future generations will entertain unadulterated pride in 
the deeds for which Hitlerism will be deemed responsible, 'fhey 
will honour Herr Hitler as a genius, as a brave man, a matchless 
organizer and much more. But I should hope that the Germans 
of the future will have learnt the art of discrimination even 
about their heroes. Anyway 1 think it will be allowed that all the 
blood that has been spilled by Hitler had added not a millionth 
part of an inch to the world’s moral stature. 

As against this imagine the state of Europe today if the Czechs, 
the Pules, the Norwegians, the French and the English had all said 
to Hitler: ‘You n«*cd not m.akc your scientific preparation for 
destruction. We will meet your violence with non-violence. You 
will therefore |je able, to destroy our non-violent army without 
tanks, battleships and airships.* It may be retorted that the only 
difference would be that Hitler would have got without fighting 
what he has gained after a bloody fight. Exactly. The history of 
Bun^e would then have been written differently. Possesnon might 
(but only might) have been then taken under non-vioknt resist- 
ance, as it has been taken now after perpetration of untold barbari- 
ties. Under non-violenoe only those would have been killed who 
had trained themselves to be Idtled, if need be, but without kill- 
ing anyone and without bearing malice towards anyb^. I dare 
say that in that case Europe would have added aeverid inches to its. 
moral stature. And in the end I tjtptd it is the moral worth that 
will count. All else is dross. 

1 have written these lines for the Eurt^an Powers. But they 
are meant for ourselves. If my argument has gone home, is it not 
time for us to declare our changeless faith in non-violeaoe of the 
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Miong and say wc do not seek to defend our liberty with the force 
of amas but we will dcrend it with the force of non-violence ? 

Sbvaoram, June 18, 1940 
Harijm, 22-6-1940 

250. .VOTE TO ASfiR.i.\t I.V.MATES 

IjMt /#, f940Y 

Now you know from experience that A. S. is not in such a slate 
of mind that we can rely on any word of hers. Tliis condititm 
is also a part of her illnetn. S<j there is no question of ascertaining 
her wish. I made it plain last evening that the kitchen is com- 
pletely out of ImuiuIs for her. She may go there today if she has 
any instructions to give. But she shall do no work at all. We have, 
therefore, to make arrangements ourselves independently of her. IXi 
not send Apu to work on the farm against his will. In that case let 
him take charge of the kitchen. If hr requires any guidance, he can 
ask Krishnachandra. If Krishnachandra cannot judge, he can ask 
me, but not A..S. I do not at all want to tax either her Ixaly or her 
mind. She is working out of stubbornness. 1 hasT tolerated her 
stublx>rnness till now. But I see that 1 would lx* committing a sin 
if I went on doing so any longer. I would lie doing her harm and 
doing the same to myself t<x». The iKst service to her is that how- 
evrr difficult she may lie 1 must stcqi her from working in the 
kitchen, and compel her to give up doing eserythiiig she did forme. 
When slic recovers health of iiosly anci mind, tve will let her work 
in the kitchen an<l for me and also do whatever other work she can 
do. 

If Krishnachandra has Brahmadutt’s clothes, please ask him to 
send them with these men, or he may give them to me, 1 will 
send them. 

Let everyone read this letter and then return it to me. 

Chimanlaibhai himself had said that A. S. Bchn had agreed 
to give up the kitchen work. .Now they say site is not willing to 
give it up.* 

From a of Uie Gujarati: O.N. 4565 


t This was fbuad amang the papm of KrWuudMMira and 
the date is givea by lum. 

> This paragraph is in Hindi and written hi the marghi. 
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25L LETTER TO H, L SMARM A 


SiVAffltAM, WaRDSA, 

Jmm 20, 1940 

OKI. tflAKMA» 

I got your letter; alio the book. I had aiked Su[fhUa]behn to 
•end an acknowledgment. The book was needed' for Shankaran 
who U working in the diqieniary. 1 ihall ejqpect one letter from you 
every month. 

Kmmff Jim 
Bapu 

[From Hindi] 

Btpuki eU ^g mm htm Jimki StUi y»ik, p. 286 


252. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


SaVAORAM, 

>w 21, 1940 

cm. AMtlT, 

Just one line of love in the midst of distraction. I suppose 
you have abstained knowing that 1 would hardly have time to see 
the post. If so, you were rig^it. 

Well, you have seen what has happened. I am both unhappy 
and happy.* 

Love. 

Bapu 

Fram th« ortgiiial: C.W. 3976. Oowtoty: Aauit Raur. Aho GJt. 7286 


> Vm pp. 1944. 
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253. LETTER TO BHAGWAJt DVf 


SEVAOftAM» WaKDRA, 

Jtm 22, 1940 

UUd IHAOWAN mN, 

What 1 have been asked is about staying in some Mudim 
home, in some Muslim village. Notlung has been decided. 

M. K. Gafmui 

Fran a ptioioMat of Uie HiwU: G.N. 737 


254. SPEECH AT MEETING OF GANDHI SEVA 
SANGH .AND CHARKHA SANGH 


WAaOHA, 

ijum 22, imy 

.Now is the testing time for you. 'Hic Working Gommiltee , let 
us say, %verc weighed and found wanting. Can the Gandhi Ikva 
Sangh do anything to repair their failure ? Tlie W'orking Commit* 
tee's resolution does not mean that you cannot appeal to people to 
declare their faitli in non-violence. You can do so, and then tell 
the members of the Working Committee, 'You undervalued our 
faith. We are going to hold by the creed.' 1 tell you the Working 
Committee memliers will not only not rernt this, but will simply 
dance with joy. Some of you are memtiers of the Gmgreis. It is 
the duty of those who are members and who believe in non-violenoe 
to reassure the members of the Working Committee, to declare their 
faith before the meeting of Ute A. I. C. C., and even bcfiorc die 
open Cot^ress if the time comes. But you may not separate your 
oted as Congressmen and creed as ordinary human beings, your 
behaviour in Congress aSaIrs and in nmi*Congress affairs. Your non* 
vifdenoe, if it is true, must be part of your normal lifie, must be in your 
tliought, word and deed, and must colour all your behaviour. Then 
and then only can you give the Woricing Committee the amunmoe 
1 have referred to, and compel them to alter their resolution. . . . 

But, let me eaplain this further. You will examme every aettoo 
of yours in the Uj^t tsS the creed. That does not mean that you 
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will be morind or pernickety. Your conduct will have to be natu* 
rad. ^^^en 1 began observing silence it meant am effort on my part. 
Now it hau become part of my nature, and to break my siknoe 
means an effort. In the saune way acting non-violently must be 
paut of your nature. It is likely that your relating everything to 
ntHi'Vtolenoe may be logically wrong, but it is not wrong for you. 

1 may be wrong, in the eyes of others, in my belief that with 
every thread that I draw I am bringing swaraj nearer, but for me 
the belief is as true aw the fact that I exist. That saves me from 
losing my samity. 'rhis spinning*whecl is a symbol of non>vi(denoe 
for ms. The wheel as such is lifeless, but w'hen 1 invest it with 
symbolism it laccomcs a living thing for roe. Its sound, if it is musi* 
cal, is in tune with non-violence. If it is unmusical, it is not in tune 
with it, for it indicates carelessness on my part. Tiie steel spindle 
one can use as a deadly weapon, but we have put it there for the 
the liest possible use. So we have to be meticulously careful 
about every paut of the wlicel. Then and then only will it produce 
fine music amd spinning will Ije a true sacrihcial act. 

But tills kind of sadhana, you will say, may take thousands 
of years. It may take some a thousand years, and it may take some 
others only one year. IXin’t think that, if in sfute of my 50 years’ 
practice of it 1 am still imperfect, it must take you many more 
years. No, there is no rule of three here. You may succeed 
quicker than I. I meant what I said to Prithvi Singh: 'You had 
at any rate the violence of the brave. I had notliing of it. Now if 
you iKlieve in cultivating non-violenct^ of the brair, you will do 
so much more quickly than I, and you will leave me behind.’ 
This applies to every one of you. In South Africa I was the 
first to learn shoe-making and so I taught it to others. But those 
others soon left me behind. It was because I was a true teacher. 
Now if I am a true teacher of ahimsa, I am sure you will soon 
leave behind your teacher. If that does not happen, it will only 
mean tliat I vras an unfit teacher. But if my teaching fntctiiici, 
there will be teachers of ahimsa in every home. 

I want to know how many of you are with me. If none goes 
with me, I am ready to tread my path alone. For I know that I 
can never be alom as God is there with me. You arc all companitm 
saHuAs (seekers) witli me. 1 am <4d but you have many years 
before you. And yet kt me tell you that I do not feel the weight 
of jny years. I do not think my power of growth or capacity for 
research has come to an end. 

So you have to go forth and find out how many achial be- 
Ikvers in ahimsa there are among Con g ressmen. The Working 
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Gonmuttee memben are your repreaentativet. If they were mbi ah e a 
in aatening the faith of their electors, you have to correct their 
judgment. My position was different from theirs. I consider myself 
a confirmed representative of ahimsa, and so I severed my conneo> 
turn with the Congress in 1934. I could not help doing it. If 1 
had not done so, I should have been untrue to my creed. 

No one knows my imperfections better than 1, but what little 
power 1 possess is derived from my ahimsa. What is it but my 
ahimsa that draws thousands of women to me in fearless oonfi* 
denoe ? But neither you nor 1 can trade on om capital. We have to 
be up and doing every moment of our lives and go forward in our 
tad/uma. We have to live and move and have our being in aliimsa, 
even as Hitler does in timsa. It is the faith and perseverance and 
singie>mindedness with which he lias perfected his weapons of 
destruction that commands my admiration. That he uses them as a 
monster is immaterial for our purpose. We have to bring to bear 
the same single«mindedness and perseverance in evolving our ahimsa. 
Hitler is awake all the 24 hours of the day in perfecting his mdiuM. 
He wins because he pays the price. His inventions sur|Mrise his 
enemies. But it is liis singlc>minded devotion to his purpose Uiat 
should be the object of our admiration and emulation. Allhougli he 
works all his waking hours, his intellect is unclouded and unerring. 
Arc our intellects unclouded and unerring? A mere belief in aliimsa 
or the chaikha will not do. It should ^ intelligent and creative. 
If intellect plays a large part in the field of violence, 1 bold Uiat 
it plays a Ivger part in the field of non-violence. 

Willi ihit he refemd lo the wrork of Richard Creyg In ihb dkreetkni, 
and described how the latter had eatne to the oooelushitt that sfdaninf as 
a rymbol of non-violence it good enough net only Car India tiut for the worid. 
Coniinuing he said: 

The Working Committee’s decision was simply an echo of tlic 
atmosphere around them. My decision could not be Hs echo. For 
ahimsa is my qieciaJ s«dhana, not that of the Congrrai. I amgratu- 
late the members on tlieir lioncMy and their courage, though 1 am 
sorry for myself that 1 could not inspire them with confidence in 
our creed and in my leaderslitp. We have now to show that we 
have faith in the non-violence of the brave. It does not mean tM 
develo{mient of the capacity to go to jail. It meaiu increasing 
faith in the potency of constructive work to bring aboitl swan^, and 
in cemstfuctive work being a vital part of the pgqgramme U 
ahifniau 

/farijM. 21-7-1940 

72-IS 
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It was on the 18th instant that I expressed the following hope 

Hat^} 

1/ say sifamcnt hat tone home, is h not time for us to declare our 
chaafdeai fiiith in non*vioienoe of the strong and say do not seek to 
defend our liberty with the force of arms but we will defend it with tbe 
force of aon*violeaoe? 

On the 21it the Working Committee felt unable to enforce 
tudi faith in action udten the time for it came.^ For the Commit- 
tee never before had an occasion to test their faith. At the last 
meeting they had to lay down a course of action for meeting im- 
pending anarchy uratltin and danger of aggression from without. 

I pleaded hard with the Committee: “If you have faith in non- 
violence of the strong, now is the time to act up to it. It does 
not matter that many parties do not believe in non-violence whether 
ofthe strong or of the weak. Probably that isallthc greater reason 
for Congressmen to meet the emergency by non-violent action. For 
if all were non-violent, there could be no anarchy and there would 
be no question of anybody arming fen* meeting aggression from with- 
out. It is because Congressmen represent a party of non-violence, in 
the midst of parties who do not believe in it, that it becomes impera- 
tive for Congressmen to show that they are well able to act up to 
their faith.*' 

But tlie members of the Working Committee felt Uiat Congress- 
men woukl not be able to act up to it. It would be a new 

* m ‘*Hew to Combat Hitlerism”, pp. I»7.9. 

>Tbe rcMlatfam of tbe Working Committee, patted after five da)-s 
of deKbentfamt, mIw afoi said: “WbDe tlw Working Committee bold that the 
OongNis must oontinue to adhere strictly to the principle of non-violenee 
fai tbekr struggle for iadepeadeace, the Committee cannot ignore die present 
h np eife cti oos and fedKags ta thb reqpeet of tbe human dements they have 
to deal with. , . . TV Coauaittee Vve ddiberated over tbe p roblem diat 
has dma aritoa and Vve come to the condusio n that they ate onVIe to go 
die Kill lengih with Gaadhiii. But they leoaguiae toat he should be free 
to punue hh great idea] in his enva way, and dierelbre absolve hfaa from 
reepoaiihHity far die pragramme and aedvitv which tV Congress hat to 
pursue uadar dw cond it h m s at preseat prevafluig in India and tV worid ia 
reg ar d to external aggression and iateraal tfitorder.” 
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%li|ieneiice Axr them. They ««eie never befiire called upon to deal 
udth such a crust. The attempt made by me to form peace bcHTMles 
to deal writb communal riots and the like had udsoUy Ihikd. 
Therefore they could not hope for the action contemplated. 

My position was difiereut. With the Ckmgress non*vkdienoe 
was always a policy. It was open to it to reject it if it failed. If 
it could not bring political and economic independence, it was 
of no use. For me non-violence is a creed. 1 must act up to 
it whether I am alone or have companions. Since pn^sagation of 
non-violence is Use mission of my life, I must pursue it in all 
weathers. I felt that now was the time for me to prove my fidth 
befewe God and man. .Vnd so I asked for absolution from the Gmt- 
mittee. Hitherto I have beets responsible for guiding the general 
policy of the Congreu. 1 could no Icmger do so when fundamental 
differences were discovered between them and me. Hiry readily 
recognised the correctness of my attitude. And they gave me the 
absolution. Once mote they have justified the trust imposed in 
them. 'Fticy have been true to themselvet. They had not the confi- 
dence, in themselves or those whom they represented, that they could 
esqsress in Uicir actions the required measure of sson-violrnce. And 
to they made the osiJy choice they could honestly make. It was a 
tremendous sacrifice they made — the sacrifice of the prestige that 
the Congress had gained in the world fur unadulterated non-viol- 
ence, and tlie dissolution of the unwritten and unqxtken liond be- 
tween them and me. But thougli it is a break in the common 
practice of a common ideal or policy, there is no break in the 
friendship of over twenty years* standing. 

I am both happy and unhaf^y over the result. Haf^ because 
I have been able to bear the strain of the break and have been 
given the ttrcngtli to stand alone. Unhappy Ijecause my word 
seemed to hwe the power to carry with me those whom it was my 
proud privifege to carry ail these many years which seem like yes- 
terday. But 1 know that, if God shows nae the way to demon- 
strate the eflicacy of non-violenoe of the strong, the break will prove 
to have been temporary. If there is no way, they will have jus- 
tified their wisdom in i^aring the wrench f»f letting me go my way 
alone. If that tragic discovery of my impotence fe in store for 
me, I hc^ still to retain the faith that has sustained me all ^ese 
years and to have humility eimugh to realise that I was not a 
fit enough instrunsRit to carry the tordi of non-vtolenoe any 
furtbn'. 

But this argument and doubt ate based upon tike asninqition 
that the members of the Working Gommitiee represent the feeling 
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of the vast miyority id Congressmen. They wotdd widi and hope 
that the vast minority of Cmgreannen had in them the noo-violeim 
of the strong. No one would be more ^ad than they to discover 
that they had underrated Congresnnen’s strci^[th. The probability, 
however* is that there is no majority but only a good minority 
which represents the non>violence of the strong. It shoidd be 
remembered that the matter does not lend itself to argument. The 
members of the Working Committee haul all the argument before 
them. But non*violenoe, which is a quality of the heart, caumot 
come by am aqspead to the braun. Therefore what is required is a 
quiet but resolute demoautration of non>violent strength. The cfapor* 
tunity comes to everyone admost datily. There aue coirmmnaU 
clashes* there are dacoitks, there aue wmdy duels. In all these things 
those who aure truly non>violent cam amd will demonstrate it. If it 
is shown in an adequate measure, it will not fail to infect their 
surroundings. 1 am quite clear that there is not a single Congress* 
man udio dbbelieves in the efiicacy of non-woknce out of sheer 
cussednCM. Let the Congressmen who believe that the Congress 
should adhere to non>vioknoe in dealing with internad disorders 
or external a^^gression, express it in their daily conduct. Non-viol* 
ence of the strong cannot be a mere policy. It must be a creed, or 
a passion, if ‘creed* it objected to. A man with a passion expresses 
it in every littk act of his. Therefore he who is possessed by non* 
vioknoe will express it in the family circle, in his dealings with 
neighbours, in his business, in Congress meetings, in public meet- 
ings, and in his dealings with opponents. It is because it has not 
expressed itself in this way among Congressmen that the members 
of tlie Working Committee rightly concluded that Congressmen 
were not ready for non*vioknt treatirwnt of internal disorders or 
external aggression. Embarrassnaent caused by non-violent action 
would move established authority to yield to popular will. But such 
action has dsviously no play in the face of disorders. We have to 
court death without retaliation amd with no malice or anger to- 
wards those who bring about disorder. It is easy enough to see that 
non-vkdenoe requited here is of a whtdly diflerent type from what 
the Coiqpess has known hitherto. But it is the only non-vioknoe 
that is true and that can save the world from self-destruction. This 
k a certainty sooner ot later, sooner rather dian later, if India 
cannot deliver the message of true ntm-vioknoe to a worid which 
wants to be saved from the curse of wars and does not know how 
to find the deliverance. 

&tVAOaAM* June 24* 1940 
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?S. 

After the foregoing was written and typed* 1 MW Jawtharlari 
sutemeni.^ His love for and ccmfidcnce in me peep out of every 
sentence referring to me. The foregoing does not ne^ any amend- 
ment. It is better for the reader to have both Uie independent 
reactions. Good must come out of this separation 

Hmtm, 29 - 6-1940 

256. WHAT THE ^WIASMAVr^ SATS 

I gladly publish the following sent to me by Advocate Rustom* 
ji Andhyarujina of Bombay: 

In the latest issue of Hmijm while dealiiig with the letter of a Khan 
Bahadur frorn Delhi you write the following Imes’ of eieraal truth: 

"'Religions are oot for separaliiig men from one aaoCiior» they are 
meant to hind them/* (Page t57« 2iid column.) 

Ihese lines remtnd me of the Immortal words of a famous Persian poet 
put into the mouth of God who addresies Motes in vetse 14 of the poem* vis.» 

**Thou hast come to this earth to unite; thou hast not come to this 
earth to separate.** 

Origmal: 

To Mrw Vo A kmion omoM 
Xo borm Foti iardm awaiH. 

1 give below a faithful translatino of the whole poem in order to 
show the beauty atid the grandeur of the truth contained in the above verse: 

**Moees once saw on the road a shepherd wtm was exclaiming thus: 
‘Oh God Ahuighty! 

Tell me where 'Hiou art, so that I may become Thy servant* stitch 
Thy heavy shoes, comb 'Fhy hair. 

Kiss Thy hand, rub Thy feet* and sweep the Boor for Thee to sleep. 

If Thou wouldit foil Ul in future* Hite Thy Uth and Un I srauld 
grieve for Thee. 

*Jawaharlmt Nehru in his itatemeot Issued from Bomhay onJtiM2S 
had said: ** . . . The dilTerenee beiwoea Gandh^^s approach and that of Iho 
Working Gommiitee must be understood and must not load people So Udnk 
that there is a break bet wee n him and the Gonfress. The Coofraw of the 
past twenty years is bis creaiioo and child and nothing can break Ihii 
bond. I am ture his guidance and wise counsel wiB always be avaUehle In 
the Gongrees.** 

^ Poem co m pom d by the Peniaa atysife poet Jatahsddin Rual (1207-73) 
^VUop. 134. 
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Oh my Lord» my tile it tacrifioed to Thee: t og eth er with my dtildrco 
and aD the property that I oum. 

Aye, ail aay iheep are sacriBoed to Thee: every caB of *hae4ia* of 
mbie addremed to asy wayuvard sheep is fcr Thy remembeanoe!* " 

In this strain that ihe]dierd vras speaking aHben Moses spoke to him 
thus: **Whom art thou addreming?** 

He r^ed; **'I am addressing Him who created us, the One from 
arbom beoune manifest this earth and this revolving celestial globe 
(Oharkh).** 

Moses eaclaimed: *^AUs, diy head has become arrogant and discourteous; 
Uioia hast ceased to be a Mussalman; thou hast turned an infidel. 

If thou dost not tie up (stop) these words in thy palate, the fire (of 
Hdl) will spread out and consume the whole world.^ 

The poor shq>iierd cried in agony: **Oh Moses, thou hast stitched my 
mouth; the repentance that thou hast caused in me hat consumed my soul.’’ 

He tore his robe into tatters, heaved a burning sigh, set his face to- 
wards tlw forest and disappeared in its midst. 

A voice reached Moses from God saying: ^'Why didst thou separate 
my slave from Me? 

T 7 m koii mm Is Ait tmA h mnU; Am kmi ml mm Is An mA fs 
npamlf. 

Knowest thou tlut MV do not see the exterior nor the vrords; MV 
see only the interior and the real thing/* 

No sooner did Moses hear these words of censure from the Almighty 
God than he ran after the shqiherd in the thickness of the wood. 

At last Moses was able to find him out in the wtJdrmen. llic Prophet 
toU him: **Good newt lor thee! for, God has given me fjcrmusion to tell 
thee, do not worry about the convmtionai modes and forms whilst adtlress- 
ing Me, but instead speak out whatever thy narrow heart prompts thee to 
•peak,** 

(From Mmmm^MoUud) 

How I wish the beautiful truth embedded in tliCK verses will 
be taken to heart by every one of us. Is not the Fakistan move- 
ment a denial of the obvious truth ? 

StvAOikAM* June 24, 1940 
29^1940 



2S7, aUBSTIOM BOX 

Vows AND Witt POWBIt 

1^. I ua A gcntttoie ledcer After i rtkmt ha^. But la qiiie of dl ny 
prAyerlttl eOivt 1 Am linlriin deeiier Aad deqMr into idf*jwhd|Bno(!. I cab* 
not blante my pArtner ibr it My ctfcumMAnoei do not permit me to entooe 
the nde About KgregAtm. 

You AdvocAte And believe in the eCBcaey of vows. You have mid fat 
Htfijm that *‘for the weak ia miad and soul vows are Uke maim*'. But 
how will you admiaisier this tonic to a case like miae who has not the 
strength of wiO to carry out the vow he bat takea? Had I sueh a alioag 
trill, the necessity ibr taking vows would not have arisen. 

A. Let me bluntly tell you that 1 do not believe in your 
genuineness, not that you are wilfully lying. You are unconsciously 
un-genuine. If you are genuine, you will at least observe the ruJes 
of the game. You give up your cate when you say you cannot 
segregate yourself from your wife for want of room. I have never 
heard such an excuse. If you take the vow, you must at least pro- 
duce the necessary atmosphere around you for its obKrvanoe. 
Everyone who has successfully carried out the vow has invariably 
observed this first condition. If you are living in only one room, you 
should go elsewhere or rnd away your wife or have a relative to 
sleep in the same room. The question is how far you are deter- 
mined. It may be that you want to ol>srrvr brdmacha^ Itecausc you 
have read much alxiut it and would like to he classed among bmimuh 
ekaris. I know many such young men. If that is your case, you 
should not make the attempt. One must have a burning desire to 
live that life. If you have it, you will adopt the measures that 
all aspirants have invariably adopted. You are then bound to 
succeed. If you have not read Sd/^nstrainf v. Sd/-inAd§tmt you 
should read it. 

What to Do? 

q. The simation in the eoantry b becoming graver daily. Eveifyvdwo 
pade is growing. In eertafai parts anaed gangs am ahaady "f— »*f 
themsrim m take advantage of the eosohif anarchy in erne die osnlaat 
pQwMer ihiffirfd dtMtcfnlc or woaIwiio Tte moy tti** bo 

hot it would be Cslly to ignom Hs pomibliity. With aB Iht oduauian Is 
nan vwhwrr which iho oooniry has raoehiod during the Iasi s i rmty ymts, 
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you wiO ^rae diM it baa not deve l oped the mt of noo-violawe tbnt con 
be edbetive in die bee of eneicby and gangueriiai. Tbe Govenunent b 
taldot ttepe to organiae tbe ckiaeni far lelf-defanoe. Wbat is die duty of 
those who look up to you far lead and guidaiKe? Should they take part in 
thoM Covemmental activities? If they should oott wnat else are diey to 
do? Surely diey cannot sit with folded hands doing nothing. 

A. I un unable to thy what the Got^reas will exactly do, in 
view of the recent statement of the Working Committee. If you 
believe in non*violent treatment of anarchy and the like, naturally 
you vrill prepare yourself and your neighbours and those whom you 
can influence for non*violent ^fenoe. 1 quite agree with you that 
no responsible person can sit idly by in these times. Violent pre« 
paration would need long previous training. Non>vio]ent prepara* 
tion means mental adjustment. Possibility of anarchy there un> 
doubtedly is. But if you are non>violent, you will not give way to 
fear. Do not anticipate anarchy, just as you do not anticipate death 
though you know that it is a certainty. If you arc non-violent, you 
will believe that there will be no anarchy. But if unfortunately it 
ctmies, you and your companions or followers will give your lives 
to prevent it. Those who give their lives, in trying to kill those 
whom they regard as robbers or mischief-makers, do no better, 
possibly they do worse. They risk their lives and there is dark- 
ness after they are gone. What is more, they may leave things 
worse by feeding the fire of violence by counter-violence. Those 
vdto die unresistingly are likely to still the fury of violence by 
their wdiolly innocent sacrifice. But this truly non-violent action 
la not possible unless it springs from a heart belief that he whom 
you fear and regard as a robber, dacoii, or worse, and you 
are one, and that therefore it is better that you die at his hands 
than that he, your ignorant brother, should die at yours. 

PaKOTAN and CONSTTrUENT ASSEMBLY 

Q. The two Mtioas theory is by way of a counterblast to the dc- 
naad far a Oonslitiieat Assembly whidi is about as absurd as the other 
diing. To me Che idea of a Qonstihieot Assembly ignores the existing 
e o o ditio as. 95 per cent of our pe op le are illiterate, and nearly eent per 
cent are swayed by religiout pr^udiees; and then there fo ^ additfaoal 
factor of comiplion. And die fatal dhjecdan to a Oonsiiiiient Asseasbly is 
diat without a genuine desire on the pert of the maiarity to give eflect to 
nfeguaidi the best of these are hound to prove unreel. 

A. S^iy you cranot speak of the Gonstituent AsKmUy 
ifaie by side wiA Pa kist a n . The latter is wrong, as I conceive 
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every M»y. There is nothing wrong in the ttkn of n 
GooMtoent Anembly. At its «fortt» dangers surround its tor* 
matron. Every big experiment is beset with dangers. These riidtt 
must be taken. Every effort should be made to minimise them. 
But there seems to me to be nothing like a Constituent As- 
sembly for achieving the common purpose. 1 admit the difli- 
oilty of illiteracy. Indeed adult suffrage was introduced at the 
instance of Muslim nationalists including the late Ah Brothers. 
T^e danger of corruption is also there. The greater the orga- 
ni^tion the less felt is the effect of corruption because it is so 
widely distributed. Thus in the Congress there are much cor- 
ruption and jealousy, but they are confined to those few who 
nm the machinery. But the vast body of Congressmen are un- 
touched by these defects, though they profit by the good the 
Congress does. The danger you mention about safeguards will 
be reduced to the vanishing point if tliey come through a Consti- 
tuent Assembly. For safeguards laid down by the representatives 
elected by the adult Muslim population will depend for their 
safety not on the goodwill or honesty of the majority but on tlie 
strength of the awakened Muslim masses. Fatality really at- 
taches to your svrong conception of the majority, not to a Consti- 
tuent Assembly. There is a majority of Hindus undoubtedly, but 
we^ obserw that in popular political assemblies parties are not 
rigidly divided according to religious opinions, but they are ac- 
ceding to political and other opinions. The curse of communal- 
ism became intensified by the introduction of separate electorates. 
Fhc cry for partition is the logical outceme, but it is also the 
strong^st^ condemnation, of separate electorates. When we have 
learnt wisdom we shall cease to think in terms of se|>arate electo- 
rates and two nations. I believe in the innate goodness of 
human nature. I therefore swear by the Constituent Assembly, 
■^e Muslim vote will surely decide the issue so far as their spe- 
dal interest is concerned. Arguing communally, therefore, the 
fear, if there is any, about a Constituent Assembly should surely 
be on the part of tne Hindus. For if the Muslim vote goes in 
favour of potion, they have a'ther to sulmut not to one but 
many partitions or to a civil war. As things are, all satisfy them- 
selves by passing resolutions and seeing their names in print. In 
practice all of us remain where we are in a sute of suli^ction. A 
Constituent Assembly is a reality. It will not be a debating or 
legislative irresponsible body. By reg ist er in g its final decision 
It will decide the late of m illuwis of human beings. You may 
oppose it. If you are successful in your oppositian» there is the 
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dread prMpect of aaarchy, not an orderly civil war. There teeina 
to me to to no aohidon of the painful deadlock encept throir^ 
a Consdtuent AMcmbly. 

&iVAORiUf, June 24, 1940 
i^arpea, 29^-1940 

258, TELEGRAM TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

[Jmt 24, I940V 

H. £. ViaaaoY 
Simla 

THANKS WIRB. KAVB ArPOINTMENTS TILL WEDNESDAY. 
OAN LEAVE THURSDAY. REACHINO SATURDAY. BUT CAN 
LEAVE TOMORROW U YOU WISH. 

Gandhi 

From A cop>': PyareUl Popm. Courtay: Pyarclal 


259. LETTER TO D, B. KALELKAR 

Jwu 24, 1940 

CHI. KARA, 

Your letter will not do. Tite cutting does not support your 
case. Just now I am busy with Harijan work. It was vnth some 
reluctance that 1 spared time even to read what you have sent. 
I will draft a letter and send it after I am free from Harijm 
work. You will of course see my letter. Let Anna go. Release 
liim completely. You will not l^ able to shoulder the re^na- 
bility for his nephew. It will be better if you frankly teU him so. 

Bbui^Jnm 

Bapu 

From a pimtattat of the Giasfaii; OJN. 109S2 


^fTeai dw 



260. TELEGRAM TO AMRiT EAUR 


Waiohaoaiq, 

>M A J940 

Rajkuiiari AifitiT Kauh 

Manorvuxs 

Simla W 

RBACHINO THERE SATURDAY LEAVINO HERE TMURSDAV. 
ir INGONX'ENtENCE AT MANORVtLLE YOU MAY PUT 
ME ELSEWHERE. LOVE. 

Bapu 

From die oriKioal: C.\V. 3977. Courtesy; Amrii Kaur. Also G.N. 72M 


261. LETTER TO PREMABEILY KANTAK 

Sevaoram, 
Jwu 25, 1940 

CHI. PREMA, 

Why arc you afraid? Such things do happcti. llicy are 
a test for me.* Do you remember the hhajan tieginning: “When 
will the matchless time. . . .“? Think over the lines “Wandering 
alone cm the cremation ground’’. The Clommiltre could nut have 
adopted any other course. Everyone has to face this problem. 
What will all of you also do, if I turn out to lie a bad coin ? 
We havr never tried the noifvioirnce of the lirave. Now the 
time has come for that. My Memon clients used to ejuote the 
saying, “He is a man who remains steadfast at a critical hour". 
Cheer up. 

Bk$tk^fom 

Bapu 

From a phoiosut of the Gtyand: G.N. 10406. AlwO.W. €647. Coorhay: 
hemobdio Kantak 


(The lefatcwe is to die OangraH Woifdag GoaaniOeefs raMiuiiM; sUr 
fiMliiale 2 , p. 194k 



262. LETTER TO JBTHALAL G. SAAiPAT 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 

Jwu 25, 1940 

CtO. JETIIALAL, 

I have already talked the matter over with JaJuji, for the 
arrival of your postcard coincided with his coming. I will go 
through Satvodata, 

BUssingi frm 

Bapu 

Pram OujartU: C.W. 9670. Courtesy: Narayut J. Sampat 


263. LETTER TO KRISimia{AJ^DR.i 

Jim 25, 1940 

RRISHNACHANDRA, 

If no one has notified Shankaranji, inform the kitchen that 
four new guests will dine there today. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: O.N. 4353 


264. TELEGRAM TO .\MRIT KAUR 


Warohaganj, 

Junt 26, 1940 

RaJKUMARI AmRIT K.AUR 

Manorvujle 

SniLA W 

Wt SHALL BE roUR. ONE CAR WILL DO. LOVE. 


Bapu 

Pram die original: C.W. 3978. Courtesy: ^nrit Kaur. Aho GJi(. 7287 
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265. INTERVIEW TO VISITORS FROM PRINCELT STATES^ 


[Before Jm 27, 190} 

They should cease to be Princes and become servants of the 
people. 

They will have to descend firom their pedestal and seek 
the coH>peration of tlieir people. If Uiey do so, they need not 
use force at all to put down the forces of disorder. The 
Congress does not want to do away with the Princes, and they 
can seek its co*operation in bringing about peace and content* 
meut in their States. 

They will have to be genuine servants of the people. When 
they do so, no one will think of eliminating titrm. If they are 
the servants and the people are tlic masters, why should the mas* 
ters do away with the servants? You say there are a number 
of smaller Princes today who are anxious to make up with the 
Congress. If they are, what prevents them from doing the most 
elementary things? 

nrrMvnwERi: They want to do certain thingi, but they are on the one 
hand afraid of the Paramount Power and on the other afraid of the people. 
Some kind of fear seems to have seixed them that tlie people will want to 
pay off old scores. 

OANOHiji: Both their fears are groundlea. If they will do 
justice, I can scarcely think of the people wanting to pay off old 
scores. Our people arc not of a revengeful nature. Is tlic Ruler 
of Aundh afraid of any rebellion in his State? He is not, for 
whom will they rebel against when they know that he has divested 
himself of practically all power? If they want to retscl, I think 
he is capable of saying to them, *Comc and take charge of my 
palace, I shall be content to go and stay among the poorest of 
you! .\ppasaheb, the son of the Chief of Aundh, is slaving 
away for the people as no servant of the State does. 

But the fact is that the people have to be convinced of their 
l«M Jidis. Let them do two Uiingi. One is that they have to 
purify their lives and reduce themselves to utter simplicity. The 

I Ejctiacted from Mabadev Desai's “Ofaiional Noses”, 27<4>t940. The 
iaterviewm had asked Gandhi^ what die Ihmoet were to ^ hi the thee of 
the paok, insecurity and i m p c a d i i if a s mivhi f in the Stales. 
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fabulous anountt they spend on tbenuelvea are unconscxmable. 
I cannot understand bow they can have the heart to squander 
the people’s money in riotous living, when thousands of their 
peo|de cannot get a square meal a day. Why diouM they not be 
content with two or three hundred rupees a month? But my 
point is this. Let them take what the people will pvc them. 
Their privy purse must be votable. No reforms and no budget 
can have any value unless the people have itie fullest right to say 
how much their ruler take for himself. A new age has already 
bt^gun, and no ruler can conceivably be tolerated whose life 
dees not coi respond largely with the life of his people and who 
does not identify himself with them. 

That is one thing. The other thing is that their judiciary vrill 
have to be above board and therefore independent of them. I 
cannot say today with confidence that in any State the judiciary 
is really independent. And there must be complete dvil liberty. 

These, then, are the first steps in the way of reform. 
Their fear of the Paramount Power is groundless. That Power 
dare not openly say or do anything to interfere with bmta-fidt 
reforms. Wheiever they have intei fried they have made some 
flaw in the particular Piince's character an excuse. The de- 
duction is that Princes should be, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. As for the Congiess, let them know that it is ever 
ready to come to an understanding with them. The Congress is 
essentially a non-violent organization. Let the Princes volun- 
tarily go under the authority of their people and the Congress will 
befriend them. If they do not do so, thcie ate brraktrs ahead. 
The Congress, let me repeat, is not out to destroy the Princes, 
unless it be that they do not mend their ways and destroy them- 
selves. Even if theie is tm Prince who will be content to be 
the servant of the people, tlie Congiess will stand by him. 

Hmym, 13-7-1940 


266. UfTERVlEW TO AMERICAJf VISITORS 

Skvaoram, 
[Before Jme 27 ^ 

<]pasnon: How can I best prepare in India to he%> in America towards 
nobetter undemanding between Indiaae and Americans? . . . How could I 
conlributs toanutds diis end in America? 

t Extracted flron Mabadev DesalV "Occasionat Notes**, 27.0-1940. Hie 
viabar was a paeifitt and lep t e ee ni ed various women’s aswriatioas. 
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AMtwn: One has to lAow in one's life oi^'s ooimtiy's best 
tnUlit^ and that is how one can bring another ooimtiy to a 
better understanding of one's own. If you do not show the 
best in you whilst you are here, you make America liaUe to be 
nusundentood; and the same thing 1 wouM say about Indians 
in America. If one wants to interpret one country to another, 
he or die has to discover the best in that countiy and place it 
before the other country. If you, for instance, see nothing good 
in the life here, then you certainly are not the bert person to inter, 
pret India to America. In America you find a Mist Mayo 
bringing out all the filth from the Indian gutters. You will con- 
tradict her, and as against one calumny uttered by a hasty or 
a paid or an interested observer you will adduce many testi- 
monies gathered out of a sympathetic understanding and knock 
the bottom out of that calumny. 

Q. What can pacifkt Amcricam do to help tlie wotid tituation? 

A. It is a diflicult question. If you mean pacifist Americans 
in India, they can do precious little. But in America they should, 
I suppose, 1^ able to do a great deal. But it is a question 
really outside my depth, and I must not say anything more 
about it. 

q. I do a lot or Mfritioa snd ipesking, especUlty among wnmni. Have 
you any ixieMge to give to American women? 

A. Not as a mcss.tge. I can throw out a suggestion and, 
if it appeals to you, you can develop it. Woman can play a most 
important part in the work of pacilisro. She sitould refuse to be 
swept off her feet and to imitate man's language and refuse to 
allow herself and hers to be identified with anything connected 
with war. For she must know that she can represent peace more 
thsui war. She is made for the demonstration and cxliibilion ol 
that silent force which is not less efiective because it is silent, but 
the more effective because it is silent. 

Hmijan, 13 - 7-1940 



267. LETTER TO BISHAN NATH 


Delhi, 

Jum 28, 1940 

OBAH UOA BOHAN NATH, 

I had yours of 11th iost. I ^all do what 1 can. 

rtmmmtfy, 

M. K. Gambbi 

Lala Bohan Nath 
Advocate 
Anaexau 
Lahore 


From ft phobMUt: G.N. 7943 


268. TELEGRAM TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

[Before Jme 29, 1940^ 

H.E. Viceroy 
Simla 

many thanks wire. hope reach PRIDAY. 

Gandhi 

From ft copy: Pyarelftl Paper*. Courtety: Pyarelal 


269. DISCUSSION WITH PTAREUL AND MAHADEV DESAP 

[Jwu 29, 1940]* 

rvAiuuAL: Thii punks one.* What it so personal about that letter? 
That man has a curtnen urhich one does not hke, 

tCandhUi had readied Simla on June 29, 1940. 

Eatracted from Mahadev Demi'S "A Rcwealinc DiakRiie'’. A brief 
rnort by Pyarelal also appeared in Hmgmt. 6>7<1910, under the tide **On the 
Road to Simb!". 

* Pyardal waa eomeaenting on a eo>i«aite*s marldng "Fereanal** a fcoa 
he had written to Gandhyi. 
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OAinmgi: It is im|xt>per of you to judge a oo-worker from 
ooie tmi^e instance. It is improper from the point of view of hHPC 
and more so from the point of view of ahimsa. Darwin, in his 
book Tht Desema •/ Mm, has not based ha conclusions on any 
one fact. He never tired of adducing heaps and heaps of evidence. 
He has crammed the whole book with facts to prove his thesb and 
in the end he has formulated that thesis in Ute fewest words. 
Imagine how much he valued truth ! Even so 1 find a flaw in his 
tliesis because Syadvad of Jain pliilosophy teaclies me that notwith- 
standing all this testimony we may come acrou some otlier facts 
which may refute Darwin’s thesis. Because the writer of the letter 
has written “personal” on the top of the letter, you came to the 
conclusion that he is curt. Now let me give an instance. Many 
people eat out of each other’s plates and they believe that Uiat 
promotes friendship. Hindu wives believe that they earn merit by 
eating the orts from their husbands* plates. Maybe Ba also be- 
lieves that and she would not shrink from eating from the plate 
used by me. But as for me, leaving others aside, 1 would not be 
able to eat even from Ba’s plate. If someone was to sec me refus- 
ing food from Ba’s plate and drew the conclusion that 1 was curt 
and fussy — what an injustice he would be doing me! Even though 
I may feel repelled by this one thing, 1 have no doubt that by 
temperament I am neither curt nor fussy, and 1 can cite hundred^ 
of instances to prove that. Similarly numerous instances can be 
cited to prove that your friend alx>ut whom you have complained 
is not what you have described him to lie. No proposition Can be 
called universal unlcn it is proved so by analysis and synthesis. 
We know that water consists of two parts of hydrogen and one part 
of oxygen. But we must prove that by synthesis and analysis. If 
we analyse water we get two parts of hydrogen and one part 
of oxygen. However we should synthenze two parts of bydn^pm 
and one part of oxygen and if that produces water, our proposi- 
tion about its composition is proved. Tlie tame applies to our 
day-to-day behaviour. We cannot jump to the conchoion about a 
certain thing, even though it be as ejeatr am daylight, without cjc- 
amining hundreds of facts which may prove it wrong. It certainly 
violates truth and in being uncharitaldc towards oth<T« we vio- 
late ahimsa too. We who tread the path of ahimsa sboidd take 
each step vnth great care. 

It is not that I am unaware of bis faults. Maybe you are 
justified in finding him curt in Uiis parttcular instance but to be- 
lieve that he is always so betrays lack of Parity tm your part. 
Shall we not udke into account the curcumstanccs under uduch tlpk 
72-14 
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oo>iin»tor kac been brought up and educated, the difficuhict he has 
had to lace and the eflbrti he had to make to reach the present 
posidon? Shall we judge him by this one mamfeft shortcoming of 
his? What a beauti^ word the En^ish language has for love— 
^charity*. It connotes compassion too. And compasnon shoufo 
be an integral part of our ahimsa. 

M. o. The meentng of the roots of 'cherity* end ‘AgM* is the saane. 

o. 1 did not know that the roots of both the words meant 
the same. But one thing is certain: that even if we see short- 
comings in others, we should overlook them and take into account 
their good points alone. The beauty of love and compasnon lies 
in magnifying the virtues of others. Moreover there is always 
another way to win over others — i.e., by rendering silent service. 

p. I agree. But there should be an opportunity for that. I have 
many dmcs endeavoured to befriend him and make myself agreeable to 
him. But I have tailed. You do not know the utter contempt in vdikh 
he holds bm. 

o. Yon do not see the point. I tell you there is subtle pride 
in those words of yoturs. It is your pride that prompts you to say 
that you have tried to befriend him ignoring his contempt for you. 
All the time you were conscious of the injustice done to you. But 
you have never thought of analysing why he was unjust to you 
either consciously or unconsciously. Don’t I know his faults and 
shortcomings? You do not know how many times I have made 
him shed tears by reminding him of all his faults. 1 have not even 
restrained myself in exposing him in the presence of all co-workers. 
But look at his behaviour. He is fighting against all his faults and 
shortcomings. All the twenty-four hours he is making incessant ef> 
forts to sul^ttgate them and he has achieved considerable success. But 
how much can a man rise beyond his inborn nature and upbring- 
ing? If we are perpetually aware of these things, we diall never 
have the courage to do injustice to others. Who krows better than 
1 the faults of the Rajas and Maharajas? But why do I have sym- 
pathy for thtan? Because I know that their nature, their temper is 
conditioned by their circumstances. I understand them and they 
also know that in me they have a frknd. 

While taUdng about contempt, we must think about Andresvs. 
Numerous Government offidab had nothh^ but eontenqst for hwQ- 
It is not that he did not know aboirtit. But be never hcsitaied in 
goii^( to dieir houses. He tried to find out vdiy they diowed ooo- 
tempt for him and endeavoured to remove the cause. As a result 
many of those who had haled him repeated of fheh attitude and 
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conlBHed that they had been unjust to him. Such csontcmpt areatct 
opfortunitics f<Mr love to come into play. What is so remaritable 
ahMt loving those who love us? The beauty lies in mehing those 
who hate us with our love and luiKiness. 

F. 1 understand. 1 understand all. Thfcre were occaitait wliea 1 
sensed die dreariness of hts condidon. Many times on sudi occasions I Ml 
IUr faeftiending him* but always feared that he mi^t ndsinterpret the fes* 
ture, 

o. Even that fear had himM. Love and fear cannot co>eaist. 
There was pride even in your fear. But for all this I am to Idame. 
My ahimsa is imperfect and that is why my surroundings are not 
saturated with ahinisa. Sevagram is to me a laboratory for ahimsa.* 
If my experiment here were successful and 1 could find a solution 
for the little problems that confront me here, I am sure tlie same 
formula would provide me a solution for the bigger issues that today 
face us in the country. That is why I am so reluctant to leave Seva* 
gram. It is roy laboratory for satyagraha. It is there that I expect 
to discover the key to India’s independence, not in Simla or New 
Delhi. 1 sometimes feel like taking shelter in flight, not to seek 
cloistered peace, but in the stillness of utter isolation to know 
myself, to see where I staitd, to catch more eflectively the faint 
whispering of the ‘still small voice within’. Tlien alone would my 
experiment in ahimsa be complete. 

M. D. We who are near lo you are utterly devoid of ahimsa, so 1 
feel that in order to lighten your burden we should kawe you. 

o. But there may be some whose mere thoughts would 
influence the world. Hence in returning to a cave the motive should 
not be just to achieve solitude so as to seek individual salvation 
but to cailtivate a natural bent of mind which will always inspire 
thoughts of — universal welfare, nothing less. 

u. o. But Buddha achieved salvatiao and returned to the world, 
preached to lacs of people and nuule them his disci p les. 

o. That IS true. But I am never attracted by the idea of 
complete renunctaUon. 

(From GtQarati] 

Httymkmiku, 20-7-I940 


t tlw rest of the pwagfoph k from Fyaralars ‘‘Ott die Road In Snla**. 
piitiBdifid fas 6.7.1M0. 



270, VnERVmW TO *‘THE HVfDlT* 


Simla, 
Jwu 29, 1940 

I have conoie becauie 1 have been invited, and 1 shall return 
to Wardha this evening unless there is need for me to stay on. 

The barometer within me is rising, even though the sky looks 
black.* 

Th HuidH, 29^1940 

27J. LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Bikla House, Alduquerque Road, 

New Delhi, 
Juw 30, 1940 

DEAR LORD LINUTKOOW, 

I think it will be mutually helpful if I reduce to writing the 
substance of the advice I tender^ you yesterday as a personal 
friend and friend of the British.’ 

I had made it clear at the outset that I had no representative 
capacity and that, aRer the last resolution of the Working CV>m* 
mittee, 1 could only speak as an individual in any case.* 

Your first proposal was to advise His Majesty’s Government 
to let you announce that a status rimilar to that of the self-govern- 
ing dominions would be granted to India within one year of the 
termination of the war, subject to an agreed understanding about 
British commercial interests, defence, external relations, rights of 
minorities and the position of ftinces— regard being had to treaty 
obligations with them.* Granted these reservations, a Constituent 

* Later ia the aftemom Gaadluji left to see the Viceroy. 

’ Gandhiji bad met die Wceroy oo June 29 at Siiiila at die latter’s mviwtion. 

’The Congress Worlcing Camminec which met at Wardha on June 21 
■alvedthattliey«vereiiwd)le to extend lo the region oTnatranaldcftnce, Mahatma 
Gandhi’s creed of non-vtolenoe; ssdr “Botb Happy and Unh^ipy”, pp. 19^7. 

*Tbe N^ceroy, enridng on July 1, gave his own vershm of the talk. Ae> 
cording to him «diat he had said here was that lOs Majesty^ Government 
•HInidd spare no elibrt to brhig about Dominion Status widiin a year after 
the oonchisioo of the war, and to set up vdiatever machinery those oonoemed 
i^yeed as appropriate to work out the new oonstitutioo.'* 
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AnttBifaty* may draw up the Gooititution whadi, unkm Uim were 
unaceejMable provisioiit, will be adopted by His Majesty*# Govem- 
meat and pbuxd by them before the Parliament for acceptance. 

1 said as to this that 1 personally could never accept it and 
that so far as I knew, the Congress also would never approve of it. 
My strong advice was that it dtould not be put before the Secre* 
tary of State or before India. Any ntch announcement would fur* 
ther embitter the relations between His Majesty's Govemntfttt and 
India. 1 stressed the point that nothing short of immediate 
unequivocal declaration of independence, free of all control by the 
British Government, would be accepted by the Congress. (India 
free will no doubt have to negotiate a treaty, I hope, of partner* 
ship, with Great Britain ; will have to make provision for protection 
of legitimate foreign interests, guarantee to the full the ri^ts of the 
minorities and make jidequate arrangements with the Princes 
consistently %vith due protection of the people living tvithin their 
jurisdiction. All this is inherent in the non*violent policy of the 
Congress. For its predominant sanction will be, not the force of 
arnu behind it, but its sense of fairness smd absolute justice. In 
the absence of these two, independence will go as soon as obtained. 
Hie thought thus expressed parenthetically was not put before 
you as part of my advice. 1 see as I am writing this letter that 
it was incomplete without it.) The question of drawing up of the 
Constitution by a Constituent Assembly might be postponed to n 
futme suitable date. 1 suggested too, that it would be a catas* 
trophe not to make the aforesaid unequivocal declaration of inde* 
pendence, for whilst the Cfongress was openly pledged to it and 
had been figliting for it persistently and consistently for a tong 
time, all parties whether it lie the Muslim Ijeague or the Hindu 
Mahasabha, or even the Princes, could not but prize indepen- 
dence if it could be had. Therefore it passed comprehension 
why there should be so much ado about making the overdue 
declaration that India was free of all external control. 

Your second proposal was that sul^ect to the acceptance 
of the proposed declaration, mid pending the war, you would 
increase the number of the Excecudve Counciiflors] so as to 
include representatives of various parties. As to this, 1 advised 
that without the vital declaration of independence the Oongress was 
not likely to serve on the Councii. 1 added that I adhered to the 

* The tnoaov*! veniau was " had thought of a eonaiituait w> 
•oiddv • • .. wlUk MMBe of us anxe thinkiaf of a saiidler and rather diflh 
ml body. That body . . . aaniid however have to be one eo which the 
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view exprcMed io « fccent Uan}m artide of miiie, mtitted *Two 
Paitiet". UnkM the parties had one mind on the question of 
ing fm immediate mdepen^ncc and the method thereof no jomt 
effMt was posdbte. 

You had also in mind a proposal to convene a nuniature Round 
TaUe Gonfnence composed of representatives of various parties, 
groups and interests.* 1 strongly dissuaded you fitm entmaining 
any sudi proposal as being doomed to fulure. 

I then enlarged upon my confirmed opinion that time had 
arrived for a revision of 9ritain*s war policy. ‘Frank recognition 
of German superiority in organization and technique would be no 
derogation from Briti^ valour and would add to it because of con> 
formity to truth. Even if it were otherwise, and Britain could diow 
her stqierioiity to Germans in every department and defeat them, 
given sufficient time, my proposition would still hold. In order to 
prove its validity, admission of German stq>eriority was unneces- 
sary. As you know, I had made this suggestion before the fall of 
France. My proposition was based on purely humanitarian groimds. 
1 had chosen the present time as being opportune for pressing 
it. Assuming that Nazis were as bad as they were said to be, 
victory must be unattainable without copying the Nazi methods. 
TiMt would mean no deliverance from Nazism. Sufficient had 
happened to prove the utter futility of armaments for the protection 
of snuU nations no matter how Ivave they were. Britain’s vic- 
tory after the slaughter and ruthlessness whirii it must involve 
could never make the world safe for democracy, nor bring it peace. 
Sucli a victory must mean another preparation for a war more 
inhuman than the (n-esent, as tliis one h^ proved more inhuman 
than Uie last. For tliis and similar reasons I urged with all the 
earnestness and force at my command that if Britain could accept 
the non-violent metJiod, it would redound to her eternal g^ry and 
would count for much greater bravery than her proverbial Inavery 
in war. 

1 hoped too that it would not be retorted that 1 had no war- 
rant Sot appeiding to Britain suddenly to accept the non-violent 
method vd^ I had failed in persuading my coUei^es and 
co-workers to accept it vffienthe time had come for its enforcement 
in its fulness, I said in antietpation of die potrildltty of such a 
retort that my colleagues and I r e p res en ted a weak and sulgect 

' * The Vieeroy said: do net dunik that I sp ok e a nasature Round 
Thble Conference ... I had radser in view a pcc&niaary enquiry group of 
pewws u c wHpeicnt ... to lender ndvibe and giuidanoe to their prhKs^ . . . 
vsithoas dw panics being in any way comniitSBd In tfadr candosian.** 
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peci^e whoBy nnamied and untrafaicd in the «ta of nraw. 
iK>n>violenoe of my oon<»|»tk>n was CMCntially for those a^o were 
coiiseioas of their alnlity to wield them with effect. Therefore 1 
suggested tiiat if Britain could be convmced of the superiority of 
non-violeiice over violence, now was the psychological ncunent for 
the full adoption of the non-violent meUiod. Britain trith all her 
intentions cotdd not protect Abysnnia, Gsecho^tvalda, Poland^ 
Finland, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Be^ium and France. If Britain 
could accept the method presented by me, it vould point to all 
th^ countries the way of deliverance and ensure the peace of the 
world as no other method ever would or could. It would confound 
Nazi wisdom and put all the Nazi armaments out of tise. 

Lastly, I said that my proposal was based on a practical exper- 
ience of non-violence extending over half a century of ceaseless 
striving, experiment, research and prayer. I therefore requested 
you to present my proposal to His Majesty’s Government for accept- 
ance as coming from a life-long friend and well-wisher of the 
British people. 

You were good enough to tell me that I could give the pur- 
port of our conversation to the members of the Working Commit- 
tee. This I propose to do by showing a copy of this letter to 
them. Unless you have any objection I would like also to make a 
public appeal to the British people to accept the non-violent 
method at this supreme juncture in their life as also the life of 
mankind.* 

tarn, 

Tmn mar mfy , 

M. K.. Gamdu 

From a prinMd copy: Lord LinMlhgow Papas. CcwrWay: National Arehlvm 
of India 


272. UTTERVIEW TO **THE HlMDUSTAJf TIMES*** 

Ihua, 

Jmt 30, 1940 

The situatkin today is the same as it was yesterday. 

Q p at ione d adwUier his abrupt dqaurture fraaa Sfoda after his ialcr- 
vfew uridS die Vfecroy meant that his Caths «dtb dse Vieeroy would aes ha 

t pu, t-To Briton’*, pp. 2fMl. 

* The Hm4a0m Turn corresp u odcot saw OmuBdP at 4 m> fsOwsy sta- 
don on dm hlser’S arrival ftom Sbnla. 
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p i imi e d liirtiMr, MMitroji Mtd tfwt it ww ewide^ that if itere had faecA 
anything more to diieiiM he would have ttayed in Simla. 

Oandhiji . . . mo to red from the siatian to the Mall Road, from where 
he, along tvitfa the party, walked tq> to the Haryan Colony. The studenta of 
the Haryan Indnttrial Home extended a warm vrelcome to Mahatnuyi on 
his reaching the Colony. Gandhyi remarked; 

The credit for my coming here goes to Zohra (Begum Zohra 
Ansari). If she had not invited me to stay with her, probably 
I would not have been able to visit the Harijan jOolony. 

TUt Hindustan Tinust 1>7-1940 


273, TALK TO MEMBERS OF SP/miHG CLUB* 


Deuh, 
[Jmir 30, J940]* 

(Jubstion: Why should we spin now that there it no definite dvU dia> 
obedienoe in the offing? Some satyagrahts have actually given up spinning 
since dvil disobedience has receded into the background. 

oandhiji:- Tliat to me shows that they would have made but 
poor satyagrahis and it is for the best that tiiey have dropped out. 
I doubt if these fatr-weatlicr customers could be good for anything. 
For good or for ill, we have adopted the sphining-wheel as the 
weapon for our non-violent struggle. A soldier who will practise 
his weapons only when action is in sight will surely come a crop- 
per at the time of the test. A satyagrahi soldier always looks and 
plans far aliead of him. If we have faith in the efficacy of tlie 
weapon we have chosen, we sliall never give it up or lay it down 
but keep it always refurbished and ready. Today our non->dolencc 
is on its trial. The Working G>mmittec*s resolution is based on the 
asMunption that the country is today not ready for the practice of 
pure ^iima. They would be but too glad to discover that their 
asMunption was wrong and revise their decision according. It is 
for those who have a living faith in non-violence to prove the same 
tuid convert the Working Committee to their view instead of 
catching at the first excuse to resile from their faith. If the fiAy* 
two members who are on the raster of your club have the right 
fatdi in them, they will soon multiply into filVy-two hundred. But 

* Extracted Atxn Pyardal's **T1ie Jouniey Back**. The club was otfanind 
by BrylmAna Chandiwala. 

>The date it frma a itport ia 71r Hmimlm Tmm, l-T-lfrM. 
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mere shilly-thallying won’t do. *If the salt loseth its savour, uditare- 
with shall it be salted ?* 

I have not a shadow of doubt that through the spiniung>wheel 
we can develop the non^olence of the strong vdiich recks no odds, 
hourever overv^elming, and knows no defeat. Weapons forged out of 
iron and steel do not interest me. They might enable you to scat- 
ter death over the enemy and to capture a measure of the power 
he today wields over you. But that will not leave the masses any 
the better. They will continue to groan under the yoke of the 
powerful and the mighty. I am not interested in an order which 
leaves out the weakest — the blind, the halt and the maimed. My 
swaraj is e\*cn for the least in the land. Tltis can come only 
through non-violence. 

Non-violence of the wn;ak is bad. But \noIence of the impotent 
— impotent violence — is svorse. That is what it today \ntiating the 
atmosphere. Mere spinning a la mnU will not purge the atmos- 
phere of this poison. 

Another member of the club remarked that they cauid not pre tend to 
have a faith in die tpinning-wheel which Gandhiji had. but they were pre- 
pared to spin for dircipline, wbirh %va* quite honeii a stand to take up. 

Gandhiji, while admiitins that tpinning for dudpline had value at 
one time, contended that it wai altorether inadequate to the need of the hour 
today. To create a truly non-violent atmosphere in the country, tpinninf 
with faith was neeessar)*. .Supposing there were riots imperilling die lives 
of thousands of innocent women and children and the conflagration direat- 
ened to spread o\er the whole country, it would be up to those who had 
true faith in non-violence to interiMse themsels'es beisveen the lust-maddened 
rioters and quell their fury by their self-immolation. Sfriniung for dis- 
dpline svill not give dicrn that faith, lie continued: 

Discipliiir lias a place in non-vinicnt strategy, but much more 
is required. In a satyagraha army everybody is a soldier and a 
servant. But at a pinch every satyagrahi soldier has also to be his 
own general and leader. Mere discipline cannot nuke for leadership. 
The latter calls for faith and srision. Tliat is ssdiy 1 have said 
that spinning for discipUne, vdiatever else it be capaMe of 

achie%'ing, cannot help us to win the satyagraha fight which requires 
the non-violence of the strong. 

Hanjaa, 28-7-1940 



274, AMSWM TO QJJESTlOTf^ 

(Before 

g w now; Ybtj tNnk m have not At noa^vioiaice of die bimve. Wcl4 
then, I nek you idiat would you do if iadependenoe were to be flilkrad to 
you today? Would you eay no? 

AMiWEit: I would say no. I am giving an absurd answer to 
an absurd question. The question is absurd, for independence is 
not going to be offered, because we are not ready. If we were 
ready, it would be there without our asking for it. 

Hanjm, 13-7-1940 


275, ABOUT THE WOREIHG COMMITTEES DECISION 

I have been receiving several letters both from Congressmen 
and non>Gongrcssmen including friends from the West deploring 
the recent decision’ of the Working Committee. These correspon* 
dents have nothing but admiration for the courage the members 
have shown in doing what they felt was a duty though very un- 
pleasant, but ail of them deplore the decision and would have the 
Working Committee to reconsider it. Of all these letters there is 
one which is a reasoned plea for nut abandoning non-violence for 
internal disorders or external attacks. Tlic correspondent encloses 
also an extract from a letter he wrote to a friend of his who ridi- 
culed the method of satyagraha. Both the letter to me and the 
extras referred to have intrinsic merit and arc opportune at this 
juncture. I have omitted from the letter the part that dis|Hites the 
co r re c tn ess of my tribute to the French statesmen for suing for peace. 
French capitulation, he consders, was unjustified. It has given him 
a great shodc. 

**Bttt,** says the writer, **the dednon of the Woiiing Commit- 
tee has come as a greater shock.** From the extract too 1 have 


ih’BittracMd ftom PyarchTS ''What Led to the DecUoo”, 1-7-1940. 
’Namely that Oongieas could not go all die way with Gaiidhfii in dw 
matter of ooi-vialeiioe: «tdr aho 'Ifodi l^ipy and Unhappy**, pp. 199.7. 
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«W« lirt take of brevity, a pan^fA vthicli tiioo^ 
meefluiuig was not ttrictly neceamy for hia aifument.* 

Nkw Delhi, J»Jy 1, 

6-7-1940 


276. SOME VITAL QUESTIONS 

H.. E. the Viceroy is again conferring with leaden of parties. 
I yrn invited, but not as a party leader <»* a leader at all. 1 was 
invited as a friend to help him, if I could, to come to a definite 
inclusion, especially to interpret the Congress mind to him. It 
is better, in the light of what is happening (and things will 
presently move with lightning velocity) to consider some nA the 
questions that will demand quick deciuon, if they will not have 
been decided before these lines are in print. 

The first thing that everyone has to consider for himself is whe> 
ther Dominion Status of the Westminster variety can be acceptable 
to India. If it has not become a myth already, it will be at the 
end of the war. Britain herself, victorious or defeated, will never 
be the same as she has been for these few hundred years. But tltis 
much is certain that her defeat, if it must come, will certainly be 
glorious. If she is defeated, she Mrill be because no other Power 
similarly situated could have avoided defeat. 1 cannot say the 
same of her victory. It will be bought by a progressive adoption 
of the same mentis as the totalitarian States have adopted. I must 


t Tlie tcrxu of Uie corrapondait'* IrtUr lo Ciandliiji ami one written 
in a friend, are not reproduced here. In hit letter lo CandhJji the corres* 
poodent, having affirmed hit "abtohite faith in taiyagraha, not only at a 
ooBveaieM imlniiaeat Car regaining independence far our counUy. hot at the 
only law fiir buoMnity to foUow”, had gone on to any that the deeWon of 
the Working Commttiee to adopt neaturca for national defence, in tplin of 
Gandhi^ had come at a huge ditappointment to him. 

In the letter to hit (nead he had taid, "To declare that prepamlioas 
thould be made for natfonal defence, arfaile retaining nonwkiknee St a 
method for natianel Kbemtion it, to my ndad, lo mate a t ra vet ty of oolw 
vioienee in the taoM in which every true tatyagrahl imdnr t tan dt it... 
It it aa»>vialenee ditt thonld be the end ..., and trlf ilrsnriiiliialiisi fits 


"The dewe for aaeral e fl b r t . 
diM monl cffiat » eaty, 
the msi oei t y of na live 

mtr- •••** 


But dat does 
or that ewstyona wOl stfflfamb taka lo 
PsirfediBi Is du 


o a 0 
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lay with tibe deepeit pain that Britiih statomen have rejected the 
only moral influence they could easily have |p>t firom the Congrew 
to turn the tcalei in Britain’s favour. It is no blame to her states* 
men that they have not availed themselves of that influence. They 
did not see the need of it. It may well be that they did not per* 
ceive the moral influence itself which I have claimed for the Congress. 
Whatever may be* the case, it is clear to me that India’s immedi- 
ate olqective must be unadulterated independence. This is no time 
for mincing words or hiding our thoughts. I cannot think of any- 
one wanting less than independence for his counti7, if he can get it. 
No country has ever got it without its peojde having fought for it. 
Anyway, the Congress made up its mind long ago. Even if India 
is to render effective help to Britain, it can come from a free India. 
Grores may be drained from India as of yore; thousands of men 
may be hir^ as soldiers or camp-followers out of her teeming mil- 
lions. All such contributions will be from a helpless India. They 
cannot raise the moral status of Britain. 

The next question for consideration is that of providing for 
internal disorder and external invasion. The raising of private 
armies will be worse than useless. It will never be allowed. No 
Power, whether foreign or swadeshi, can tolerate private armies. 
Those, therefore, who believe in the necessity of India having 
armed forces will be driven sooner or later to enlist themselves 
under the British banner. It is the logical outcome of the belief. 
The Working Committee have taken the decision on the point. If 
it is to abide, I have little doubt that they will presently have to 
advise Congressmen to enlist in the usual way. That would mean 
an end to the slogitn of immediate independence and an end also 
to non-violence of the true brand. I shall hope to the last that, 
for the sake of themselves, India, aye Britain herself, and humanity. 
Congressmen vnll resolutely decline to have anything to do wi^ 
the use of arms for any of the two purposes. I feel strongly that 
the future of humanity lies in the hands of the Congress. May 
God give wisdom and courage to Congressmen to take the ri^t 
step. 

The offer of enlarging the Viceroy’s Council is on the 
The Congress cannot countenance it, so long as it swears by 
independence and non-violence. But if it sidetradts them, it will 
be logically driven to reconstn^ng Congress Mmistries in the Pro- 
vinces. lliis means the Congress becoming a vital part of the war 
machine. The Government of India hau no other occupation but 
that of preparing India for defending Britain. It is an illusion to 
talk of preparing India for sdf-defence. No Power has eyes . 
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I tw tti CMCpt at a Bridth poaMttion. As such it a ridi pr^. 
Is not India the brightest jewel in the British Crown? But I own 
that, if India is to learn the trade of war, she can now have her 
apprenticeship to the extent that the British masters will allow. 

The Congress has to make its choice. The temptation it ir> 
reastible. Congressmen can again become Cabinet Ministert. They 
may also be Ministers or Members at the Centre. They trill have 
an insi{^t into the war machine. They will watch from inside 
(again to the extent allowed) the Englishman at work when en« 
gaged in a life*and*death struggle. They will have to raise crores of 
rupees and dispose of them in the war effort. If 1 have my way, 1 
would have the Congress to resist the irresistible temptation and 
not grudge those who believe in the accepted method fiUing 
all these posts. There will be Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, 
Parsis and others taking up these posts as they have done before 
now. They too are our countiymen. We must give them credit 
for good faith. Let us who lielieve in independence and the only 
way to attain it, hold fast to the objective and the means. 1 can 
see much good coming out of this division of functions. For the 
Congress to merge itself into the stereotyped method would be a 
disaster of the first magnitude. If, on the other hand, the Congren 
sticks to iu colours, it is sure to fight its way to its goal even be> 
fore the war is over, provided that the fight is purely, truly and 
demonstrably non>rioient. 

New Delhi, July I, 1940 
Httfijiui, 6-7- 1 910 


277. A VAUD COMPLAINT 

A correspondent sends me a forcible letter in wbi<^ he argues 
that, though 1 expect great things from my countrymen, I write 
only for Harijm which is edited in English, and utterly neglect its 
Hindustani and Gujarati editions. Both Harijafibmdlm (Gujarati) 
and Harijam Saak (Hindustani) have only translations of the writ- 
ings in Harijam. 1 must |dead guilty to the charge. My excusefor 
writing in English has been that I had to address EngBrit-educamd 
India who could underwand neither Otyarati nor my faulty Htndu- 
lUni, and also the ever-growing number of Western readers. I 
hope that the excuse will be deemed valid. But it seems to me 
that the time has come for me to confine ny writmgs, as for as 
pomible, cxclusvdy to Gujarati and oocasionaDy to Hindustani. 
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The mton isftn^e aadt I hope, comrindag. 1 have before nw the 
most dtScitlt task of reaching the meisage of the non<violenceof 
the atrong to the manet. They wrill not uiuientand the finenem of 
the Working CSonunittee’s decision. Already I have warnings that 
they vrill confused. They will believe that the Congress has 
given up non>violence and wants them also to do Ukeurise. Then 
they would say,* “But the Mahatma still believes in it. In &e 
nudst of these differences vrhose word are wt to follow?" If I lose 
the masses, the mass experiment in non>violence must be voted 
down as failure. My faith would be still as strong as ever. ]^t 
my failure will be equally clear. In such trying circumstances 1 
must not rdy upon the translations of my writings to carry my 
message to the masses. I must use the most effective means avail* 
aUe. Naturally, therefore, I must speak at least to the Gujaratis in 
their own language which is also mine. Moreover Gujarati lends 
itself to correct translation in any northern language much more 
easily than English. 

But the decisive reason for the proposed change is that when I 
write in English the English-speaking public is in view. I would 
not have exactly the same message for them as I would have for 
the masses. Past experience, too, points in favour of the change. 
When I began to edit /adtea Ofimkm in South Africa, most of the 
Indians there were almost illiterate. 1 wrote the language they 
could understand. When the weekly /ndum Opittum reached them, 
for every twenty Indians they had one reader who was of course a 
volunteer. Tlicy listened to and devoured every word of what 
appeared in Indian Opinion, In it there was no padding, no essays 
given to the readers. I used to reason out for them their difficul- 
ties. I had no time to discuss theories. Tlicy had weekly in- 
structions as to what Uicy were to do. I have no doubt that /adum 
Opinion had a vital part to play in moulding and guiding the 
satyagrahis. Had I spoken to them tluou|^ t)>e &tglish medium, 
1 should have fiuled. I should never have been able to feel one 
with them, if 1 had spoken to them in En^ish vdien I knew 
that 1 couU speak to a large section of them throu^ their own 
tongue. If, therefore, I hope, as I do, to cany even a section of 
the masses with me, I must at least speak to them through the 
tongue they and I understand. 

So the EngUsh-knowing readers should not be surprised if one 
fineday they getmy writinipin Htr^ in translated form. Htq>- 
pity I have very aMe asriitanee in this direction. Mahadev DesM 
and Pyarelal have often tranalatedmy Giyarati or Hindustani wriu 
mgi. SiH^foh-knowing readect should Imow that they have my 
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latioii. So is HM Swm^, and several other writings of mine. 
After aflt however, in the maucr of non-violence 1 must rely most 
iqion my thou|^t to carry my mesmge to the farthest limits of tite 
umverse. All thought does not possess the same potency. Only 
thought crystaUized by a pure life and charged with pray er ft d 
concentration has potency. The purer the life, the greater the 
concentration, the brighter the faith in that Unseen Power from 
tiriiom an things are, the greater the potency of thought. If 1 hnd 
the purity, the concentration and the faitlt I want, I know that I 
would do all my wrork without speech or writing, or with the least 
use of either, and the power the thought would tiien carry would 
be irresistible. That is the power which every human being has to 
aspire to and with due effort can attsun. Tltc voice of Silence has 
never been denied. 

New Delhi, July 1, 1940 
Harijan, 6-7-1940 


278. mN-VIOLEJ^CE AND PANIC 

Tlie following' from a correspondent’s letter will be read 
widi interest and perhaps profit: 

Since tbe Allies have begun to mtBer reversn there is a panic hi 
die country. The people have became afraid of the contequencKS of the 
failure of the British. They ap p re h end civil war, communal rials, lootfatf, 
arson, plunder and goondaism. You are die sposiie of ncnwiolenoe and 
have boro preaching it for the last lurenty yean, if not more, . . . 

Bui ... I find that in the majority of your feiiowers this con- 
ceptian of non-vioiencr is ivanting. They are non-vhileni because they 
believe that, if they %nil use violence to i^t a wrongdoer, they wfll 
pro v oh e him widi the result that he «rill use greater violenc e w hi ch 
they may be unable to stand. This seeou to be the fanckgrauad of tbefar 
UMWvuileaee which is dearly an o u t oo me of fear and oomnUee, aad 
not of love. Par, the idea behind Is In save one’s fife and not to 
risk it fee a Ugher cauae. . . . 

b thcae daya of paufe aad geaeiat nervoumesa f a troagly haMva 
dial a few anktea feom your fasa will dhpd dl fean 6 wb our young 
aaen aad htfeae a spirit ia diem whkh wBi caafele dMaa to rariat bo 
gnaado demeat ia dw aodesy. Oaa ardde* ofdda aasuos has aheady 

iQsiy catiaett from dw fetter am repradaeed iMOBi 
> VUk ’’How to Ooadni ifitferiim'*, fp. 1B7-0. 
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i^ipwrad in the lact imie 4ai But 1 wi ataA that a aeriM te 

naciMiary la briaf courage and ' hravery to thoee who are phyaicaBy 
guite fit but ate paak-atridECD. la aiy opiahai, all bar, all aenmia* 
Beat aad paaie dttap p ear b> ohc you are load eaouBh to apare 
a few fiaea ia Harifm on thia aulgect every week. Ow nervoaaneaa ia 
eaeeuiagiag the gooodaa aneogat ua. The Btanimt it diaigipeare, the 
fooadaa aad huliiea of our aodety will alao dia^ppear. 

The letter gives a correct picture of the mentality of the ave« 
rage Congressman. The non-violence which it describes can never 
take us to our goal. It will have served us wefi, if we use it as a 
stepping-stone to the true non-violence of the strong — non-violence 
which will stand alone defying the combined might of the mi|^t> 
iest powers of the earth. Let all Congressmen ask thenuelves 
whether they have the courage to take up non-violence of the strong. 
Nothing is needed to reach that much-to-be-desired state beyond 
the will to risk all for the sake of one’s cause. The non-violence 
of the person who went to jail to avoid a worse fate harmed him 
and disgraced the cause which he used as a shelter to escape death. 
Swaraj-makers are made of sterner stuff. And, surely, it is simple 
enough to see that, if we can bravely face death without killing or 
even wishing to kill, we have achieved the ability to win and keep 
Swaraj. 

My correspondent asks me to write a series of articles in con- 
demnation of panic. Nothing that I can write mil alone prevent 
panic. What is required is example more than precept. I have 
pointed out that the city-dwellers who are reported to have given 
way to panic yrere never non-violent even when Uiey went to jail. 
Our city-dwellers made a handsome contribution as jail-goers 
during tJie civil-resistance campaigns launched by the Congress. 
Tliey should now, by resolutely sticking to tlicir posts, steel the 
hearts of tlie timid against the temptation to flee from fancied or 
real danger. It is foolish to think that by fleeing one can trick the 
dread god of death. Let us treat him as a beneficent angel rather 
than u a dresul god. We must face and welcome him whenever 
he comes. My host, Sheth Ghanshyamdas Birla, tells me that not 
many months ago a whole mercantile family which had converted 
paper into gold met death in a railway accident which overtook the 
train that was carrying die family and its precious gold. Verily 
t))at gold was a death trap. Let us not die before the inevitable 
hour comes as it must come to every one d us, war or no war. 

Naw Oaun, July 1, 1940 
Mmjm, 6-7-1940 



279. QJJBSTIOX BOX 

A MuUJM's PnJtMMA 

q. We Mudimi believe th«t the Prepbet** life wM whdOy directed by 
God and truly noo^violent, though nut in your eenee of the term. He 
never %ireged an offensive war, and he had the tendereM regard for the feel- 
ings of others, but wdten he %vas driven to a defensive war he drew his 
•word for a holy war, and be permits the use of the sword under oonditioos 
he has laid down. But your noo*violcnoe it diflerent. You prescribe it 
under all cond i tions and cireumtiances. I do not think the Prophet would 
permit diis. Whom are we to follow— you or the IVophet? If we ibUow 
you, «re cease to be Muslims. If we foUow the Prophet, we cannot join the 
Congress urith its cr eed of eatreme non-vioknec. Wilt you solve iliis dilemma? 

A. 1 can only answer that, since you notice the diflcrence, you 
should unht^itatingiy follow the Prophet, not me. Only I would 
like to say that I claim to have studied the life of the Prophet and 
the Koran as a detached student of religions. And I have 
come to the conclusion that the teaching of die Koran is essentially 
in favour of non-violence. Non-violence is better than violence, 
it is said in the Koran. Non-violence is enjoined as a duty; 
violence is permitted as a necessity. I must refuse to sit in judg- 
ment on what the Prophet did. I must base my conduct on what 
the great teachers of the earth said, not on what they did. 
Prophethood came not from the wielding of the sword, it came 
from years of wrestling with Gk>d to know the truth. Erase these 
precious years of the great life, and you will have robbed the Pro- 
phet of his prophethood. It is these years of his life which made 
Muhammad a prophet. A prophet's life, after he is acknowledged 
as one, cannot be our guide. C^ly prophets can weigh the wdrb 
of prophets. If a civilian can judge the merits of a soldier, a lay- 
man ofa scientist, an ordinary man may judge a prophet, much hw 
imiute him. If I handled a motor-car, 1 should surely run it and 
me into the danger aone and probaUy into the jaws of death. How 
more dangerous would it be then for me to imitate a pro- 
phet! Wh^ the Prophet was asked why, ifhe could fast more tfum 
(weacribed times, the companions also could nol, lie pcofliplly 
replied: “God me qiiritual food which satiafies even the bodily 

wants; for you He hasordained the Ka m ada n . Youmay not copy 
me.“ 1 quote from memory. 
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Sfau the Rod 

I Am • MAciier. I try to fettoir die prindpie of aMi>vieleaee ia 
dealug iridi m/f teboodioye apd my owa eUldnai. I am woomrfbl to a 
great eatmt ia cate of the tcheei efaUdrea, eacnpdng a bully ttbom 1 trould 
tead to the HomI Metier. But fat cam of my o«m dnUrea 1 oftea fed 
Uke beatiag, theui^ 1 taecettfully rcttrafat aiyielf. 1 fiad that them are 
readily obedieat to aqr warJe wfao, ualike me, bdievct la the old tayiag: 
‘Spare the red, tpoil the child.* What tbould 1 do with aiy o«m cfaildrea? 
How thould a noa-violeat Head Matter deal with a bully? 

A. I Eta qui^ clear that you muit not inflict corporal or othor 
punishment on your children or pupib. You can punuh yourself, 
if you like and are qualified, in order to melt your childbren's or 
pupib’ hearts. Many mothers are known to have corrected their 
children in this maimer. 1 have on many occasions. 1 bad to deal 
with wild boys in South Africa, Muslims, Christians, Hindus and 
Parsis. With one exception, 1 do not remember ever having punish- 
ed a single boy. The non-violent method invariably succeeded. 
When a bond is established between a teacher and his pupib, the 
latter will generally yield before their teacher’s sufiering for their 
sake. In the case of your ‘bully’, if he has no respect for you, you 
can non-co-operate with him by sending him away from your sdiool. 
Non-violence does not compel you to keep in your school a student 
who does not carry out duciplinary rules. 

The Seemon on the Mount 

q. You ofta refer to the Sermon on the Mount. Do you believe fat 

vene, **If any man will take away diy coat, let him have thy doak 
akw**? Does it not feUow from die principle of non-violence? If to, then 
do you advbe the weak and poor tenant of a village to tubroit gbuUy to 
the violeat enoroadunent of the aamindar on hit ‘aSad’ land’ or tenancy 
righti, whieh to often ooeun in a village them daya? 

A. Yes, I would unhesitatingly advise tenants to evacuate the 
tend belongh^ to a tyrant. That would be like giving your cloak 
abo when only the ooat is demanded. To take wfaat b required 
nmy be profitable; to have more given to you bhigkly likciy to be 
a b^en. To overload a atoHHUdt is to court slow deatl;. Azamin- 
dar wants hb rent, he does not want hu land. It would be a 
burdbn on him when he does not want it. When you |^ve more 
to’k robber than he needs, you spring a anrprbe on Mm, you give 
him a shock ‘ although agreeable. He hm not been us^ to it. 
Historteal instances are on record to show that MKh non-violent 
conduct has produced a wholesome effect iqion evil-doers. These 
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acttouinot be done mechankaDy; they must oome out of oonaie- 
tfam md love or pity for the other man. Nor need you woric out 
all the apparent im|dicationt of my annrer. If you do, you will 
oome acroM blind alleys. Suffice it to say that in the verse quoted 
by you Jesus put in a picturesque and tcUing manner the great 
doctrine of non*violent non<co>operatioo. Your non-cooperation 
with your opponent is violent when you give a blow for a Uow, 
and is ineffective in the long run. Your non-co-operation is non- 
violent vrhen you give your opponent all in the place of just what 
he needs. You have disarmed him once for all by your apparent 
co-operation, which in effect is complete non-co-operation. A girl, 
who rather than give her living body to a would-be ravislier 
presents him with her corpse, confounds him and dies a heroine's 
death. Hers is a stout heart in a frail body. 

CkiMPUUoav PaAvaa 

q. 1 am a nvorker in the R^atthan brandi of Uie A.l.SA. I balievc 
in prayer but tome of my colkaguei do not. Still they have (ot to Jala 
in prayer under the ruka of the Shafda'. They are afraid that, if Uiey 
refuM, they would kne their job. My view i* that the S mu ^ pay* wafca 
10 iu worker* for their ei|rht hour*' work. What righl baa it to inaiat upon 
inglmting compuJaory partkipatiao in prayer by thdr wodcra into the 
bargain? 

A. There can be no such thing as compulsory prayer. A 
prayer to be prayer must be voluntary. But nowadays people 
oitertain curious ideas about compulsion. Hius, if the rules of 
your institution require every inmate — paid or unpaid — to attend 
common prayer, in my opinion you arc bound to attend it as you 
are to attend to your other duties. Your joining the institution 
was a voluntary act. You knew or ought to have known its rules. 
Therefore your attendance at prayer 1 would regard as a volun- 
tary act, even as I would treat your other work under the contract. 
If you joined the institution merely because of the wrages it offered, 
you should have nuule it clear to the manager that you could not 
attend prayer. If in spite of your objection you ente^ the institu- 
tion without stating your objection, you did a wrotq; thing lor 
sdiich you should make captation. This can be done in two ways— 
by joining the prayer with your heart in it, or by resigning and 
paying such compensation as may be necesmiy for the Im caused 
by your sudden resignation. Everyone joining an institnlkm owes 
it to obey the rules framed by the management finmi time to 
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tune. When any new ruk is found irlcsome, it is open to the 
objector to leave the institution in accordance with the proviskms 
mode for resignation. But he may not disobey them vdiilst he 
IS m It. 

New OKun, July 1, 1940 
HarijM, 13-7.1940 


280. LETTER TO LORD UJOlTHGOW 

BmLA Hot»B» Ausuq,ukkq.ue Road, 

New Deuii, 

July 2 , J940 

DEAR LORD UNIJTHOOW, 

1 have to thank you for your very prompt reply to my letter 
of 20th ultimo. I thank you too for sending me the full mean- 
ing of what you had actually said. In trying to interpret you, 
my object was to put your proposals in as favourable a li^t as I 
could. 1 am thankful for the corrections. I would read your 
letter to the Working Committee. 

1 am glad also that you have no objection to my making a 
public appeal to the British people on behalf of non-violence.* 
Needless to say that 1 can in no way associate your name with 
my appeal. 

(^r talks and correspondence shall remain confidential as 
desired by you. 

/ My 

M. K* Gandbb 

From a printed copy; Lord Linlithgow Papm. Gourtoiy: NatkMial Archiw 
of India 


^ FMr fkm feDowing I 



281. TO EVERT BRITOX 


In 1896 1 addressed an appeal* to every Briton in South Africa 
on behalf of my countrymen who had gone there as labouren or 
^en and their awstanti. It had its effect. However important 
it was from my viewpoint, the cause which I pleaded then was 
insignificant compared with the cause which prompts this appeaL 
I appeal to every Briton, urherever he may be now, to accept the 
method of non*violcnce instead of that of war for the adjustment of 
relations between nations and other matters. Your sutesmen have 
declared that this is a war on behalf of democracy. Tliere are 
many other reasons given in justification. You know them all 
by heart. I suggest that at the end of the war, wliichever way it 
ends, there will be no democracy left to represent demooacy. 
This war has descended upon mankind as a curse and a warning. 
It is a curse inasmuch as it it bruulizing man on a scale hitherto 
unknown. All distinctions between combatants and non*combato 
ants have been abolished. No one and nothing is to be spared. 
Lying has been reduced to an art. Britain was to defend small 
nationalities. One by one they have vanished, at least for the time 
being. It is also a warnuig. It is a warning that, if nobody reads 
the writing on the wall, man will be reduced to the state of the 
beast, whom he is shaming by his manners. I read the writing vdien 
the hostilities broke out. But I had not the courage to say the word. 
God lias given me the courage to say it t>crore it is too late. 

I appeal for cessation of hostilities, not because you are too 
exhausted to figiit, but because war is Intd in essence. You want 
to kill Nazism. You will never kill it by its indifferent adoption. 
Your soldiers are doing the same work of destruction as the Ger- 
mans. The only difference is that perhaps yours are not as thor- 
ough as the Germans. If that be so, yours unit soon acquire the 
same thorou^ness as theim, if not much greater. On no other 
condition can you win the war. In other words, you will have to 
be more ruthless than the Naas. No cause, h^ever just, can 
warrant the indiscriminate slaughter that is goittg on minute by 
minute. I suggest that a cause that demand the udittmankta 
that are being perpetrated today cannot be called just, 

tfVemaabiy *‘Opm Uttm" tmd "LtOm to BuMpHas**; pidt VdL I, 
pp. I704S. 
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I do not want Rritain to be defeated, nor do 1 mrant her to 
be idctorious in a trial of brute strengdi, whether eiqirened 
through the muscle or the brain. Your muscular bravery is an 
establ^ed feet. Need you demoiMtrate that your brain is also 
as unrivalled in destructive po«rer as your muscle? I hope you 
do not %rish to enter into su^ an undignified competition with 
the Nazis. I venture to present you with a nobler and a braver 
way, worthy of the bravest soldier. 1 want you to fight Nazism 
without arms, or, if I am to retain the military terminology, 
widi nmi-violent arms. I would like you to lary down the arms 
you have as being usdess fin* saving you or humanity. You 
will invite Herr Hider and Signor Mussolini to take v^t they 
want of the countries you call your possessions. Let them take 
ponession of your beautiful idand, with your many beautiful 
buildings. You will give all these, but ndther your souls, nor 
yotv minds. If these gendemen choose to ocepuy your homes, 
you will vacate them. If they do not give you fiee passage out, 
you will allow yoursetf, man, %voman and child, to be slaughtered, 
but you «rUl refuse to owe diegiance to them. 

This process or method, which I have called non*violent non- 
cooperation, is not without considerable success in its use in India. 
Your represenUtives in India may deny my claim. If they 
do, I shall feel sorry for them. They may tell you that our 
non-cooperation was not wholly non-violent, that it was bom of 
hatred. If they give that testimony, I won’t deny it. Had it 
been udiolly non-violent, if all the non-cooperators had been 
filled with goodwill towards you, I make bold to say that you 
who arc India’s masters would have become her pupils and, 
with much greater skill than we have, perfected this matchless 
weapon and met the German and Italian firiends’ menace %rith 
it. Indeed die history of Europe during the past few months 
Mould dien have been urritten difierenUy. Europe Mould have been 
spared seas of Innocent blood, the rape of so many small nation^ 
and die orgy of hatred. 

This is no appeal made by a man who does not know his 
business. I have b^ practising with scientific precision ntm-viol- 
ence and its possUnlities fiir an unbndten period of over fifty 
yem I have applied it in every walk of life, domestic, institu^ 
doRal, economic and pglitfeid. 1 know ai no single case in 
whiUi it has fitOed. Vniere it has seemed smnetimes to have 
failed^ I have ascribed it to my haperfeettoos. T etrim no per- 
fection fix’ myself. But 1 do claim to be a passionate sedeer 
afttar Truth, srhich is but another name fix God. In the course 
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of (fliRt seaurch the disoovery of non*violetice came to me; Ita 
spread at my life-missioii. I have no interest in living exc^at 
for the prosecutioD of that mimoa. 

I dium to have been a lifelong and wbdly ditintereited fiiand 
at the British people. At one time 1 used to be also a lover of 
your empire 1 thou^t that it was doing good to India. When 
1 saw that in the nature of things it could do no good, 1 toed, 
and am stBl unng, the non*violait method to fight in^aertalism. 
Whatever the ultimate fate of my oauntry, my love fiar you re> 
mains, amd will remain, undinunished. My non-vkdenoe demands 
unive^ love, aitd you sue not a small part of it. It is that love 
which has prompted my appeal to you. 

May God give power to every word of mine. In His name 
1 began to write this, and in His name I close it. May your 
statesmen have the wisdom and courage to respond to my a^ieal. 
I am telling His Excellency the Viceroy* that my services are at 
the dbposal of His Majesty’s Government, should they consider 
them of any practical use in advancing the object of my appeal. 

New Deun, July 2, 1970 
Hanjatt, 6-7<1940 


282. LETTER TO AMRJT KAUR 


New Dsua, 
1940 


CHI. AMKtT, 

You may not cable Amery*. Let things shape themselves. 
Shivarao* need not worry. Reaul my “Appeal* to Every Briton’* 
and do lobbying among the Britons. Don’t expect letters from 
me now. You thoukl write. I shall see that someone writes to 
you. 1 must reserve writing for the papers. 

Love. 

Baro 

ftem the origiitBl: CW. S979. Oouitwys Aaih Ksw. Aim OIL WO 


> nk "Uam to Lard LMiilmtw”. p. 212. 
s The Secretary of Stole Ar UsHa 
>B. Shiva lUo 
* Fi* the p rece di a s itom. 



2SS. LETTER TO LORD UKUTHGOW 


Dblbl 
JW jr 5. 1940 

You must have teen in the Pren my public appeal to every 
Briton. Nevertheless, for the sake of courtesy, I enclose here- 
writb a copy. You will note the last sentence of my appeal. 
Will you please convey the contents of it to the proper quarters? 
The appeal and the offer at the end represent my personal and 
humble contribution to Britain’s cause. It is the best I could 
give.* 

Hmian 21-7.1940 


284, CABLE TO AGATHA HARRISOM 


New Delhi, 

Jufy 5, 1940 

Aoatha Harrison 
Cranbourne Court 
Albert Bridge Road 
London 

no hope settlement, wire extent pubucity given 

THERE MY APPEAL EVERY BRITON. 

Gandhi 

From the originol: Gandhi Nidbi File (August 1976). Courtesy: Gandhi 
National Museum and Library 


*Rc|)(yiag on Jtdy 10, die Viceroy said, "I duly conveyed year letter 

of July S and your appeal to Hit Miuetty*s Govermnent. I have now heard , 
Iram diem that widi every aiqireciatiott of your metivea they do srat fed 
that the policy which you advocate it one whidi it h poasible lor ftem to 
consider, since in common with die wheie Eaaphe they are finniy reso lv ed 
to protecute the vrar to a victorious condnsion.** 
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2B5. LETTER TO AMEiT KAUE 


Nbw Deuu, 

Juij 5, 1940 

GBi. AMitnr, 

I have your two packets. You will not worry if 1 can^t send 
you many letters. 

I appreciate the love behind the wish that your Uanslatlon 
should Ik revised by me. I have promised that I shall do so. 
I shall try. If 1 can u^n you and S. to do that work 1 should 
be at ease about Htrijm Sewtk, In the altered circumstances 
created by me I must write for Harijan also. I refer to my “Ap- 
peal to Every Briton*’. 

Khurahed is here. She is quite hcII and quite cheerful. She 
is going for a few days to Bombay and will return to the Fron- 
tier on 1 5th. 

Roger is still here meditating on what he can do about the 
Appeal. You should do the lobbying among your English friends. 

Love. 

Bara 

From the original; C.W. 3980. Courtesy; Amril Kaur. Abo C.N. 7289 


286, TESTIMOmAL TO BAL D. KALELUR 

Srvaoram, 
Jufy 5, 1940 

This is to introduce young Kalelkar to all my friends in 
America. He was brought up under my hands. He is one of 
the most promising among the boys brought up in Satyafp-aha 
Ashram. Any help rendered to him will be appreciated. 

M. IL Gandhi 

From a photostat: G.N. 2176 
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2S7, TO SBVAGRAM WORKEXS 


Jvfy 6, 190 

I hope eveiyone drinb only boiled water. During the rainy 
featon* our wells contain many impurities. As a protection 
agiumst malaria everyone should apply kerosene oil to bands and 
feet before retiring to bed at night. It should be applied even 
to the face. Food should be masticated welL Bowels should 
be cleared every day. If there is constipation casunr oil may be 
taken as a purgative. We should protect ourselves against the 
sun; a cap or a piece of cloth may be used to cover the head. 

Bara 

[From Hindi] 

B^iAi Ckhtyamm , p. 383 


288. SPEECH AT THE HARIJAS INDUSTRIAL 
HOME, DELHI* 


[Before Jufy 7, I90y 

There can be no better cement to weld ottered and isolated 
units into a homogeneous society than hcart>union through pra* 
yer. It purifies us and gives us true strength — ^the strength that 
comes from purity and liigh resolve. May God bless you with 
both in an ample measure. 

A iitde girl aiked Candhiji how wtyagraha couM avail agaiiut raiden 
from the sky nAto would deal death from above and with whom die aatya* 
grahis would not be able even to make contact. 

By dying non>vkdently rather than submitting. 

Q. Bat who wiB then five to adof healamf 

A. The survivon if there are any. But may I put you a 
oounmr*qttestion? Who enjoys the fireedom u^en vdicde diviaons 


^ * BxtiaeMl from PyardaTS "The Journey Bach^. The Heme was bdog 
run under Thakkar Bapah case and Ganibfii vUted it twice thvmg his stay 
in Delhi. 

snamikgt left Delhi on dm evening of July 7. 
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of willed aoMien rush into a hailstorm of buUcts to be mown 
doWn? Why, those who might succeed in eapturing the dtadd 
by fwanng over thw dead bodia. The soldier who %lds 
never expects to enjoy the fruits of victory. But in the ease of 
non-violetice orerybody seems to start with the aslUll^Mion that 
dm non-violent method must be set down as a failure unless he 
himsetf at least lives to enjoy the success thereof. This is both 
Illogical and invidious. In satyagraha more than in armed war* 
fiure, it may be said that we find life by losing it. 

28-7-1940 


289, DISCUSSIO^^ AT COmJtESS WORXIM! 
COMMITTEE MEETIMI 


fJWj. 317 , 19481 ' 

OANDHiji: I have been oppressed all the time by the fact 
that I now represent a totally diflerent mentality from that of 
the Working Committee. When I asked for absolution it was not 
a Ibnnal thing. My article in the tfarijM* is a true picture 
of my mind. 1 put the same thing to the Viceroy. I told 
him that this was the last interview. He should said for the 
President of the Congress if he must have an offer on bdialf of 
the Congress. 1 think in the course of days he will invite the 
President. It is the most difficult job for me to give a decisive 
opinion on these matters. I would much rather that you left 
me alone. 

Granting the implications that I have drawn from the last 
resolution you cannot possibly escape its logical concluskm. You 
Mrill want to seize power. You urill have to surrender certain 
things in ender to get it. You will have to be like other pardm. 
You will be driven into their ways. Maybe you will be an ad- 
vaimed party. This picture rep^ me. I don’t believe in the 
expression ‘sdzure of power*. There is no such thing as ’sebwre 
of power*. I have no power save what resides in the pei^e. 
I am a mere rep re sen ta ti ve of the power in the people. WhBe 
Rajaji was devdoping his theme 1 Mt that a wide gulf sepunted 
me firom him. He thinks he wfil be best able to serve Ids country 

^ Pram dw ooalmtB If is ahviam tfuis Ihh sms awetlmi ftAoarkMt 
the one hdd at Wanlha Ihm June 17 m 21 at wUch had ca* 

prraw d a thaira is be absolved ftem the acdtdthiB of the Cwyew. 

> Kir "Both Happy and UahtypT. PPw 194-7. 
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by taking advantage of every opportunity to serve the ooun^. 
He takes ofl^ in that light, I differ fundamentaUy from hn& 
He may satisfy himsdf with the illusttm that he is serving 
non'viotoice. I* am not afraid of power. Some day or the 
other we will have to take it. The Viceroy is here to serve his 
country, its interests and therefore he must use alt resources that 
India has modestly. If we participate in war effort, we shall 
have learnt some lesson in the art of violence, even if the Bri- 
tishers are defeated. TTiis will give us some experience, some 
power such as a soldier has but all this at the cost of indepen- 
dence. This seems to me the logical consequence of your reso- 
lution. This does not appeal to me. If we are non-violent I 
know how to deal with the situation. The vast majority of our 
people had violence in them, but they were taught the power 
of non-violence. Now you must teach them the power of violence. 
There is confusion in the people now. It is not my interpretation 
which has caused it but the resolution itself. I cannot guide you 
in this atmosphere. Whatever I say vnll embarrass you. 

I told the Viceroy that the British, if they succeed, will not 
be better than Mussolini or Hitler. If there is peace with 
Hitler India will be exploited by all powers. But if we are non- 
vident and Japan comes we will see that they do not get any- 
thing without our consent. Non-violence has worked wonders 
in 20 years. We cannot do any such thing with violence. . . 

jAWAiiAELAL NEHRU: Tlie qucstton WM brought forward by Gandhiji in 
the world context. He wanted to place the message of noo*violoncc befiare 
the world. 

GANOHtji: Not exactly world context. I thought of the im- 
mediate problem. I did not have the world picture before me but 
India, and India alone. In the position they have taken the Work- 
ing Committee is free to render help and to prepare an army. It 
is free to take office. The Viceroy thought the resdution frivour«l 
him. He saU: “You want to d<ffend India, you want aoGplanes, 
battle-ships, tanks, etc. We Mrill give yon all Aese. This will serve 
our purpose and also yours. This is the golden (q>portunity. You 
dkotdd come and get equipped. Under pressure we will go forward 
double speed." 

1 regret the Congress took udiat I considered as a backward 
step, but it is a perfectly honourable step. It has taken the 
only step that it oov^. I will stOi try u> wean it and the rank 

*llie the nirr*f~i of naa-wofcooe and inlsmal 
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And %le from this mistmke. If the rank uid file fed with me 
the Woricmg Committee will retract the step. A larger kaue of 
internal anardiy was beftwe us. What contritmtion «re 

make if anardiy overtakes us? the masMs oo-tqperate in the 
non-violent effort? 1 will test the masses and if 1 find that diey 
will desert me I will shape my policy accordingly, but I won't 
collapse bdbre they collapse, llie terrible things that ate gdng 
on in Europe fill me with anguish. I do not know nvhere I 
could come in there. 1 feel 1 can do something and hence 
the statement. 

Private armies never appeal to me. The masses will be 
exploited by us. We urill go and tell them you must give us 
your last penny to defend your hearths and homes. I cannot 
do this. Tliis is not for me. I want to prodaim to the country 
that India will defend itself non-violently so lar as the Congress 
is concerned. 

c. RAjAoorAtACiMiu: 1 cannot go with Gandhiji in his coaceptkm 
of the Sute. Oun is a political organuation not srarUag for noo>vioienM 
but for the political ideal. We arc working in corapriiiinn with other poli- 
tical parties. 

/AWAJiARLAL lOuiRu: ! agree «rith Rajgii in hU underttanding of viol- 
ence and non-violence: else we cannot function on the political plane. 

OANDHiji: Very difficult questions have arisen in the course 
of the discussion. Rajaji lias summarily rejected the idea that 
we can retain power by non-violent means. This was illustrat- 
ed evoa when we attained it by non-violent means while the 
Congress was in office. To the extent they used violence the 
ministries failed. Their action showed bankruptcy of our non- 
violence. Perhaps wc could not iiave done otherwise. I advised 
giving up of office. Rajaji however does not accept what I have 
■aid that it is possible to hold office without the use of more than 
police violence. 

1 again want to emphasize two things. 1 do not [tit] bdieve 
that declaration of independence is nccevary. The legal dedaratkm 
may come afterwards. If the government ciq>o^ any bdp from 
us our help will be moral. It wUl be infinitely MQierior to 
what they can get by manipulation, coaxing or coarcioa. 1 
do fed if they have courage to ck> the right thmg, the icalci 
will be tunmd in thdr favour. Independoice in action mint 
be d*d«"**- Very li^tly it was said by scmie monben ifiat 
we d”"** from our minds civil resista n ce . 1 have never 
it. A lime may oqme wlictt we shall retort to dytt 
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disotM^cnce* 1 cannot conceive tbe idea of otn* sitting silently 
ndien people ase made to coH^perate under compulsion. process 
is goi^ on now. The i»occss was gende and not mudi felt till 
the French capitulation. I cannot omedve my mnaining silent 
or sitting at ease with this coerdon going on unhampered. But 
can our people, show non^vkdence through auid throu^? The 
non>vicdence ef the weak will bring us stnne rdief but not real 
joy and power — it will end in our l^ing exhausted. If we bqpn 
with ncMi'violence of the weak and end also with that we are 
finished. Thereibre now, when the testing time has come, you 
say it is not possible. All honour to your integrity and courage 
vH convictioo. But 1 cannot help feding that our non«violence 
has ended in disaster, 1 say again with expaienoe and convic- 
tion that it is possiUe to touch power through non-violence, but 
we may not take it. A non-violent organization may not accept 
office but it can get things done its way. Thus alone can we 
have power if we have not non-violent contrd over people. 
Javndiarlal has done less than justice to those who believe in 
non-violence. He means that they want to be superior men 
leaving the dirty work of violence to be done by others. I hold, 
on the other hand, that we don’t take power at all. It involves 
emoluments, glory and things which people prize. Those in 
power consider that they are superior and others subordinate. 
When a non-violent man refuses to take over power he says, *1 
decline because if i accept 1 shall make a mess of it. I am not 
built that way. Let oedit go to others.* 1 never fdt that I 
was superior to those who took power nor did they fed that 
they were inferior or called upon to do a dirty job. Now sup- 
pose you at this critted moment hold last to non-violence in the 
midst of other parties who swear by violence, you will be in a 
minority. Why diould a small ntm-vkdent group immediatdy 
eaqsect to win power before they convert others. Let others hold 
power. A group ci non-violent men wishing to convert the coun- 
try to non-vkdence will not bother about power. In holding fiat 
to the c r eed you will have converted a majority of the pet^e. 
A man who has aetf-ccmfidence wiU cemvert tbe countiy. But 
you say millions sriU never arrive at that 1 fed practi- 

cally oortain they can. Do not lay down f w opos i t i on. I 
beti^ne non-riolmt i^er laborkws processes. It u die essence 
of non-violenro that we give the same credit to the wfade of 
iwimnitiwd dwt we daim ourselves. I have never felt that 
1 akme can praedm non-riolenoe. Qpite die contrary, 1 consi- 
der mysdf medioere. I belong pnrdy to the rank and £de 
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•jf ^ I CM M the nami, I cm piodtioe henm fion the 
illitevetcs or Gt^ant. Tune was when these Sdnt 

^ **??’ T5**»y ***«« very people are wielding power. If we 
CM convm a few thousands we cm convert million Both mas* 
M rf Hindus and Muslims acted noa>violcatly in 1920. 
it not be a great thing Ibr us to have acquired such m in- 
fluence upon public cqnnion and upon those who widd power 
that we do not have to compel obedience. Non-violence 
suddenly mount to power. I am not satisfled with swarqj for 
the few. It is fm millions. They must feel it. By violent means 
they ca nn ot feel it. This opportunity has come into our hafid i. 
We have got to decide. I do not leave out even lepers from 
my non-violent calculation. I aun not talking through my hat. 
I have a leper* in my Ashram. He feels now that he CM play 
his part though he cannot wield turns. Logically I have endeav- 
oured to show that there is nothing to prevent you firwn taking 
power if certain conditions are fuliilled. 

MMy Indian villages and institutions are behaving non- 
violently. We are trying to produce a homogeneous nation. 
We must allow time for it. What has violence accomplished in 
the world? I think impatience has seized us. If «ire do not 
take office others will take office. If you think that you can 
serve the petq>le by entering into competitiem with others you 
are mistaken. We are democrats. We would be presumed to 
be ruling by the will of the people. We must dismount if 
people rebel. We have not given that trial to non-violence 
which we might have. AH of us did our best. Let us do better. 
If we do betttu, if we have got the proper coun^ we shall have 
left smnething for India to be proud I would lUce you to 
feel with me that it is perfectly possible to hold the State widt- 
out M army. If anyl^y comes I wiU square accounts with 
him along non-violent lines. Why shouM we fbu that they wUl 
swaUow us? Vitdent people fight violent peq^de. They do not 
touch noB-viident people. We build up huge ar m a men ts in 
order to ward oflT m attaid in some distMt ftiture. The dtv- 
isianB in the country also provide us with reason for our keqdng 
to noii>violcaoe. We cm hold our people peacefutty against toe 
whole wosid. 

Our non-violenoe is of the weto. It is not non^violeiico of 
toe brave. If we have afiemmn for oitr nrs g lib o nc s there wfll 

'Itodiure Shi^ 
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be oo Hindit'Mui&n riots. These riots can be preveaCed. If 
riiejr can be prevented, other anarchy can also be prevented. 

WanOia OOee SMyagrahs Pile. 1940.41. Gourteey: Ndira Meoiarial 
MUMam im Xibnuy 

290: DRAFT RESOWTIOX FOR THE 
WORKING COMMITTEE 


CXr 317, 1940} 

The Working Committee have noted that confusion prevails 
amongst Congressmen as to the interpretation of their last state* 
ment made in Wardha on 21 June. They observe that several 
newspapers and others in common with many Congressmen 
have believed that the Committee had given up non*violence as 
an int^al part of the Congress policy. Certain paragraphs of 
the statement do lend themselves to such interpretation in spite 
of the following emphatic and unequivocal declaration therein of 
the Congress policy: 

The %var in Europe, resisting fram a desire Ibr imperialist 
dominatioa over other peoples and countries, and a suicidal race in 
anaameats, has led to human sorrow and ntisery cn a scale hitherto 
unknown. It has demonstrated the ioefficacy of organised violence, 
on however vast a scale, for the defence of national freedom and the 
liberties of peoples. It hat shown beyond a doubt that warfare can* 
not lead to peac e and freedom and the choice before the world is 
uttermost degtadadon and destruction through warfare or the way of 
peace and non-violenoe oo a basis of freedom for all peoples. . . . The 
Oonuaitieo wish to make it clear that the methods and basic policy of 
non.violeooe in the national strug^ fiar freedom continue with full 
/ . foroe and are not aICKted in the least by the insdality to eatend it to 
the regton of national defence. 

The Working Committee have come to the conclusion that 
they should exdurively rely upon Congreai volunteers pledged to 
nott-violence« and the Congress discipline to deal with internal dis> 
orders to the extent it is possible. The volunteers will coKiperate 
in a mmoviolent way with other similar wganizations in their 
non*violent activities. The Woridng Committee advise sdl Con- 
gpeni Committees to ferm wdtinleer corps prorided that they are 
%ure that the candidates know the impKcntkws of non-violenoe and 
the value of strict dimipline. 

The Congress non-violence has been hitherto confined to 
die fight with the Britbh govemmoit. If success adiieved so fiw 
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ha* :iriMde non^vMricnce, to the extent mentioned, die Mtded 
policy of the Congrev beyond aMeil, it must be admitted that 
suooem cani^ be cl a ime d for non*vtotent ef&it in the case of 
communal riots. The Working Committee are of opinion tha t 
the fault must be laid at the door of volunteer oiganisations. 
The Woihing Committee hope that at this the critical hour in 
the history of India vcdimteer mganisations would be aUe efleo> 
dvely tt> deal mth riots a^ the like in a non<violent manner. 
The Waking Committee never had occasion to determine 
wdiether India can be defended non>violently, nor is it even 
now called upon to do so, though the proved futility of vitd* 
ence to defend the nations of Europe is sufficient indication for 
the Working Committee for coming to a decision. But till the 
hour for taking a final decision arrived, the Working Committee 
must keep an open mind. But so far as the present is concerned, 
the Working Committee are firmly of opinion that in pursuance 
of their non-violent policy Congressmen must not have anything 
to do with military training or activities calculated to make 
India miUtary-minded. 'rherefore the Working Committee can- 
not but view with grave alarm the attempt made in an organ- 
ized manner to prepare India for military defence. In the opinion 
of the Working Committee if India were free and indepen- 
dent without an army she would have no fear of external ag- 
gression. The best defence that free India can put up if the people 
accepted the Congress policy would be to cultivate inendllneas 
with the whole world. To invest crorcs of rupees in armaments, 
fortresses and the like would be to invite foreign attack. Itie 
WtHrking Committee believe tliat India is too pom- to invest 
money in costly defence forces and modem equipment. The 
Working Cmnmittee therefore warn the British Government 
against the feverish preparations that they are making for the pro- 
fened defience of India. They ure of opinion that they are intend- 
ed merely to help Britain. Hiese preparatkms cannot help 
India in any resd sense. The Wmking Committee draw the 
attentiem of the British Government and people diat althou^ 
India is claimed by them to have provincial autonomy and every 
province has elected assemblies, and there is also a partially 
popularly dected Central Legislative Assembly, the biq^e eiqpense 
is being incurred without any reference to these legislatures. 
The Woriking Committee believe that it is wrai^ and immoral 
to arm one man, however honest and distinginshed, with mi- 
iimitivi powers to utilize the resources of a great country like 
India and to impress her pet^ in any manne r he dwoses 
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withont any co^nd or check on die part of her people. It it a 
proceduK in no way in keeping with die British Gweniiaeat*t 
cleclaratioot, however luttatitfartory firom the Gmgrett stand* 
point, about die fieedom of India. 

The Working Conunittee widi to declare that the Gongress 
claims to be whc^y fitiencUy to the &itish pet^e. Its non*violent 
policy demands 'nothu^ but goodwill towards them. But the 
friendJiineBs and goodtrill can have no play and no meanings 
so long as India remains in helpless bondage and her resources 
in men and mcmey are utilized irithout ascertaitiing the urishes 
of the represeutatives of the peo]tie elected under a system esta* 
blished by Great Britain. The Working CSommittee a^ the Bri* 
tish Government to revise their suicidal pcdicy and take the 
popular assemblies into their confidence. The Working Com* 
mittee associate themselves with the appeal recently made by Gan- 
dhiji to every Briton* and hope that Great Britain will accept 
the policy of non-violence vriioM potency has been proved be- 
yond doubt even though its application was admittedly imperfect. 
British Government may rdy upon the fullest and friendliest co- 
operation of the Congress in the direction of peace effort in the 
non-violeat way commended by Gandhiji. 

In spite of the repeated and firm declaration of the Gongress to 
the contruy, there seems to be a bdief among the puMic, including 
even some Gongressmen, that the Gongress will be satisfied wi^ 
Dominion Status. The Working Committee warn all concerned that 
they will accqit no status lower than complete independence and 
that declaration should be made now and given effect to, immedi- 
ately so far as may be. The Iqpal formality may await a smtable 
future period. Only India firee and independent in action am 
decide upon the part she should jday in the present vrar. 

There is talk amcmg some Gongresmaen that the Gongress may 
countenance resumption of Ministerial offices. The Worlring Com- 
mittee wish to make it dear that there is no proqpect of the Gtmgress 
countenancing such a stq> without a satisfactory settlement with 
the Govemmort and in no case of pnmioting a war effort in 
which they have no fiutii. In view of tlm fiwegmng it is siqierflumis 
to say that the Woric^ Committee cannot associate tiiemsdves 
with any Government propos a ls to ciqumd the Central executive. 

^In view of the recent devdopments the Working Oommit- 
teedecade to remove tim ban «gMm Gongeem mendiers of the Cen- 
tral Lcipalative Assembly attending its seslioiis. 

1 (p. 23941. 
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Iwumudi tt it b neccsury stiD {tuther to ei^bioe strict (ftts* 
cqrfbie, the Woridng Committee uh ril those who do not strictljr 
b^eve in non-violeiice to reugn from the Oongresk It is agsinst 
the CcmgKSB Constitution for anyone to become a fbur*attna meni- 
ber unless he believing in it, tigns the Congress plei^e.* 

OAMDHiji: 1 have placed this draft before you only to know 
your reactions. 1 have no doubt that you took in Wardha the 
wisest decision that you could take. The discussions today have 
more than confirmed my opinion. I am more than fully repaid 
for the labour I spent on the draft. I reduced my idea to writ- 
ing only to find your reactions. I have listened to every word of 
the discusnon. I see that there is a definite, wide gulf between 
us, such that it cannot be bridged. To attempt to do so svould be 
doing a disservice to the country. I have no impatience, no irri- 
tation in me. If I find that my hold has weakened I must with- 
draw in the interest of the Congress itself. 

I have always derived my politics from ethics or religion and 
my strength is also derived by my deriving my politics firom 
ethics. It is because I swear by ethics and religion that 1 find 
myself in politics. A person who is a lover of his country is bound 
to take lively interest in politics otherwise he Mrill not be able to 
carry on his avocation with peace. I came into tlte Congress with 
my religion. 

The time has arrived when I should watch you and see 
whether I can take you as far as necessary. 

I had not in the past the slightest difficulty in carrying Rajaji 
with me, his intelligence as well as his heart, but since this office 
question cropped up, I saw that our thoughts were running m 
different directions. 1 see that I cannot carry him now. along 
with me. It is vital for me therefixe to ask for absolution. Inter- 
nal dissensions sure a small thing. We have now concoitrated suffil- 
dently on them. If you cannot come to a decirion about external 
aggression, you cannot come to a decision riiout intemal dis- 
sensions. My mind does not make a vital distinction between 
the two. I have deliberately put in the resolutkm the expreMion 
‘tqien mmd’. You have said that we can mount to powet by 
am-violent means but you doubt the atnlity to retain and con- 
■tffidate it except through an army. The little po lice fisree that I 
have in ««i"d %rill not be sufficient to cope with big disorden 
we have, as a natiim, sitfiicient non-vkdence in tis^ or in 
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Ollier words we qiply non-vudence to peditks. The technique of 
DQn-vkdence is different from that of violenoe. We shut our eyes 
to the fact that our control on the masMs, over even our rqpste^ 
Gongressmen is meffective. The native respmise is there. In 
positive response both fail. It is not our fault exactly. Millions 
are concerned. Even a military programme could not have been 
complete in 20 years. We must therefore be patient. If the masses 
have wmi independence by non>violence, Aey can also retain it 
by non-vkdence. 

Twenty years is nothing for the country. Our non>'nolence wras 
restricted to capturing power. We are successful as against the 
British, but we failed against our own people. At several places 
we have had violent demonstrations by Congressmen and Congress 
Committees. Hence our difficulties and my insistence that we 
must develop non*violence. This is the time; otherwise we will 
cut a sorry figure. Rajaji is right that if I beUeve that the Con- 
gress is with me 1 am living in a fool’s paradise. I have plunged 
with my eyes open. I played with fire when I enter^ into 
partnership with Muslims. Hindus said the Muslims would organize 
themselves. They did. 1 have one measure fmr the whole of 
mankind. 

I have been thinking seriously about the weaknesses that have 
crept into the Congress, but always in the hope that I will carry 
you further when the time comes. When Bhulabhai said we are 
committing ourselves he is right and not right. A document is 
to be reskd together with commas and semi-colons. Today we 
have the choice between weapons of destruction and non-violence 
Car internal and external purposes. We have got to make the 
choice. Let us say good-bye to non-violence if we must. Today 
non-violence, tomorrow violence — this is our attitude. We don’t 
know what we shall do in future. Let alcme tomorrow, let us 
ask ounelves: dudl we shoulder the rifle now? Bhulabhai spoke 
of 1 100 officers. This does not move a single muscle of mine. My 
horison extends to the submerged millions. The 1100 are lost in 
dud ocean. 1 wall never be able to forgive myself if I take a false 
step. If you don*t cmne to Riyaji’s position today you will come 
to it tomorrow. If you have imbibed imn-violenoe in jBactice wdl 
and good; Car myit^ 1 go on with h in my pocket, in my heart 
and mind. 1 shall try to convert my peoftie and See vdiat is in 
store for me; in die allemative we must give our petqde military 
training but that for ouesdva and not fiv the enqiire. The emfUK 
is tottering. The sun on it as fast setting. If we lack faitfa in 
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nooiifkitoce let ut organise for vioience. I koM w wUl fail. 1 
agree with Maulana Saheb that thoae who Mart with wdeiioe for 
M=IM«f«ce end with aggre«bn. He hM. q»«ted hk own ^ 
TehgioniM. I have got this {necioos thing for which 1 want to 
live. I don’t wrant to be instrumental in militarising the imati- 

es. A non-violent soldier will not be despised. He may be a 

consumptive, but he will give a better account of 
the tallest Pathw. I want you to seriously examine Rajqji's 
position and see if you can adopt it; o^erwrise he should be al- 
lowed to go away. Our readings on non-violence differ at tlds 
moment. Let him carve out a pmition for himself. He must 
agitate even if he is in a hopeless minority. I started alone, 
but soon I enjoyed a vast majority. He should strain every 
nerve to persuade the Working Committee or reconstitute the 
Committee of those who are not saturated with non-vitdence 
up to the point I have stated. 

You should allow me to carry the message as I know it. 
The country will not lose by this twofold division if we are 
honest. We must all act according to our views. It fUls me 
with intense pleasure that everyone has spoken frankly. Visual- 
izing the position as it changes from moment to moment we 
have to find out what part we can each of us play in the drama. 
Let Jawaharlal take the lead. He wrill express himself forcibly. 

I shall be in hb pocket.' 

Wardha Office Satyagraba File, 1940-41. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial 
Museum and Library 


291. SPEECH AT CONGRESS WORKING 
COMMITTEE MEETING 


IJ«(y5/7, 194<f\ 

OANDHiji: If Rajaji’s dridl reflects the Congress mind it 
must be accepted. If it does not and if it is the perwnal 0|M- 
nion of some members it is necessary to know where the 
gress mind lies. In order to know this at the present moment 
no resolution be passed. You must boldly face the situMim. 
You must recognize that the non-violence that we have hither- 
to offered is (Afferent fipmn true non-violence. The non-viotenoe 

* After this Gandhi^ srididrew his draft and O. R a i agepa l a- 

dsari ri»>»»t his draft before the Woridog CoBaaittee Ibr its e o n aide r atio n . 
For the draft, sift Appendix lU. 
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of the CongrcH fqw a entt only the reststaace of tiie weak. It 
is passive reastance^ the expression vdiich was flung in my fime 
in Afrka and idii^ I resisted. It does not satisfy me; bm die 
country wnll be free fiom the incubus of doubt. Whenever we 
have tried mm-vkflence of the strong we have miseraUy failed. 

The business the members of the Working Committee 
diould be to ascertain where the Congress mind lies. They should 
go to the provinces auid quietly ascertain the opinion there. 
This will give us the ofunton of the general rqn of Congress* 
men. We will then come with better and more accurate infbr* 
mation. Each <me may try to influence the members in his 
favour up to a point. If we find that Rajaji's proposition reflects 
the pc^Milar will we should allow it to be work^. I am not 
satisfied with it. But then I pledge everything from the stand- 
pmnt of non-violence. 

I feel that the drafr will be accepted by the Government. 
If it can be then I hold independence too would be swallowed. 
The question of independence should not be taken in a luke- 
urarm manner. This %vill be tactically wrong. If we really mean 
what we say in the draft we should 1^ prepared to put forth the 
best war effort o£ which we are capaUe. I feel we can get both 
our independence and national government, not one in which 
all the parties will be represented, but it will be a transference of 
power to the Cong^ress, if the Government arc assured that the 
Congress will participate fully in the war effort. But this will 
mean we have said goodbye to non-violence. The Government 
is anxious to get the Congress. They arc resourceful to get other 
tools if they cannot get die Congress. At present they are doubt- 
ful if they can get full assistance from the Congress even if 
they transfer power to die Congress. I have never allowed them 
to think that they will get even one soldier from the Congress. 
All they can get from it is moral support. They realize it. They 
wei{^ Ae two things: (1) what the)rget in a voluntary manner 
from pdier parties and (2) the moral support of the Congress. 
But if we go and say that the resources of India are at the 
of the British I have no doubt they will accept the 
Congress demand. The question is whether it is an outlook 
wfai^ you can countenance. I have a thousand objections but 
tisey^ wre based on non-vitflcBM. 

qinsnoM: How does the motal siqipoft of die Got^reis hdp dieiB? 

OANOBiji: Britain rases in the estimatkm of the whole 
world* It means it seda eagerly the nqifMirt of an organttation 
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wWeh has fimcdoned non-videiitfy tar 20 yoacs. Thof wfll 
iayr*We will rathw have your support Own the support of oOwr 
purOcA’ TTiey will make an appeal to non*violent India. I am 
tak i ng a lofty view of the mor^ support. They have to make 
their dioice between India which represents fiarce and Oiis in* 
calculable force of non>vioIence. Them are two disnmUar fiuroes. 
If they say they will rather have this moral support, it will he a 
ti^endous thing. It is not a mechanical proce» at alt It is a 
vital process. 

If you want to do justice to the Congressmen, you must 
quietly go and ascertain their opinion. If we find that they 
have no true non-violence we must make an honest declara* 
tion. We will have done our duty. Then we must arm our- 
selves. If we do so in an open and sincere manner, we %vilt 
overcome other organizations. I know the workings of viol* 
ence. I always put it side by side with non-violence. I do not 
feel for one moment that I represent only mysdf in holding 
the extreme view that I do. I feel, 1 represent the dumb imnd 
cf India. If I had physical strength and went to the people I 
am sure they would say yes to my proposition. 1 know how to 
put it to the masses in their language. . . . 

Such help rendered will go in favour of India. It will mean 
that we tried our best to save the sinkiiq; ship. They say: *Oive 
us a helping hand when we are drowning.’ We can reply: 'We 
are trained in the school of adversity. We fought nobly and 
non-violently. We give you this help now that you are sinking.' 
There is nothing wrong in such an attitude.* 

Waniha OfRoe Satyagrah* File. 194041. Courtety: Nchni Meawtiai 
MuKum and Library 


292. LETTER TO AMBIT KAUR 


Nbw Dxun, 
>/y [7)>, 1940 

cm, AMUT, 

I got your letter. Your artide will be puUbhed. It It good. 
I shall read the translation. I am reading the t r a ndationt of other 

< In the light of dw dtKuidaiis C. Ri^ivefwiadMd recast to draft. Par 
the draft as it emerged finally fitwn the diMvasione, tUf Agpenw ItL 
3The er^inal hm "8", but dm poanaatk bsais dttdass *>1^ T*, 
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artida. The work here wiU piobaUy be anqrleted today. It if 
very hot here. 1 am keqiing health. 

Weuitti fimm 

Eavo 

Srki Rajkumam Amur Kaoe 

MANOaVlLU 

Simla W 

From the Hindi origiaitl: C.W. 4239. CSourtety: Amrit Kaur. Abo CJL 
7872 


293, *A CRT IN THE WILDERNESS* I' 
wilcia <KmM 6 wf: ft a 

Bapuji Aney [on his %ray back from Simla]* paid a flying 
visit to me at D^lhi on Saturday. Whether we work together or 
seem to be working in opposite directions, his love for me en> 
dures, and so he never misses an oppmtunity to look in wherever 
I may be. He expresses himself fireely tefore me, and often 
shares with me a verse or two from his inexhaustible store. 
During his Delhi visit he sympathized with me for my having had 
to sever my connection with the Congress, but he really congratu- 
lated me. 

They should, I think, leave you in peace, and let you go your 
way. 1 read your appeal to every Briton*. It will fall on deaf ears. 
But that does not matter to you. You cannot help telling them what 
you feel to be their Jhanu (duty). But it is not strange that they 
will not listen to you — seeing that the Congress itself did not listen to 
you at the critical moment. When even sage Vyasa failed to make 
himself heard, how should others faR better? He had to conclude 
hb great epic — AfaAeMarata with a verm which reveab the cry of 
hb souL 

* The Gidarati original of tbb was published in HartbahabKa, 14-7-I940. 
Thb traasladoa b taken firom Uarymt, 

* hands uprabed I cry: 

„(Biit none Bsient to me) 
iMuHtma yidds both erdb and Ansa; 

Why b dmt dhannn not obaervod?" 

’The Oidamli venion does not have dib. 

^Kdr pp. 22941. 
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YfUk thii he cited the vene I have quoted at die head of due 
article. He thereby strengthened my faith, and also showed 
Imw difficult was the way I had chosen. 

And yet it has never seemed to me so difficult as it is 
imagined to be. Though the Sardar’s way and mine seem to 
diverge today, it does not mean that our hearts also diverge. It 
was in my power to stop him from seceding from me. But it 
did not seem to be proper to do so. And it would have been 
morally wrong to strive with Rajaji in what he firmly regarded 
as his clear duty. Instead, therefore, of dissuading Rajiji I en> 
couraged him to follow his course. It was my clear duty to 
do so. If I have the power to carry my experiment of ahimsa 
to success in an apparently new field, if my faith endures, and if 
I am right in thinking that the masses are fundamentally non- 
violent, Rajaji and the Sardar will again be vrith me as before* 

What are these apparently new fields for the operation of 
non-violence? Those who have followed the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolutions and writings in Harijm are now fruniliar with 
these. Non-violence in its operation against constituted author- 
ity is one field. We have exercised this up to now with a fair 
amount of success, and 1 have always described it as the non- 
violence of the weak. Tliis non-violence may be said to have 
come to stay with Congressmen. 

The other field is the exercise of ahimsa in internal dis- 
turbances — Hindu-Muslim riots and the like. We have not 
been able to show visible success in tlic exercise of ahimsa in this 
field. What then should the Congressmen do when internal 
chaos is so imminent? Will they return blow for blow, or will 
they cheerfully bend their heads to receive violent blows? T^e 
answer to this is not so easy as we might think. Instead of going 
into the intricacies, I should say that Congressmen should try to 
save the situation by laying down their lives, not by taking any. 
He who meets death without striking a blow fulfils his duty cent 
per cent. The result is in God’s hands. 

But it is clear that this non-violence is not the non-violence 
rf the weak. It does not give one the joy of jml-going. One am 
have *ha» joy and also cover thereby tbe ill-will one harbours in 
Km breast against the Government. One can a ls o non-co-operate 
with the Government. But where swords, knives, lathis and 
stones are fi-eely used, what is a man to do nngl^ha^ed? Is 
it for one to receive these deadly blows with ill-wili in 

one’s heart? It is clear that it Is imposd^ m do S(b unless one 
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it satnrtted with charity. It v only he who fedi mie with 
his <qq;xment that can recdve hi» blowi as dioi^ Oiey were so 
many floweis. Even me such man, if God favours him, can do 
die worlc of a thousand. It requires soul fmee — moral courage-^’ 
of die highest type. 

Ilw man or wmnan who can di^lay this non-vidence of the 
Innve can easily stand agaimt external invasion. This is the 
third field for the exercise of nm^vudence. The Congress Working 
Committee were of opinion that, while it mights be poanble for 
us to cxerdse ahimsa in internal disturbances, India has not 
the strength to exercise ahimsa against the invasion of a foreign 
foe. This thdr want of faith has distressed me. I do not be* 
heve that the unarmed millions o£ India cannot exercise ahimsa 
with success in this wide field. It is for Congressmen to reassure 
the Sardar, vdiose faith in alumsa of the strong has for the mo- 
ment been shaken, that ahimsa is the only weapon that can suit 
India in the fields mentioned. Let no one ask, “But what about 
the martial races in India?” For me that is all the more 
reason why Congressmen should train themselves to defend their 
country with a non-violent army. This is an entirely new ex- 
periment. But who, save the Congress, is to try it — the Congress 
which has tried it successfully in one field? It is my un- 
shakable faith that, if we have a sufficient number of non- 
violent soldiers, we are sure to succeed even in this new field, 
apart from the saving of the needless waste of crores of rupees. 

I am therefore hoping that every Gujarati Congressite — ^man 
and woman — will declare their adherence to ahimsa and reas- 
sure the Sardar that they will never resort to violence. Even if 
there is sure hope of success in the exercise of violence, they will 
not prder it to the exercise of non-violence. We are sure to 
learn by our mistakes. “We fall to rise, are baffied to fight 
^tter, deep to wake.” 

Oh nut Train to Wardka, July 7, 1940 
Mupm, 13-7-1940 
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It n strange that what 1 would not do in response to the 
advice of a correspondent* I have to do almost immediatdy 
after the refusal thou^, 1 feel, for a very cogent reason. Since 
my main articles will henceforth be written in Gujarati, I 
would not like their unauthorized translations appearing in the 
Press. I have suffered much from mistranslations when 1 used 
to vrritc profusely in Gujarati and had no time myself to 
produce simultaneous English translations. 1 have arranged diis 
time for such translation in En^bh and Hindustani. 1 would 
therefore ask editon and publishers kindly to regard English and 
Hindusuni translation rights as reserved. 1 have no doubt foat 
my request will be respected. 

On the Train to Warora, July 8, 1940 
Harijm, 13-74940 


295. COMRESS MEMBERSHIP AND NON-VIOLENCE^ 

A Punjabi Congressman writes: 

Gan dime %vlio openly declare that they do not believe in non- 

violenoe be Congreu memben, can they lake part in Gulii||hara* cek- 

bratiom, and what siiouki one do if such men be in a minority in a 

Congreu committee? 

Now that 1 am out OT the Congress guidance,* my optnion 
has little weight I cannot say what dixtsion the Congress will 
give on your questions.’ But I am quite clear that those udio 
do not bdieve in non-violence cannot bdong to the Gongrev. I 

’Sadsb Kalelkar; etdr pp. 16Z-S. 

^ The Oidaiaii original of this was pu bli sh e d m UmifmtmSm, 3lh7-IM(ll. 
This translation is taken fran HsrgMS. 

’Ahmed Shah Abdali Day 

*The Gtyarati otigiaal has: “sdwn the Gengreu is undergofog so many 
changes**. 

’The Gujarati here adds: *T also fcd diat Congressmen should not 
ask me such questions and also that I ought not to answer them. 1 dull 
hoarever answer diu quesdon sinoe I must** 
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am alio dear that no Ckmgrennian can take part in cddirations 
inch as GuJughanu If you find youndf in a minmity, the 
non-violent way tor you is to urithdraw fiom the Committee. 

On Dauu-WAuniA Teain, July 8, 1940 
/fanjaa, 13-7-1940 


29e. ABOUT THE WAZHUSK 

Waziristan is one of the r^;ions on the border of the Fron- 
tier Province. Everybody kno%v8 that there are a number cS 
tribes living on the north-western frontier of India. The popular 
notion about them is that they are bom only to rob and plunder 
and harass the British Government. Both these notions are far re- 
moved fiom reality. These trans-border* tribes are bora and bred in 
extreme poverty. Life among their native hiUs is a tale of chronic 
hardship and internecine strife. India comes handy to them for 
satisfying their pecuniary need by raiding. Besides, there sure not 
lacking people who in order to serve their own political ends sure 
resuly to misguide them and set them on the wrong path. Our 
knowledge about these tribes, therdTore, is almost confined to their 
raiding surtivities. Khsm Ssdieb has told me that these tribesmen 
are very simple and innocent by nature. 

Whenever I have visited the Frontier Province I have tried to 
go across and msJce suxjusuntance writh these tribes. My first effort 
in this direction wsu made at the time oi the Irwin-Gsmdhi Pturt. 
I had to give it up su Lord Irwin ssud his Government would feel 
embsuTtused. I next sought permission through correspondence but 
wsu equally unsucessful. I renewed the attempt at the time of 
my first Frontier tour smd interviewed H.E. the Governor in that 
b^alf, but he could not give or nuher could not obtsun for me 
the necessary permission. Recently the Frontier Provincial Con- 
gress Committee tried to send a dq>utation among the Waziris not 
with any political motive but simply to do wdfare woric. But the 
permiaikm coidd not be obtained. The Working Committee has 
now decided to send a deputation oondsting of Shri Bhulabhai 
Desai and Janab Asaf Ali. Let us hc^ die deputation lyill be 
given the necessary permisnon. 

* Oujwati original of diis was pu b l is hed in 14-7-1940. 

This translatkn is ttkm from Hm^mu 

*Tlie Gvyaiati venkm has **010 \tteiris aad ether 
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The direct cf the Working Goiiiinittee*t raolutioait not fwll* 
deal. Its puipM amply is to fold out hour help can be rendered 
to the Ixmier tribes and friendly relations culdvatod with them. It 
ill oomporB with our dignity to be in constant dread of dieBS. 
Ignorance is at die root of most of our fears. If 1 suspected my 
neighbour, naturally 1 would be afraid of him. But if I cast out 
my suspicion, the fear would automatically go. For years are have 
proceeded on the assumption that the authorities vrould under no 
circumstances idlow us to cultivate friendly relations with the 
border tribes. The Government, on their side, have, under the 
spell of their pet bogey,* spent crorcs of rupees on building 
forts and block houses and on sending out military expeditions 
into the tribal territory. It should be a duty of the Congress to 
try to cultivate sincere and friendly relations with these folk. The 
proposed step of the Working Committee is, therefore, to be wel- 
comed. Let us hope that the Congress, having begun the effort, 
will pursue it to the end. 

On the Train to Wardha, July 8, 1940 
Harijan, 13-7-1940 


297. IS ISLAM INSPIRED?* 

A writer in a Muslim paper has suggested that, if I regard 
Islam as an inspired religion and Muhammad as the Prophet 
of God, I should declare my belief, so that Mussalmans* doubts 
may be dispelled and Hindu-Muslim unity may possibly be more 
easily achieved. I read the suggestion about a month ago, but I 
did not think it necessary to respond to it. But as nowadays 
I read as many Muslim papers as I can, in order to acquaint 
myself with the Muslim mind, and as I find them so full of 
p oit on and conscious or unconscious untruths, 1 feel it necessary 
to redeclare my opinion about Islam, though 1 think it is well 
known. 

I certainly regard Islam as one of the inspired religions, 
and therefore the Holy Koran as an impired bocic a^ Muhanunad 
as one ol the propheu. But even so I r^ard Hinduism, Chris- 
tianity, Zoroastrianism as in^iired religions. The names of many 

tlbeGinarati has "Out atte$P*. 

Gtdaraii origiaal of dib «m puMiihwl in MwffaaiaaAa, 14>7-1M0 . 
TUs is tahen firaas « sr » s t . 
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of diem have beoi already feifotten, fiir die anqde reasim that 
dioM rdigkme and daiee prophets related to the pardciilar ages 
fcr arhich and peoples fijr whom they flouridied. Some prind* 
pal refigioDS are extant. After a study of those religi^ to 
die exte nt it was possible fiir me, 1 have come to the co^usioo 
that, if it is premier and necessary to discover an underlying unity 
mnong all rdl^^iiMis, a master-key is needed. That masterhey is 
that <k truth and non-violence. When I unlock the chest of a 
rel^;ion with this master-key, 1 do not find it difficult to discover 
itt likeness with other religions. When you look at these religions 
as to many leaves of a tree they seem so different, but at the trunk 
they are me. Unless and until we realize this fundamental unity, 
wart in the name religim will not cease. These are not 
confined to Hindus and Mussalmans alone. The pages of world 
history are toiled with the bloody accounts of these religious 
wars. Religion can be defended only by the purity of its adher- 
ents and their good deeds, never by their quarreb with those 
of other laiths. 

On the Train to Wardka, July 8, 1940 
Hrnjan, 13-7-1940 


298. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

On thx Train, 
Jair «, 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

Here are two more translations corrected. Both are good. 
The Mastum* captivated me. It had the force of the <Ni^;inal. 
Of course it was easy. You have sem what happened at the 

w.a 

Love. 

Bato 

Fireai the origjaal: O.W. 3981. Oourteqr: Amrit Kaur. A1 m» G.N. 7290 


* vm **What the Mmtmi SayS*, pp. 197« 



299. THE DELHI mOLUrrOJf 

1 have just seen the news that U»e Woriung Gommtttee*t Cue- 
fill resolution^ has been released to the Pre«, It was paaed in 
tny jMrcsence, but I wanted to say nothing before it was actual- 
ly released for publication. It will be a {uofbund nUstafce to 
suppose that the memben passed the five solid days in wraag- 
Ui^. They had to discharge a heavy responsibiUty. Though 
lopcally the resolution is no departure from the Ran^;arh resot- 
tttion^ it is an undoubted dej^rture from its sfdrit. The letter 
often remains constant, the spirit changes. Up to now for one 
reason or another the Congress policy was; No participation in 
the war e;mept for the moral influence that the Gongren can 
exercise if the vital demand was satisfied of Britain's own free 
will. Such was not the position of all the members of the Work- 
ing Committee. Hence at the optical moment every member 
had to make up his or her mind independently of the rest. 
The five days were days of tremendous heart-searching. I had 
produced a draft resolution* which almost all thought was the 
best, if they could bring to bear a living belief in non-violence 
through and through, or if they could truthfully say that such was 
the belief of thdr constituencies. Some had neither and some had 
individually the required faith. Only Khan Saheb was clear so 
far as his own faith and that of his beloved Khudai Khidmat- 
gars were concerned. So he had decided even after the last 
Wardha resolution that he had no place in the Congress. He 
had a iqiecial mission and a special duty to his followers. So the 
Working Committee gladly permitted him to retire from the 

* The resohidoD, paned oa July 7, called far '’acknoMdedgaeat by 
GieatBriiam of the complete independence of India” and as an immediate 
step in giring eSeM to it, the conititutioa at the centre of a provUmal 
Nadenal Government. It declared that ”if these measures are adopted, it wQI 
du; Qongieas to throw m iu full weight in the effiwta far die «Aedve 
of the Defence of the country.” Viii Appendix IV. 

>Thu, vdule reiterating oonqdete independence as die oaly thhig ao> 
to the people of India, denounced the declaratioo, by die MtUi 
Government, of >»»««« as a bdligercnt eountty and said, ”Gon|pesnnen, sad 
Aeie "wd** the Congress influence, cannet fat dm ptmeoidon at dW 
War widt men, money or maSeriaL” 

’Kfapp. 240-5. 
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CSongrcH. By retirii^ he lervet the GoogreH all the more even 
as I hope to do. Wlu> knows that those us who retire may 
not be aUe to give our comrades the faith they seem, for the 
moment, to have lost? 

Riyi^ was the framer of the resolution. He was as certain of 
his position as 1 was of mine. His persistency, coun^ and utter 
humility brou^t him converts. Sardar Patd was his greatest 
prize. He would not have even thought oTlwinging up his resid- 
utkm if 1 had chosen to prevent him. But 1 give my comrades 
the same credit Sat earnestness and self*con£dence that I claim Sat 
myselC 1 had Imig known that we were drifting away from each 
other in our outlodc upon the pditical problems that face us. He 
will not allow me to say that his is a departure firom ahimsa. He 
daums that his very ahimsa has led him to the point which culmi* 
nated in his resolution. He dunks that I sufler from obsession owing 
U> too much brooding <mi ahims a. He almost thinks that my vision 
is Uurred. It was no use my returning the cmnpliment though 
half joking I did. 1 have no proof, save my faith, to questkm his 
counter frutb. That is evidently aheurd. 1 could not carry the Com* 
mittee with me at Wardha and so I got my absolution. I at once 
saw as dear as daylight that, if my position was not accepuble, 
Rajaji’s was the only real alternative. I therefore encoun^ed him 
to persist in his effort, though all the while 1 hdd him to be hope* 
lesdy in the wrong. And by exanplary patience, skill and consider* 
ateness towards his opponents he got a gt^ majority, five 
remaining neutral. I had a fearful moment. Generally such resol- 
utions are not carried by the majority vote. But at this juncture 
unanimity was not to be expected. 1 advised that Rajaji’s resolution 
should be enforced. And so at the last moment the nnmfwj ftff 
dedded that the resolution should go forth to the wmrid. 

It was necessary for the public to have this background to the 
tremendous step the Committee have taken fi»r good or ill. Those 
Congressmen who have a living faith in the non-vidence of the 
strong will naturally abstain. For the moment, however, what they 
can do is wholly irrelevant. Rajhi’s resolution rq»csents the con- 
ddered policy of the Congress. Non*Congressnten, %»ho were eager 
for the Cosq^m to be firm of my rdigious Inas to adq>t a purely 

political attitude, shouMwdcome the resdutxm and support it udiol^ 
heaftedly. So ^uld the Muslim League, and even the Princes 
who think of India more than their fmndpalitiea. 

The Rritiah Government have to mak*! didr 
denoe diey cannot uddihold unless their wisdom is » much bhnred 
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ai Rajftji daims that mine is. If independence is reoogidxed, dte 
acceptance of the other part of the resohition follows as a matter of 
course. The question is: Do they want to impress hdp firnn India 
by virtue of their rulership over India, or will they have die hdp 
diat a firee and independent India can give? My individual ad* 
vice has already gone. My help always has been promised. Accept* 
ance of that advice can but enhance their heitMsro. But if diey 
cannot accept it, 1 advise, as a disinterested but staunch friend, 
that the British (^vemment should not reject die hand of friendship 
offered by the Congress. 

Sevaorau, July 8, 1940 
HmjoH, 13.7-1940 

300. MYSORE LAWYERS 

Several Mysore lawyers who had tak«i part in the Mysore sat- 
yagraha struggle have been disbarred by the Mysore Chief Court. 
The last victim is Shri H. C. Dasappa, a most respected Mysorean 
and a practitioner of twenty years' standing. Serious as the disbar- 
ring of a member belonging to a liberal profession must be, such 
cases have happened before now on insufficient or purely political 
grounds. Such injustices have to be borne with resignation and 
fortitude. But the order of the Chief Judge in Shri Dasappa’s case 
as reported in The Hindu has made for me most painful reading. 
Shri Dasappa had the hardihood to defy a magistrate's order imt to 
address meetings in a part of Mysore, and had the equal hardihood 
under my instructions to advise satyagrahi prisoners to boycott 
the departmental inquiry by Justice Nagesvar Iyer. For these 
grave offences Shri Dasappa has been disbarred for ever. He will 
be reduced to penury, if the Judges amid help it as^ if thdr ver- 
dict has any potency beyond the paper oo which it is writ^, Shri 
f>af^iwa becomes a man ivithout a character, to be desfrised and 
shunned by society. 1 happen to know Shri Dasappa personally. 
1 hold him to be a man of spotless character a^ unimpeachable 
honesty. He has been manfully ttriving to practise non-violence to 
the best of his abUity. He has done what many patriots, lawyers or 
no lawyers, have done m Bntisb India . And nowadays the Judges 
take no notice of their conduct, and the public have made of tbm 
heroes. Advocate Bhulabhai has been Advocate-General of the 
Hi^ Court. He has defied laws. So has AdvocMe 
and so has Chakravarti Rgjagpualachafi They hwe 

72-17 
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not been diriMand. Two of them have been Mtniilen in tbcfr 
Pkovinoei. FtiUic inqiiniei have been boyootted beGxe now %nth 
inqwntty. Neither the honour nor the character of duee adio 
have brought about eudi boyootte have been impugned. In my 
opinion the Judgee of the Mysore Court have forgotten t faemscl ve i 
in ddtvering th^. judgment. Shii Dasappa has not suffioed. He 
will rise in die esti m ation of the peofde of Mysore. But I make 
bold to say the Mysore Judges have suffared by allowing them- 
adves to be carried away by prgudice. 

Such travesty of justice has haf^iened befiire now. A Durban 
Magistrate who was carried away by smne stupid |»rgudice had 
oimdemned an innocent man. His judgment was revened and 
the Supreme Court cmidenuied it in such scathing terras that the 
Magistrate had to be removed. The Judges cf the martial law 
days in the Punjab were not removed, but many were thoroughly 
disgraeed because they bad pronounced judgments idiich could 
not be supported by evidence before them. This Mysore judg- 
ment is worse than the Punjab judgments. Then there was panic. 
Murders had been ommmtted by the mob, and eminent men were 
tried not by mdinary courts but by martial law tribunals. In My- 
sore nodiing of the kind has happened. The Ctud* Judge’s order 
is a cool and calculated attack on the honour <d' a man who 
could not defend himself against redcleis statements from the Bench. 
Judges sometimes finget, as these Mysore gentlemen have dcme, 
that there is the bar of public opinion vdiich is no respecter of 
pcnooie 

My oondolenoe and pity go out to the Judges udio have 
iddiver^ a judgment whidi, let me hope, in their rooler mcmientB 
they will r^fret. For Shri Dasappa and his colleagues who have 
been disband I have nothing but congratulations. I would adc 
them to turn the punishment into a blessing. It is wdl that they 
cannot appear befree Judges who can be so grossly prgudiced as 
die Mysore Jud^ have proved themselves to be. Let these lawyers 
be proud of their poverty wUcb will be probably their lot now- Let 
dbem remember Thoreau’s saying diat possession of riches is a 
crime and poverty a virtue under an uigust administration. This 
is an eternid maxim Ibrsatyagrafak. Tte disbiurred lawyers have 
a rare opportunity of so renwdeHing their lives that diey can 
ahvaya be idxive want Let ttMai iremendier that pracdoe ct law 
oug^ not to mean more taldag dafly dum, say, a vfflage carpess* 
let’s wage. Let dwm make tedonlM effarli to produce su^ a 
state of affidit in Mysore diat die travesty of the nature I have dcs^ 
ciiM owy become Imp cs dii l e . It is no pleasure to me to have to 
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write i» ttrongjy tt I have done. But I could do no la» if 1 wat 
to aerire Truth. 

Sevaorak, Jidy 9, 1940 
ffarym, 13-7.1940 

SOL THE LATE CHANGAMACUERRT nmU* 

The readers must have learnt about the death of Shri Quuti- 
ganacheny R. Parameswaran PiUai of Travanoore. He was me 
of the true and consistent Harijan sevaks. He wu a retired Judge 
of the Travsmcore High Court. He was a member of the Executive 
Council (d* the Harijan Sevak Sangh. As a man he was most un- 
assuming and lovable. His secretary sends me the fbUowing pathetic 
account cd'his death.* 

Death prompted the feast* As the secretary truly says he ate 
to live. But G<ri confounds our wisdom when He wants to take 
us unwmry. None of us can boast that we would do better than 
the late sevak. It wiU be creditable if we can close our lives as 
did this 'great Harijan sevak. May God bless his qnrit and give 
courage to his widow and family to bear their Ion, and let me ht^ 
that they will follow in his footsteps. 

Sbvaoram, July 9, 1940 
Harijim, 13-7-1940 


302. SUBHAS BABU 


On the return journey U> Wardha a young man at Nagpur 
station ariced why the Working Ccmunittee had not taken any no- 
tice of SuUias Baku’s arrest*. 1 was in nlence and to gave no 
reply but torit note ct the reasonable question. I have no dmdM 
that h undre ds if not thousands mutt have asked themaelves the 
question the young man put at Nagpur. It is true that Subhas 
Brim is an cx-Ratiitnq>ati of tbe Oaagtem twice deeted in auooea- 
rion. He has a record of great tacrifioe to his credk. Hekaleader 


*This it net iq i r e ducri 


'*Noies*. 
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bom. All these quatitiei ahme will not ivsurrant a protot against 
the anrest. The Worldng Committee would be boui^ to take no* 
tice of it if it could be condemned on merit. Subhas Babu did not 
defy the law with the permission of the Congress. He has frank* 
ly and courageously defied even the Wmking Ckmunittee. If he 
had asked fixr permission to raise any side issue for battle at the 
present juncture, the Committee would, I think, have refused it. 
Hundreds of issues greater importance can bit discovored. But 
the country’s attention is for the moment rivetted upon one single 
issue. Preparations are being made to take up direct action at the 
proper time on that issue, 'nierdbre, if the Working Committee 
had taken any action, it would have been one of disapprobation. 
That the Committee would not do. I mi^t also have ignored 
the youth’s renurk. But I felt that no harm could occur by my put- 
ting this arrest in its proper setting. The arrest of a big man 
like Subhas Babu is no small matter. But Subhas Babu has laid 
out his plan of battle with deliberateness and boldness. He thinks 
that his way is the best. He honestly thinks that the Working 
Committee’s way is wrong, and that nothing good will come out 
of its “procrastination”. He told me in the friendliest manner 
that he would do what the Working Committee had failed to do. 
He was impatient of delay. I told him that, if at the end of his 
plan there was swany during my lifetime, mine would be the first 
tel^am of congratulation he would receive. If while he was con- 
ducting his campaign 1 became a convert, I should whole-heartedly 
acclaim him as my leader and enlist under his banner. But I 
warned him that his way was wrong. 

My opinion, however, matters little. So long as Subhas Babu 
considers a particular course of action to be correct, he has the 
right, and it is his duty, to pursue it urh^er the Congress likes 
it or not. 1 told him he would be more in the right if he resigned 
firom foe Congress altogether. My advice did not commend itp 
acM’ to him. Even ao, if success attends his effort and India gaim 
herfifeedom, it will justify his rebdlion, and foe Congress will 
not only not condemn hii rebdlioa but wdeome him as a saviour. 

In aatyagraha a courted imprisonment carries its own praise. 
There can be no protest against an imprisonment for a bresich of 
foe current law foe land. On foe contrary, foe practice has 
been to omgratulate arrested dvil resbten and invite Oongressmoi 
jto imitate than. It is obvious that dm Cmninittee could not do ao 
in Sifohas Babu’s case. La me remadt in pairing dial the Gcan* 
mittee has taken no notice of the numerous ancsts and iaq»aori- 
menti that have taken place even of prominent Ckmgreasmen. It 
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does not mean tlmt the Gommittee does not fed anything about 
theim But in life’s battle there is sudi a thing as a mute -sub* 
mi^n to many a wrong. If it is ddiberate, it generates stiengdi 
whidi, the submission is well concch’ed, may well beotmie ir- 
resistible. 

SEVAtmAM, July 9, 1940 
Harijat^ 13-7-1940 

303, LETTER TO V. S. SRIMVASA SASTRI 

Sbvaoram, 
jfufy 9, 1940 

DEAR BROTHER, 

Have just read your letter. Your detachment* it nmply wtm- 
dcrful. Bapa* is an authority on many things — road-making, 
Harijans, Bhils, Society’s* affairs, forlorn causes, etc. But I never 
knew that he was an authority on interpreting Tulsidas. 1 should 
still cite Siu’s example for our women. My indtement has never 
gone beyond. But 1 must not weary you. Keep me always on the 
straight and narrow patlt. 

Love. 

M. K. G. 

From a factiinile; Mahatma: Lije of Mahaiidat Karamthaml OamOii, Vol. V, 
between pp. 3!i2 aud 353; aim Latins tf Stmtoofa Sattri, p. 3'^ 


304. LETTER TO VIJAYABEUN M. PAmHOU 


Sevaoram, 

Jtify 9 . 1940 


cm. VI JAVA, 

We arrived yesterday evening and Ba gave me the news that 
you haul bidden farewdl to Naranbhau^. I wau very happy to hear 
that. He was released from paun and you all are rdeas^ from 

t T. N. Jagadisaa expiaiot: **Sastriar’s fetter, which is not available new, 
was written Drain Poona ia the midst of an anvioiis crisis m the So c i e ty. 
This Ex* Gandhip’s reference to Sasiriar's de tachment .** 

2A.V. Thdhar 
3 SewauUs of latfia Soeiely 
^Adifeessee’s fiuher 
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wony. You ate ke^iiig up oottragci, but 1 can read your grief in 
yonr^letter. Bat do not grieve. Run domi here at loon ae p owible. 
Amridal it not here. 1 tad your lettert to him. 


Ba»o 

Fram • phetanat ef the GqiwBti: GJi(. 7130. Alio C,W..4622. Courteqr: 
VyoysbdiD M. Fucholi 

303. MOTE TO MUMMALAL C. SHAH 

i3ufy9,j940y 

It win not make much difference whether you wire or write. 
The proper thing would be to write a letter. It wiU certainly 
readi tmnonow. You may write and 1 abo wiU write. Gome and 
take away my letter. 

Bapu 

Pram a photmtat of the Gitlanti: G.N. 8534. Abo C.W. 7096. Courtcqr: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


306. LETTER TO MARGARETE SPIEGEL 

SaVAOItAM, Waroba, 
Jufy 9, 1940 

om. AMAtA, 

1 win keep in mind what you say and do the needful. 

Ktttmgijrm 

Bapo 

Dr. Maroarxtb Sraou. 

IVANBOB 

On. Back Bay Batbs 
Bombay, Fort 

ftem the Chtbrali origuial: Spiefcl ftpam. Goorteqr: Nehru Meaaorial 
Mmeum and tAcary 


* In a aote. dfailed 9-7>19«0, the nilirnirr had aoi«bt Goadhyib pemA- 
dm to aend a tdqpam to hb wib g a nch a a on dwt vsy dajb Iho 
abowa b a reply to that. 



307, LETTER TO VASANT lAL 


StVAOtAM, WaIIOBA, 

>£r 9. im 

BBAI VASANT LAL, 

My bles$ings to Chi. Bhaginthi and her husband. Let ui 
hope that the couple will be happy and will serve the country to 
die best of their ability. 

Batv 


From a pbomut of the Hiadi: C.W. 10236 


308, TELEGRAM TO AMRIT KAUR 


VikKORMUOKlt 

Jtfy 10, 1940 

Rajkumari Auarr Kaur 

Manorvolb 

Simla 

JOIN STATES CONFERENCE EXECUTIVE. LOVE. 

Bafu 


From the ongiiui]: C.W. 3963. Courteiy: Amrit Kaur. Aim GJ4. TSHtt 


309, LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Jwfy 10, 1940 

OBL AMRIT, 

Your 2 letters. I won't keep you quite letterkiL Wired to- 
day to say you can job the States G[onfi9«noe] Eaecudve. In 
bet I had a hand b your nomination. The matter jm n&md 
to f tWr And I approved* 1 fiufot to tell you about it> 

Even when I write b Gtijanti, its Hbdi has to fo. And 

26 S 
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now that I wrote that Appeal* something will appear In Ei^^ish 
too from my pen.* 

Ijove. 

Bapu 

Ffom lb« origimi: C.W. 3962 . Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7291 


m LETTER TO N, R, MALKANI 

SaVAORAM, Waroha, 
>/y //, 1940 

OBAR MALKANI, 

Nothing can be spared jtHt now from A.LS.A. I am trying 
to get some funds. You must do what you can there. Yours, I 
know, is a difficult task. If the Hindi Prachar work is too much 
for you, you should reject it. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Prof. N. Malkani 
Tilak Congress Bhavan 
Hyoerabao, Sind 

From a pliotottat: G.N. 939 


31 1, LETTER TO MARGARET JONES^ 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
July //, 1940 

MY DFJtR KAMALA, 

I was delighted to have your letter. . . .* Herewith one for 
Chandel.’ I am glad you liked your stay here. You will come 
again when you wish. 

Love. 

BUstiigt from 

Bapo 

A Mm iOa OM* p. 188 

* FM DP. 22941. 

aho **UaKiM»taat", 17.7.1940. 

* An Eai^HliMaiiiaa vrlm was doing village upGft wmk ia Kliedi after 
F. Mary Barr left iot South Africa; she adopted the Indian name Kamala. 

^OrnhsioB in the souioe 
’ KA the fbOowing itesn. 



312. LETTER TO CffAMBW 


Skvaoram, Waiumm, 
>/jr //, 1940 

BBAI CHANDEL, 

I was glad to have your very clear letter. If you can get 
away from Khedi it would be better for you to work in your 
own village. But if you go there you should go for good. How- 
ever, the first thing to consider is whether you can leave the 
Khedi work in a healthy condition; it should not be ruined by 
your departure. You had better come and stay with me for 
some days to talk it all over. 

BUumut fim 

Baeo 

Bapu-Maiiit Kya Dtkha Kj* pp. 188^9 


313. LETTER TO S. R. VENKA TRAMAM 


SeVAOEAU, WAROftA, 

Jutj //, 1940 

DEAR VENKATRAMAN, 

You should see Rajaji about tlie Tamil edition of Harijmi, 

Toms nintmht 

M. K. Gakdui 


Shri S. R. Venkatraman 
Servants op India SoaETV 
Royapettah 
Madras 

From a phototut: G.N. 10504 


* PNMnmUy the letter was dther in Hindi or Ot^wall. 



3J4, LETTER TO PURATAM J, BOON 

StVAOKAM, WaXOHA, 
July lu 1940 


COL PUKATAN, 

You have gives oie terrible nem. I did have Kune susp- 
cion. 

What fhoold be done ribout liquor? We muit not give up. 

Bapo 


Smu PuRATAN BoCH 
Harlan Aihram 
Sabarmati 
B. B. & G. I. Rly. 


From a pbotmttt of tbo GHimti: G.N. 9177 


315. LETTER TO PRABHAVATI 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 
Jufy 11, 1940 

out. PRABRA, 

How lazy you are! And you want an hninediate reply Grom 
me! If you have no work in Patna for the time being and if 
Jaytqtrakaih also wishes it, then take Rajen Babu’s permission 
and come here and improve your health. What prevents you 
fiom coming? If you are not going to Hazaribagh ri&er, we shall 
plan about the future if you come. 

Sudiiia is working in her own college Hospital in Delhi at 
present 

Vqaya's &ther has paaed away. She will perhtqn come 
here Ibr a few days. 

Bapo 

flrom a photostat of Gnjaiati: GJi|. 9545 


m 



SIS, LETTER TO CHM:RAirrA 


SlOAOII, Waimm, 
>ir /A 1940 

cm. GRAUtAlYYA, 

I got your letter. What you write about money ii not cor- 
rect Money is not everything in iht world. What can money 
do in a waterlen desert? I n^uied you numey out of a seme cf 
dnty. When you go home, it is your duty to eat at home. Mftiy 
diould you sp^ public money there? Whatever service is bdng 
rendered to you is not for money but for love. Am 1 paying any 
mtmey to Shannaji for his service to you? If we are h^thy, 
we need less mmiey. Gk)d has protected you till now and He 
will care for you in the future, too. Never hise courage and fiudi. 
I had gone to Delhi and there loo I talked to people about you. 
It will be very good if homoeopathy cures you. I hope you will 
recover completely. 

Hand over to Sharmaji the letter meant for him. 

Ktnkp/im 

Bapo 


From a photoitat of tbe Hindi: GJ4. 9111. Abo O.W. 9181 


5/7. LETTER TO MAMtLAL CANOHl 


SavAoaAM, Waioka, 
[After Jdf II, 19401* 


OBI. MAMILAL, 

Mary Barr is an excellent co-woriter. 
her hdp if she needs any. 


Take her home. Give 

BafO 


Aom a phoMtat of the Gidentl: GJf. 4918 
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3t8, LETTER TO RADHA 

Sevagram, Wasdba, 
July 12, 1940 

cm. KAOHA, 

I hope Modier’s pasnng away has not filled’ you MUth des- 
pair. She lived quite long, and God fulfilled many aspirations cf 
her. She has left you all in a happy state. Of course however 
long a mother lives the children are bound to miss her when lAie 
dies. One most bear the loss patiently. 

UtsMgt fim 
Bapu 

From • microiUm tS the Giysrati: M.M.U./XX1II 


319. LETTER TO PREMABEHN KANTAK 

Sevagram, Wardha, 
July 12, 1940 

CHI. PREMA, 

1 got your letter surrendering all. Nothing less could be 
eapected of you. Do not worry about me. I know no such 
thing as despair. The Workii^ Committee’s resolution did not 
particularly shock me. Go on reading Harijm and Hmjanbmdhu. 
1 will d* course have to start afresh. But 1 do not think myself 
too old for Oat, 

Acdept a cartload d* blessings for your birthday. A birthday 
means a year less, doesn't it? 

My going diere is not at all certain. 

' Bksmgs fim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 10409. Aho C.W. 6848. Oour- 
tesy: Premabehn Kaatak 
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320. LETTER TO JfARAHARl D. PARIKH 


Sbvaoram, Waiiora, 
Xr lit 1940 

CRI. NAKAHARl, 

Bhfti Maganlal, Dr. Mehta’s ion, it there. 1 un. tending • 
letter* for him at the i^ram address. Send it to him wherever 
he is staying. Give him whatever help he asks (or. Introduce 
him to the leadmg citizens. 


From a photosut of the Giyarati: S.N. 91 18 


Bltumgt fim 

Bapu 


321. LETTER TO ALAGAMUL P. MEHTA 

Sevagram, Wardiia, 
Jfulj 12, 1940 

on. MAOAN, 

I had got your letter. I could not reply at once as I was 
visiting Delhi and other places. How is Ratilal* 1 How it hit mind ? 
Champa* has come here today. She is unhappy. What should 
we do about her? 

You should get acquainted with the men there. I am writ* 
ing to Naraharihhai.* He will introduce you. See Ambalal 
and others and meet the Congress leaders. Qiampa told me that 
you had left the Lai Bungalow* and were staying elsewhere. I am 
sending this letter at the Ashram addre». 

BbtMiHtsfim 

Bara 

From a photosut of the Gujarati: C.W. 1017. Courtesy: Maiyula Mihta 


* Ftdt the fiillowing item. 

2 Addressee’s brother 

* RatUal MdiU’s wife 

* Fife the preceding item. 

* Dr. Praiyivao Mehta’s house near the Ashram premises 

9MSin 



322, LSTTBR TO KUWAIOr r, PARISH 

SlVAlIHUM, 
M 12, 1940 

eta, xuNVAigi, 

Krachan hai ornne here and I hope that has not caused you 
any inoooveniehce. If Bhojakbhai’s oooldng for you both is un- 
satisfactory in any way you can cook your own food. Consult 
Vachhanybhai and nudee suitable arrangements. 

BImmgt fim 
Bara 

From apbototmt of die Otqvad: S.N. 9741. Alio C.W. 721. Gourtety: 
Navi^ivan Tnut 


323, LETTER TO BHOLANATH 

SaVAORAM, Wardha, 
July 12, 1940 

WAl BHOLANATH, 

1 could reach your letter only yesterday. I had made up my 
mind to write. How it got left I do not know, but it was all to 
the good. It should be enough if your work is not interfered 
inth. 


From a phoMKlat of die Hfodi: GJ4. IS79 


Bbsmpfim 

Batu 



324, THE BEST FIELD FOR AHIMSA* 

Lait weds I wrote about three fiddt Ibr the opmiidii ol 
ahimsa.* I propose to invite attention today to the finirth tad 
the field for the operation of oon*vidence. This b the fiiinily 
field, in a wider sense than the ordinary. Thus members of an 
institution sbr^d be regarded as a family. Non-violence as b etween 
the members of such fiunilies should easy to fwactise. If that 
fails, it means that we have not developed the capadty for pure 
non-vidence. For tire love we have to practise toward our re» 
lativei or colleagues in our family or institution, we have to 
practise towards our foes, dacoits, etc. If we fail in one case, 
success in the other is a chimera. 

We have generally assumed that, though it may not be 
possible to exercise non-violence in the domestic field, it is possible 
to do so in the political field. This hat proved a pure ddution. 
We have chosen to describe our methods adq>ted to far as non- 
violence, and thus caricatured non-violence itself. If non-violence 
it was, it was such poor stuff that it proved uMleti at the critical 
moment. The al|diabct of abimsa is best learnt in the domestic 
school, and I can say from experience that, if we secure success 
there, we are sure to do so everywhere else. For a non-vident 
person the whole world is one family. He will thus fear none, 
nor will others fear him. 

It will be retorted that tluise who satisfy such a test d* non- 
violence will be few and far between. It is quite likely, but that 
is no reply to my proposition. Those who proTcss to believe in 
non-violence should know the implications of that belief. And if 
tiiese scare them away, they are welcome to give up the belief 
Now that the Coi^m Working Committee has made the 
position clear, it is necessary that those who claim to believe 
in noo^videnoe should know what is expected of them. 14 as a 
result, the ranks of the non-violent army thin down, it should not 
matter. An army, however small, of truly non-vident sddien is 
likely some day to mdtiply itself An army of those who are 

>The Gidarad orifiaal oftUi wm piiMiihed in M v tf ededk i , 20-MM0. 
This traodatioo is takoi from Hmym. 

a |iSA «• «A Ciy in die Wildeniem*?**, pp. 246-50. 

m 
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not truly ncm-vk^t it never Ulcdy to yield any ute udiether it 
or decreases* 

Let no one undentand iram the fiirqiotng that a non-violent 
army it open only to thote who ttrktly enfince in their livet all 
the implicationt of non-violence. It it open to all thote who accept 
the imjdicatkmt and make an ever>increaiing endeavour to 
lerve than. There neva will be an aumy of perfectly non-violent 
people. It will be formed of thote who will honatly endeavour 
to obterve non-violence. For the latt fifty yeart 1 'have ttxiven to 
make my life increasingly non-violent and to inspire my co-workers 
in the tame direction, and 1 think 1 have had a fair amount of 
s uc ces s . The growing darkness around, far from damping my 
zeal and dimming my faith, brightens them, and maka the im- 
plications of non-violence more clearly visible to me. 

Sbvaoram, July 15, 1940 
Hetrijm, 21-7-1940 


325. A WORTHY EDUCATIONAL EFFOR-H 

The Birla family have beoi running an institution called 
the Birla College at Pilani in Jaipur State. I have been often 
asked to visit it, but in spite of my keen datre to do so I have 
never been able to find time for it. 'Ihakkar Bapa visited the 
institution and gave me a glowing account and pressed me to 
visit iu Seth Ghanshyamdas Birla has now issued a booklet to 
acquaint the public about the origin and growth cd* the insti- 
tution. The object b to invite criticism and to present the public 
with its novel featura, maybe for adoption. The writer has 
lavished on the booklet all his art of Mrriting, aided by fine print- 
ing, beautiful illustrations alluringly arranged, making the whole 
thing very attractive. For two months Mahadev waited for a 
smtable opportunity to place it before me, and imagining tiiat I 
should have some spare time on our journey to Simla he ven- 
tured to gpve it to me cm the train. The moment I took it up to 
read, it gripped me. It is a quarto size booklet of 47 pages, 
and I could not give it up until I had read it fifom cover to cover. 
I woyld ask all interested in education to write for it to the 
Secretary of the Kila Gdlege^ Filani. 


* The OupnA oriidBal of diis wsa pubSshed ia gsrffitmdht, 20-7-19M. 
Tlbi tnuMlatian b talen from Mvib*. v 
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A brief hattwy of the eDtcrpriie nwv be frivol here. Hie 
institiitxm has grown out oT a wnalf tchod called Btria Patbihala 
opened 40 years ago in an inrigniScam little building. Now U is 
an institution with an Intermediate College, splendid biuldings far 
school, cdlege and hostels, and vast playgrounds. It has 33 stalf 
quarters, and 5 hosteb accommodating 295 students (including 
27 Harijans). There are 18 playgrounds, a library with 3,606 
Hindi and 6,772 English books. There is a high school with 791 
boys, a college with 165 bov-s, and a girls’ school with 157 giris. 
The Birla Educational Trust runs besides 128 village schools with 
4,636 boys and 200 girb. Physical instruction and games are 
compulsory, and so b music. There u an agricultural farm with a 
dairy on modern lines. Among the crafts and vocations taught 
are spinning and weaving, carpentry, tailoring, dyeing, printing, 
book'binding, weaving, carpet>making, shoe>making and leather* 
work. The agricultural farm and dairy have numerous cows, sheep 
and goats. The basic education scheme b also being given a 
trial. Hardly anything has escaped the attention those in 
charge — prayer, intellectual and industrial training, balanced diet, 
health examination and health presci*v‘ation. An endeavour b 
made to develop individual contact between the students and teach- 
ers on a family basis. 

The whole institution has grown out of Seth Shivnarayanji 
Bbla’s desire to provide for the education of hb two grandsons 
Rameshwardas and Ghansliyamdas. He did not like the pro* 
vision to be confined to the needs of hb grandsons, and so he 
established a school in 1900 with a village teacher on Rs. 5 a 
month for all the children of the village. Thb was called the 
Birla Pathshala — the seed out of which has grown the vast tree 
that the institution now has become. It combines family interests 
with philanthropy which has now become a dbtinctive trait cf rite 
Birla brothers. But Ghanshyamdas, of all the brothers, made a 
qiedal interest of education, health and kindred topics, and the 
growth of the institution at Pilani b mainly due to hb perseverance, 
resourcefulness and interest in education. Sir Maurice Gwyer and 
other distinguished people have vbited the institution amt spoken in 
h^ terms about it. Ghanshyamdaqi’s ambition b to make a Dqpce 
College the Intermediate GoU^e, and be has been tr^dng to do so 
£»* some years. But things move dowdy in Princes* Indir^ and so lus 
still remains unfulfilled. It b hqred that the Jaipur State 
will lose no time in encouraging thb worthy enterprise and accord 
P«tt»WAin to turn it into a full-fledged college. In my opmkm 
there are few institations in India run wil^ such care and att e nri nn. 
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If we BMuiiic the neoeiBty for modem ooBqpes, dm Bid* 
ed&ye hu enooeeded in combining several featnrci wbfoli are 
scarcdjr to be seen dsewfacre in Inc^ 

Sbvaokam, July 15, 1940 
^erifoa, 28-7-1B40 


326. Om MORE FACTIOJfr^ 

Does not the reso lot i on of Um Woridog O o nun i tt ee mean that it 
adds one aaora to the eaisiiae frelkiM? 

A. 1 do not think there is room for such a fear or doubt. 
Let us see what happens in the A.LG.G. If it is found that 
a. large majority of the members are believers in strict non- 
violence I have no doubt that Sardar Vallabhbhai and others will 
be extremely ddighted. It was no pleasure to them to arrive 
at the decision they did, and they acted in their representative 
capacity. They acted in the belief that there were very few 
Gcmgressmen with a genuine faith in non-violence, and they had 
sufficient reasons for their belief. Had it been a question of 
their individual belief, 1 am sure they would have unhesitat- 
ingly vot«i for non-violence. Assuming, therefore, that the truly 
non-violent are in a minority, it will be thdr duty to leave the 
Congress and thus serve the Congress all the better. Their 
continuance in the Congress would lead to friction, for the 
migority would, in carrying out their policy, have to adopt many 
res^utkws vdiich the followers of out-and-out non-violence could 
not acoqit. That would lead to clashes which should be any- 
thing but noo-vicdence. The out-and-out non-vidiait, therefore, 
%riil gladly retiie and devote themsdves exdurivdy to construc- 
tive work. They will also co-operate with the Ctmgress wherever 
ffiey can do so without a dioh, and yet they will not dunk 
of being in imy committee. I am firmly of cqnnkm that, if we 
can bring info being an aitny of truly mm-violent persons, the 
Workiag Committee’s decisiaa will fiiund to be a Utetng 
in disgtuK. If eveity province has iu band of truly non-violent 
stddknb fo the Congress 

>Tbe GidHUMi eritfoal «f dds i^npcaNd in 24-7-1940. 

fUi Bnribh oamiaite h t ye te e d ftwa Jawgat where it wm pAliilwd 
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Iwt contribute cflectively to bringing the fi ^n g rtf n em tg f lo 
nonpvkdence than ever bdbre. 

Skvaoeam, July 15, 1940 

28-7-1940 

327, LETTER TO JAWAHARLAL JfBHRU 

Skvaoram, Waeuha, 
M 15, im 

MY DRAK JAWAHARLAL, 

The idea about Urdu is good. You shall have a review of 
the Urdu writings by Hindus and of Urdu periodicals and >w% . 
There should be an Urdu weekly giving a dispainonate reply to the 
lies. It is uphill work to overtake deliberate lies but it is worth trying. 
Love. 

Batv 

Skri Jawauarlal Nbhro 
Lucknow, U.P. 

Gudhi-^elmi Paperii 1940* Courtcuy: Ncbni Memorial MiMsm lad 
Library 


328. LETTER TO VALLABffRAM VAIDTA 

JW/ 75. 1940 


BHAI VAIXABHRAM, 

I understand. If your needs were within my means to meet; 
1 would give you a place at Sevagram. I should like you to smtle 
in a village and tea^ Aymeda. But 1 know it will be difficult. 
It will be easy in Bombay. If you feel diat my plan is worth 
conridering, come over. You can come any day awqpt Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 1 understand about ShankertaL Also 
about ValjiUiai. 

Bahr 

Vaidtasai Vallambam 
DBAMVAirrAni Avurvboa HosmAL 
151 PniMCBss Strut, Bomrav 2 

Fnn Gwimd: aw. 2911. GflUrtewt VaBlUmm Vaidp^ 
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Sbvaoram, Warora, 

J«(r 15» 1940 

BHAl PKITHVI UNOR, 

I won’t interfere with your pn^pamme, but I must remind 
you that you have altered the schedule you had planned. Your 
decision was that after finishing your book in about eight days in 
Bombay, you would come here, begin the work and impart your 
knowlei^ to the people here. You will keep to the dates you 
iMve sent if you must. If it is not necessary then give them up 
and come soon. 

Bkssmgsjhm 

Bapu 

Saeoar Pritrvi Sinoh 

From a pbolosut of the Gtyarati: G.N. 5641. Abo C.W. 2952. Oour* 
lay: Pritbvi Singh 


S30. MYSORE JUSTICE 

After 1 had sent my note* on Shri H. G. Das^pa’s case, I 
received the following firom a Bangalore advocate: 

You have now material which u nilBdent to give an indicati on 
of the inde p endence of the Myaore Judiciary. It b undoubtedly under 
the oontcol and lead of Sir D'Arcy Rrilly. Hw other Judga in the 
Hi|^ Court follow in hb foolitepi, and no single instance can be 
recalled when any Pubne Judge of the High Court of Mysore has 
had die strength to demur to even the exceaa committed by the 
Chief Justice in the language, form and tone of hb judgmenb. The 
Government, which profesMs not to interfote with either the High 
Court or the Judiciary b evidendy well mibfied about the Judga of the 
Hi|^ Court of Mysore. For a doaen years inqxirtant ju^^menb have 
dbae from die Judga of the Hi|h Court sriiich have clearly diown 
^pt they have yielded to the premue of die bureaucracy while pro* 
foahgfoartrfOodandofnoaan. Arebably it b thb practical dodSty 

> Fi* pp. 257.9. 
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Hiat bM nwle the Gaverameat Older on PdUlkiil Iteibnw hi dM 
State silcat to the point of bdn( aaiiter at »<! §■ » «<■ tooMWMndMiQM 
for thereferin ofthejtidkiarym the State. To it aU eotnet tte pr»> 
Bou n e one nt in Shri H. C. Daiappa’s caie that *10 thh eouatiy trudi 
tt ao often degraded into a political cat c h wor d .* The t efor e n c e to 
the country ia wide enough in it> miechief and implicaiiont ao at to 
embrace all people wdiether Congroiamen or otheia and whet h er they 
reaade in the Statea or in Britiah India. What haaia had Sir D'Aicy 
Reilly for audi an aaaumptioo? And what evidence had he for auch 
a general charge againat a whole country? b it moral on the part 
of Sh D’Arcy Reiliy to coodemn Sri H. C. Dnaaippa and debar hiaa 
on the ground thH he preferred a charge that he could not prove, and 
do the aame thing under a difTercnt guiac in a judgment? 

My correspondent’s complaint is right. But Judges are idtove 
all law, at least in Mysore. Like kings they can do no wrong* 

Sevaoram, July 16, 1940 
Harijm, 21-7-1940 


331. KHAN SAHBKS AHIMSA' 

In the storm that shook most cX the members of the Work* 
ing G>mmittec Khan Saheb Abdul GhalTar Khan stood firm as a 
rock. He had never any doubt about his position, uid his state* 
ment which I reproduce below should serve as a beacon light to 
all of us: 

Some recent reaolutioro of the Congrcaa Working Gommittee indl* 
cate that they are rcatrkung the uae of nan>vialenoe to the fi|jltt far 
India's freedom againat constituted authority. How for and in what 
this will have to be applied in the future 1 cannot say. The 
near fttture will perhaps throw light on this. Meanwldlc it is tttflkull 
for me to oominue ia the Coi^ren Working Com mi tt ee , and 1 am 
■ going from it. I should like to make It dear that the aonwialenea 
I have bdkved ia and preached to my brethren of the KJiudal Xliid* 
nuugars b much wider. It aAcia all omr ttfo, and only <hb has pcnan* 
aeitt value. Unleaa we team thb hmon of aon^violenee ftdiy wc ihaB 
n ever do away with the deadly fenda which have been dm curse of dm 
p e o ple of foe Ftonder. Sbme we look to nonwiafonoe' and foe Khtidal 
Khadmatgan pledged thcmseIvcB to b, we have lar ge l y e un ceedod in 

»Tlm Cunrad ordinal of fob was ptiBBdird fa 
Thb traiuiatitm b repr o du c e d from Hmj im, 
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iwlHag Omt finwh. Noa-violwM hM added fRatly to the caunge of 
dto IPatiiaM. BeeauKtlMjr %mie praviowly addictod to vioitnee tor 
aaew diaa adien, they have prof ted bjr aen-^dolenee amdi aMite. We 
dbatl never realty and dhctivdy defiend emelvei caoqit througlr non* 
violenoe. Khudai Kfahfanatgan mwt, dietcfbn, be «vhat oar name fan* 
p B ei " i wre lervanla of God and humanity— by laying deem our own 
iivei and never taking any life. 

It k worthy of tfte Khan Saheb [and all that ,he has stood for 
during the past twenty years]*. He is a Pathan, and a PMhan 
may be said to be bora with a rifle or sword in his hand. But 
die lUian Saheb ddiberately asked his Khudai Blhidmatgan to 
idled an wet^wns when he ariced them to join the satyagraha 
against the Riotriatt Act He saw that this deliberate giving up 
of the weaptms of violence had a magical efiect It was the only 
remedy for the Mood feuds whidi were handed down from sire 
to son and whidi had become part of the normal life of a Pathan.* 
They had decimated numerous fiunilies, and non*vio!ence seemed 
to the Khan Ssdieb to have come as a longed-for salvation. The 
violent blood feuds would otherwise have no end and would spell 
the end of the Pathans. He saw as dear as daylight that if he 
could persuade his people not to- r^aliate, the suiddal feuds would 
cease and the Pathans would be able to give a better account of 
their bravery. They took up his message and .put into practice 
what with them became non-violence of the brave. 

Bdng 'so dear about his own fiuth and that of the Khudai 
Khidmatgars, diere was for him no escape fimn resignation of 
his membersUp of the Congress Working Committee. His conti- 
nuing mi it would have been anomalous and might have meant 
an end o( his life's work. He could not ask his people to join 
as recruits in the army and at the same time forget the law of 
tribal retaliation. The simple Pathan would have argued with 
him— and the aigument would have been irresistible — that the pre- 
aoit war was a war of retaliation and revenge, and that there was 
no (Bflfommce between it and their blood f^ds. 

1 do know how for the Khan Saheb has succeeded in oury- 
ing his message to his people. This I know that with him non- 
vioteim is a matter not , of intdlectoal oonvi^on but of intuitive 
fiudi. Nothing can therefore diake it. About his followeis he 
ammSt uijf hm . for they wfll adhere to it. But diat does not 

^Ihis ii nut to be feind in dto GinaiulL 
. * Hue Guiaiati blare Iim: "Ibis toarked the fiadt of violoice and Aowed 

Its baabufSey.** ' ' ' ' 
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^wjtfjr h u n « He has to do hts duty which he owes to tf Mf WT 
The resnk he leaves to God. He derives hu ahioua from die Hol^ 
Kcraa. He u a devout Mussalntan. During his stay widi me ftr 
over a year I never saw him mm his nmmc (pr ayers ) or his 
fest [ei^t when he was Ul]. But his devod^ Islam does not 
meM disrespect fw other fiuths. He has read the Gite. Hisreading 
IS uigfat but selective, and he immediatriy asdinilates what ajqpeals 
to him. He loathes long argument and does not take long to make 
^ his mind. H he succeeds in his misrion, it would mean the Mdiidoo 
of many another problem. But the result no one can predict. *The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the wbde dhposiag diereof is of die Lord.* 

Sevaoeam, July 16, 1940 
//mJoH, 21.74940 


332. THE AJfJfUAL SPINNIJfG SACRIFICE 

Shri Narandas Gandhi has issued his usual appeal fiir inten- 
sive spinning during the 71 days befim my seventy-fim birds* 
day. He began this way of celebrating it six years ago vridi an 
appeal for 66 thousand yards. Last year he made an aj^ieal for 
70 lakhs of yards, and the response was beyond his expectation- 
over 4 crores of yards of yam were spun. 

I commend his appeal to all. The reqionse to his appeal 
diould increase with my increasing yean. If the mmual quota 
of die National School in Riykot is any index, the r esp on s e 
would scan to be on the increase. But the appetite of Dandns- 
naraytma is insatiable, and it demands still greater response. It 
is a Herculean task to liquidate the unemployment ami starvation 
i£ crores of pecqile. Let me hope that every lover of the wheel will 
cemtribum his or her quota to this task and make the sac rifi ce a 
wordiy tme. Let them approach the tadt inteiligendy and with 
a proper regard for its sacrednesa Let them, therribce, devote not 
only more time to qiinning, but also endeavour to do it better by 
tee(»ng all their spinnii^ tackle in proper trim and thus increasing 
their qpeed. If they trill watch the revolutioos of the sphi dle and 
find out die secret of putting up the qxed, 1 am sure that at 
die end of the sacrifice they trill have nemiy doidtied die ^leed. 

Sevaoxam; July 16, 1940 
Harm 21-74940 

tThe Guianui original of dib was puMMnri in . W w g ada ri h i, 297-l94lh 
Thh alnid^ed Bngfoh venian is wproda^ ftsm Mmf f mi 



333. HOW TO CULTIVATE AHIMSAF* 

Q,. Whkt ii the good of your crying ’ohinna, ahimia* in wnioii and out 
of teaioa? Will it by ittdf teach people to be noo<vi(dent? Would it not 
be better, inilead, to tell peofde how pure ahinisa or the ahimia of die ctroog 
can be cultivated? 

A. Youn » a very dmdy and q)portune question. I have 
attempted before this on more occasions than one to answer it. 
But my effort has, I confess, been rather desultory. I have not 
concentrated upon it, or given it the weight I might have. Tliis 
was all right while I was devoting all my energy to forging 
means to give battle to the Government. But it had the result 
of retarding the growth of pure ahimsa, so that today we are 
not even within ken of the ahimsa of the strong. If we now 
want to advance further, we ought, at least for some time, to 
completely foiget the idea of offering non>violent resistance to con* 
stituted authority. If non-violence in the domestic field is success- 
fully achieved, we shall surely see the non-violence against consti- 
tuted authority revived in its purified form, and it will be irresis- 
tible. 

Now that I am no longer in the Congress, I may not offer 
dvil disobedience even in my own person in its name. But I 
am certainly free to offer civil disobedience in my individual capa- 
dty whenever it may be necessary. No one need suppose that 
all civil disobedience will necessarily be taboo while the country 
is still being educated in the ahimsa of the strong. But those who 
may want to join the non-violent force of my conception should not 
(Oitertaki any immediate prospect of dvil disobedience. They 
should understand that, so long as they have not realized ahimsa 
in thdr own person in its pure form, thoo can be no civil dis- 
tfoedienoe tor them. 

Let not the mention of pure ahimsa firq^ten anybody. If we 
have a clear conception of it and have a living faith in its match- 
lea eflkacy, it will not be found to be so hard to practise as it is 
sometimes supposed to be. It will be well to remember the 

’The Gujarati origbal of this iqipeared in HartfmkmSm, 20-7-1940. This 
EngHib trauladoo is r eprod u ced from udiere it was pubKdied tmder 

die beadiiig "Qpestioa Bok". 
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nnncMrtal MtkManta verse* io this connection. The Seer Poet 
therein loudly proclaiim to the whole world that iwlodf 

within itsdf both legitimate artka and Aomm, and atiks %vhy men 
do not f^ow tile royal road of dharma that leads to both earthly 
and spiritual bliss. Dharma here does not signify mere obsertN 
ance of externals. It tignilics the way of truth and non*vioieace. 
The scriptures have given us two immortal maxims. One of tiiete 
is; **Ahinisa is the supreme Law or dharma.” TTie odmr »: 
“Thw is no other Law or dharma than truth.” Them two maxims 
provide us tlie key to all lawful artka and luma. Why should are 
then hesitate to act up to them? Strange as it naay appear, the 
fact remains that people find the easiest of things ofiimtimes to be 
the most difficult to follow. 'Fhe reason, to borrow a term from 
the science of physics, lies In our inertia. Physicists tell us that 
inertia is an essential and, in its own place a most useful, quality 
of matter. It is that alone which steadies the universe and prevents 
it from flying off at a tangent. But for it the latter would be 
a chaos of motion. But inertia liecomes an incubus and a vice 
when it ties the mind doum to old ruts. It is this kind of 
inertia which is responsible for our rooted prejudice that to 
practise pure ahimsa is difficult. It is up to us to get rid of this , 
incubus. The first step in this direction is firmly to resolve that 
all untruth and kimsa shall hereafter be taboo to us, whatever 
sacrifice it might seem to involve. For, the good these may 
seem to achieve is in appearance only, but in reality it is deadly 
poison. If our resolve is firm and our conviction clear, it would 
mean half the battle won, and the practice of these two qualities 
would come comparatively easy to us. 

Let us confine ourselves to ahimsa. We have all along re« 
garded the spinning-wheel, village crafts, etc., as the pillars of 
ahimsa, and so indeed they arc. Tficy must stand. Hut we 
have now to go a step further. A votary of ahimsa will of course 
base upon non-violence, if he has not already done so, all his 
relations with his parents, his children, his wife, his servants, 
his dependants, etc. But the real test will come at the time of 
political or communal disturbances or under the menace of thieves 
and dacoits. Mere resolve to lay down one’s life tmder the cir- 
cumstances is not enoui^. There must be the n ecess ary qualifica- 
tion for making the sacrifice. If 1 am a Hindu, I must fiatemixe 
with the Mussalmans and the rest. In my dealings with them 1 

tTlw Guiatsti hM ”BlMnU Savitri vans’*. Far ^ teat of the vciae, 
tUt ** *A Cry in the W k lc mca i ’ ?", pp. 24B-9II. 
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may not nudw any diatmctkm betwem my awdi^aoiM and dm 
fdmmi^t bdoog to a difierent fiuUa. I would wdc opportuaities 
to aenw diem without any fe e lii^ of fiear or unnaturaibcH. ‘Die 
%vord *feai^ can have no place in ^ d i c ri o n a r y of ahinw a. Having 
thui qualified hkoielf fay hit a^ew tervice, avota^ of ahimta 
will be in a podtidn to naake a fit offering of hiinadf in a com- 
munal conflagration. Smilarly, to meet the m en ace ^ diievei 
and daooitt» he urill need to go among, and cultivate fiiendly 
ladont with, the conununitiei finm which duevin and dacmts 
generally come. 

A brilliant example of this kind of work it provkted 1^ 
Ravithanker Mahany. Hit work amcmg the criminal tribes in 
Gujarat hat evoked praise even of the Baroda State audunitiea 
There it an almost unlimited field for this kind of work and it 
does not call fiar any other talent in one besides pure lov& Ravi- 
thanker Mahany is an utter stranger to English. Even his know- 
ledge of Gttjarad is bvely suflBdent for everyday use. But God 
has bleated him with unl^ted nei^bourly love. His simplicity 
easily wins all hearts and is the envy of everybody. Let his example 
provide a cue and inspiration to all diose who may be similarly 
engaged in other fields of satyagraha.^ 

SavAoaAit, July 16, 1940 
Akrym, 21-7-1940 


SS4. IMPOSSIBLE* 

Mias Muriel Lester writes : 

See how you are mhquoted by Sherwood Eddy* in hit lateit 
book I Sam Gad Da It. 1 have been atked to send you this cutting from 
it so that you may r^y to it if you want to. Here is the extract: 

hftve iDftiiitMiiQd throug^iout this chapter diat so m e arc 
l0 he coQSoiciktious dijcctoit as absoliitc pacifists to c h a llen ge 
die vdMie war system, but that the majority will fed it to be thrir 
duty feioibiy to defend didr eomitry when it is attacked or hs vital 
interests are dueatened. Gandhi hfansdf, dw most effective and the 

*The Giyamd here adds: s hould have mch awaieaca dmt ho 

could givo acoouht of every moment.'* 

*Thii iqppeaied under “Notos". 

’ Ameriean yJMLOA. oflickd and wriiar, nudior of Mh As e kp i ^, ns 
Jtm An is dris and odmr hooks 
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SfcuaM Kviag pMttR. b not m ftliMliiiiit but « wlaUffal, » fwlht 
and* to a laiKe degree, a practical atateaBiatt. He ia aflMlivalir ndbc 
aan*violent reriMance to achieve the indepeadeaoe of India* hut he reeot* 
nbet that a UKidem State cannot be maialaincd without bodi a poHee 
Sjrce and an army. When the writer adeed him penonaHy how a divided 
Indhm army could be commanded by a Modem* a Hindu or a 
SiUt, he tdd me they could fint aak an American or mine ihtcita 
neutral to lead their army. But Gandhi padlka and Indian nadonalfaia 
would defend their country if attached by Japan or Soviet Runla or 
any other foreign power by the full force of their army. So* 1 beli ev e, 
abould our own country.** 

I can only say that 1 have no recollection of my having ever 
made such a statement. I know Dr. Sherwood Eddy well. I 
remember too his visit. The astounding statement put into my 
mouth holies all I have ever written or said about the defoice 
of India. Even if I believed in armed defence, I should never want 
a foreign general to lead my army. I may have foreign instructors 
but not officers. If, therefore. Dr. Eddy sees these lines, and 
instead of (toirecting himself persists in his statement, I can only 
say I most have been absent-minded when I made the statement 
imputed to me. I cannot say I must have been drunk* because 1 
I do not drink. 

Sevaoram, July 16, 1940 
Haryan, 28-7-1940 


335, LETTER TO SHARDABEHJf G. diOKHAWALA 

Sevaoeam* Wardra* 
July J6, 1940 


CHI. BABUDI, 

I have your letter. It Is no game of marbles being a wife 
and mother. If we look upon it as a dharma* wre can shape our- 
sdves dirough it. If we realize that grilmtha$kramat^ is not for 
pleasure but is a test for us, it becomes the biggest school for 
tis. I should like bodi of you to shape your life on this pattern. 
It is good that Shakaribehn* has come. When you come here 


I HouKhcliler’s eUate 
lAddrenee’s m o th a r 
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again, let her abo accompany you. Let Shakaribehn stay diere 
tiU thb iUneM » over. 

BksdHgt Jhm 
Bato 

From Ctyarati: O.W, 10029. Courtmy: Stardabdui G. ChokhawaU 


336, LETTER TO K, M. MUNSHI 


Sbvagram, 
July 16, 1940 

BHAl MUN8H1, 

1 had your letter. 1 solved your problem yesterday itself. 1 
have nothing to say now. Two courses are <^n, and either will 
be right if it is within your strength. “One’s own dharma though 
devoid of merit is better.’’* 

Bksai^t Jnm 

Bapu 

From Gujarati: C.W. 7654. Ceurtcay: K. M. Munihi 


337. NOTE TO KRISHNACHANDRA 

For &iMndra July 16, 1940 

You may say this: Ephtdrine is a useless thing. The homoeo- 
pathic treatment has to be continued. I am looking for other 
remedies. Be patient. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: C.N. 4354 


t fl M pwd Gila. m. SS 



338, VNREPEffTANT 

By wnting that “Appeal to Every Briton“» I have invited upon 
my head an extra load of worit which without God'i hdp I 
would be ill able to bear. If it u His wUl that I should shoulder 
it, He will give me the strength to carry on. 

When I decided to confine myself mostly to writing in Ouja* 
rati or Hindustani, I had no notion that I would have to write 
the appeal. It came to me like a flash, and the courage to 
write it came with it. I had resisted till then all pronure from 
English and American friends to give guidance. But 1 could not 
see my way. Now having addressed that appeal, 1 must follow 
up the reactions to it. A large amount of correspondence is 
pouring in upon me. Save for one angry telegram, I had nothing 
but friendly criticism from Englishmen and even appreciatioii 
fix>m some. 

1 was grateful to H.E. the Viceroy for forwarding my offer 
to His Majesty’s Government. The correspondence with regard 
to it the readers have already seen or will see in this issue. 
Though no better response to the appeal was to be expected, I 
cannot help saying that it was the knowledge of the determination 
to carry the war to a victorious end that bad prompted my 
appeal. No doubt the determination is natural and worthy of 
the best British tradition. Nevertheless the awful slaughter 
that the determination involves should induce a search for a 
better and brav^f way to achieve the end. For peace has its 
victories more glorious than those of war. The non-violent method 
would have meant no atyect surrender. It would have confounded 
all modem tactics of war, indeed rendered them of no use. 
The new world order which all dream of would surely luve betm 
found. I hold a new order u> be imponible if the vrar is fotqht 
to a fi nwh or mutual exhaustion leads to a patched-up peace. 

Let me, therefore, examine the a^ment advanced in a 
l^ter received fiom a ^end^. Here it is: 

Two Ea#ili friends who admire y«i, say your appeal to ««wy 
Britos I****""* have any effxt jiut wm. It is i m p ooi b l e to expect the 


» Fidr pp. 22MI. , 

^Amrit Kaur; m4$ "Letter to Aaift Kaiir’*, i9>7-19i0. 
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TBB aoLuano wcmu or mahatma oahdhi 


oaa ia the ftreet to <lo » coeaiilete miu fact with aay degree of tiader> 
■ t e nding indeed it k i mp owi M e Ibr the undeniaathng [jk] to do^ m yon 
•ey, without • kw w b el ief in nen-violeooei The tiiae to mould a new 
werid on your linei will be die war. Hwy reahie your way k the 
fight one, but they eay It needa end lew prqiatatian end fawteuetian 
■ad kg leadetihip none of addeh diey poaow. Rege i din g India thqr 
■ay die attkude ^ the praeat audiority k deplorable. Long ago India 
1iav€ bw n dflotiff^ m ind^wndont m CmdA» — Iwr 
■bouid be attowed to woric out their own eonodtud^ But adiat they 
are e xt re m e l y p e r ple xed about now k that you want abooiute indcpcm 
deaeo atraightaway, and the next atcp you win take k *110 further help to 
Britaia in dw preoeeutkin of war, aurreader to Oenaaay, and oppoiition to 
her by noo«idaleat meaaa*. You lauat explain adiat you mean In more 
detaU io ■■ to remove thk rnkunderatanding. Thk k an boneat roaetion. 

The appeal wai intended to produce the effect now. It 
could not come out of a mathematical calculation. If the 
conviction could have come, action was an easy matter. The 
mass mind responds under pressure. That the appeal has not 
produced the intended result ^ows that either my word has 
no power or Uiat God has a purpose which we have no knowl* 
edge. Ihe appeal has come from an anguished heart. I 
could not suppress it. It was not written for the moment. I 
am quite sure that it enunciates a truth of etetnal value. 

If the ground is not prepared from now, there may be no 
time left a^ a dismal tormination of the war for evtdving a 
new order. Whatever the order, it will be in response to a 
conscious or unconscious effort now. Indrad the effort 
began before my appeal. 1 hope that it has stimulated it, per* 
ha^ given it a definite direction. I suggest to the non-official 
leaders and moulders of British opinion, if they are convinced 
the truth of my position, to wmi: fiv its adoption. Compared to 
the big issue raised in my appeal, the question Indian in- 
dependence pate into insigaificamce. But 1 hold with die two 
EnQ^lMbmen that the JBhitish Gomnment's attitude is depteable. 
Ihe two firiends are wholly wrong in the deducttei th^ have 
drawn fimm ihe asnimed lecognitum of lndia*s independence. 
They fiirget that I am out of ^ pteure. Those who are res- 
ponAle for the Woddng Contmittee*s last resolution have meant 
free lndia*s oo<«peratkm widi foitain. Widi diem, dMte is no 
question of surrender to Germany or ncm-vicdent of^waittei. 

foit I mum iwt here tamy oh Indian ind^wndenoe and its 
implicadons, tenqpting dwvqdt the sub|ect is. 
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cuttii^ and corre^Kxidence bdbre me my dmt dm 
CSongKtt rqection of my advke to abitam fiom prcpMmtkm finr 
miUt^ defence of India prectudes me from maldng the iqppeal 
to Britain car from expecting a favonraide reaponae. Tlic aigu- 
ment ia plauatbl^ but only pUuaible. The critksa my thet, if 
I have feiled with my pec^e, I have no right to eiqiect Blri« 
tain whilat she is in the midst of a life*and*deadi ttrug^e to 
listen to me. I am a mao vdth a rnisBon. Indiana miMmie 
have never tasted the bitters of war as the British have. Britain, 
if she is to fulfil her declared purpose, needs a radical diange 
in her policy. I feel that I know the duuge that is mnded. 
My inability to persuade the Wortcing Committee is irrdevmit 
to the theme under discussion. There is no analogy between 
India’s case and Britain’s. I am, therefore, wholly unrqientanL 
1 maintain that in issuing my appeal I have acted whoUy as 
a lifelong friend of Britain. 

A writer, however, retorts: ’’Address your appeal to Hit* 
ler.” In the first place, 1 did write to Herr Hider.' My 
letter was published in the Press some time after I addressed it. 
In the second place, there can be no meaning in my repeal 
to Herr Hider to adopt non-violence. He is marching' from 
victory to victory. 1 can only appeal to him to desist That 1 
have done. But to Briuin, whicli is just now on the dcfenrive, 
1 can present the reaUy effccdve weapon of non-vmlent non-co* 
operadon. Let my method be rejected on merits, not by bringing 
uu^M analogies or untenable argument. The issue raised by me, 
1 venture to think, is of univasal importance. The use fu l n ess of 
the non-violent method seems to be granted by all the critics. 
They gratuitously assume the impossibility of human nature, as it 
is consdtuted, responding to the strain invtdved in non-violent 
preparation. But that is begging the question. 1 say, ‘You have 
never tried the method on any scale. In so far as it has been 
tried, it has sho%vn promising reniUa.’ 

SavAOXAM, July 17, 1940 
21-7-1940 


t fUk VeL XXX, ppi SO-l. 



339. TRAVAJHCORE 


Some Travaacoreans have thought I had n^lected them. 
But 1 had not. It k no [Measure to inc to criticiae any State. 
Much ci my work k done by negotiation. I criticize when I 
mutt. So when I was told by common fiiends that Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar would like to meet me if an opportunity oo 
curredi I stopp^ all reference to Travancore affairs. But the 
meeting was not to be. In reply to my inquiry I have the 
following extraordinary wire from him: 

Have just leodved your telegram.* la view developonenti in India 
iodttding your recent statement and resolution of Working Committee 
with similar aims though diflkrent programmes, and also having regard 
to the close though unacknowledged connection existing between many 
of the leaders of Travancore State Congress and Communist activitka 
whkh have come to lig^t after arrest of K. C. George, and in view 
of the openly hostile activities of Mr. T. M. Verghese and of Mr. G. 
Ramachandran who has been chosen by you to give advice as to Tra- 
vancore, no useful purpose is Idcely to be served by any meeting. In 
these drcumstances you are of course free to comment on Travancore 
affairs, but it is hoped that you «viU not accept venions fumUied by 
persons urho are discredited here and who depend for their influence, 
oollectioa of funds, and their political existenoe, on possibility of getting 
periodical statements from you on one-sided data furnished by them. 
Most of the leading members of State Congress including Measn V. K. 
Velayudban, M. N. Paramcswaran Pillai and others have openly dissociated 
th e ms el ve s from State Congress activities. They number over 60. 

I fail to 8ee the conuection between the Working Com- 
mittee*i resolution and my recent statement on the one hand 
and Travancore aBairs on the other. The Woiking Conunittee 
have not even interested themselves in Travaneore affairs. The 
idea of our meeting did not originate with me. Sir G. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar thou|^t of it months ago. Even a date was 
fixed. But owing to a presnng engagement he had to keq>, 
our meeting tvas postponed. As late as the 3rd April he 
had Ivired saying he was wrking to me about the interview. 
Have the Woridng Ckmunittee*s resolution and my statement so 


*This is not tr m coble. 
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altered the lituation that our meeting has become undcsirahle? 
The other thii^ the worthy Oewan r^cn to are the very things 
which would have made our meeting fruitful. He had but to 
ctmvince me that the State Coogresi waM involved in com* 
munist activities of a dangerous nature, and I urould have 
washed my hands clean of the local Clongress ami its doings. 
All communism is not dangerous. I do not know that SM 
K. C. George is a communist. 1 want the Dewan a gainst 
being prejudiced by the mere name. 1 know many frioids who 
delight in calling themselves communists. They are as harmless 
as a dove. I call myself a communist in their company. 'Die 
underlying belief of communism is good and as old as the 
hills. But 1 have strayed. 

If Shri T. M. Verghese and Shri G. Ramachandran are un- 
trustworthy, again our meeting is necessary to convince me of 
their untrustworthincss. 1 mutt confess 1 have profound admi- 
ration for their courage, telf*sacrUicc, ability and integrity. 
Shri Ramachandran is an old memba* of Sabarmati who has 
never given me cause for distrusting him. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar knows me enough to fed sure that I would not 
hesiute to own my mistake if 1 discovered it. It was his duty, 
as it still is, to make an effurt to convince me that the sources 
of my information are tainted, llte extraordinary telegram has 
made me condude that Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar has nothing 
against the Congress or its members except that they are patriots 
without reproach and without fear. He hates ilicir philosc^by 
and sedts to crush them. All the evidence in my pomession 
poinu that way, and the tdegram confirms my impression. 

I have made an ofler which I repeat. Ixt there be an 
impartial open inquiry into the whole conduct of the State Con- 
fess and iu treatment by the Sute. Let tlie judge or judges be 
outsiders of known integrity. 1 shall advise the State Gmgreas to 
accept the findings of such a court. 

If this simple offer is not accepted, I mutt be pardoned 
for rejecting the interested denials by officials of the Stale Qon- 
gress allegations and bdieving them and asking the public to do 
likewise. 

SevAORAM, July 17, 1940 
HanfM, 21-7-1940 



340. LETTER TO AMRIT KAVR 


Skvaoram, 
July 17, 1940 


GHl. AMRIT, 

Haiitm woric everything else. I see you had a good 

time in A. You must take rest. 

Love. 

Bato 

Shri Rajkuuari Amrit Kaur 
Manor viLLx 
Simla W 

From the origiiul: C.W. 3904. Courteiy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7293 


341. LETTER TO PUSHPA' 

Sevaoram, Wardra, 
Jttlf 17, 1940 

Bravo 1 May Gkni bless you in your University career. Don’t 
damage your eyes or other parts of your body in the mere pursuit 
of studies. 

Ih eoUwt fur the Andrews Memorial and use this as yrm autho- 
rity. And congratulate the two brothers on their having finished 
12 chapters the Gita. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Kumari Pushpa 

C/o Shri V. A. Sumdarau 

KitllBMAKtmR 

Binarbs Hindu UNiviRamr 
From a photostat: G.N. St9S 


1 Saunter of V. A. Su nd a ra m 
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342. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM JT. JERAJAS! 

Sboaon, Waiu>ha, 
77, 1940 

BHAI KAKU8HAI, 

1 koow Dr. Vaidya vciy «veU. If he wants to tee me he 
can certainly come in' you may bring him along with you. It 
is di/fiailt to comfort him but your love can have some cReci. 
It %vill be good if Ite occupies himself wiiti some worit. Can he 
not wmk in the bandar under your supervision?^ 

tkukgt fim 
Bafu 

Shri KAKimiiAi 

AlL'India Spinners’ Association 
Khaim Bhandar 
396 KAt.BADEVi Road 
Bombay 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.W. lOAtC. Cuurtciy: Punnhottam 
K. Jerajani 

343. LETTER TO HARSHADABEHN DIWAHJI 

Sevaoram, Warona, 
Jtdy J7, 1940 

DEAR StSTBR, 

I received the yam sent by you. 

Bkaikp fim 
Bapu 

Shri Harshadabehn Diwanji 
15th Street, Khar 
Bombay 

From Gujarati: C.W. 9936 


lAliBebilkgibielMe. 

2B1 



344. LETTER TO MAUJULA M. MEHTA 

SsVAORAlfy WaROUA, 
Jufy 17, 1940 

CHI. MANJULA*, 

It is only now that I got your letters written from Rangoon. 
The second one 1 got today. I was extremely pleased to read 
these letters. 1 cannot contain my joy at your straightforward* 
ness and purity. Your suffering appears insignificant beside them. 
You have grown up in suffering. 1 want both of you to come 
here; I feel you should. I will reason with Magan. Probably 
he will listen to me. In any case I will try. Whatever happens, 
your well-being is assured. Write to me frankly from time to 
time. Do not worry about the money. 

Bkssutgtjrm 

Bapu 

From a photoitat of the Giyarad: C.W. 1018. Courteiy: Maiyula M. 
Mchu 


345. LETTER TO BEJ^ARSIDAS CHATURVEDI 

Sevagram, Waroha, 
July 17, 1940 

mid BXNARSmAS, 

The message^ is at the back. Don’t ask for anything in Eng- 
lish. You may select from whatever I have written. 

Why then have you joined the Viihal Bharat^? 

You may come whenever you like. 1 sliall spare the time. 

BUsangiJnm 

Bapu 

nom a pbotoMat of the Hindi: G.N. 2573 


^ Wife of Magaalal Mehta, Dr. Pranjivan Mehta’s son 
^This is not traceable. 

Hindi moiithly 
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346. LETTER TO AMBIT KAVR 


SSVAOMM, 

Jnfy 19, 1940 

CHI. AMRIT, 

Your two lettm torlay. Your rcsolutiofi nirUl go in. You will 
see 1 have dealt with your report of two Enf^iihmen’i complaint* 

I suppoK lomeone has reported to you about Babla, Mun* 
[n]alal, Bhansali and two policemen having been bitten by a 
rabid fox. They are all having the serum treatment The course 
is 14 days. B. has fever today, not due to the serum, they My. 

Maulana Sahcb presses me to go to Poona.* 1 have rensti^ 
the pressure. He is coming here on 21st Let us tee what hap* 
pens. Since taking [to] Gujarati %rriting 1 have become indifferent 
about sending you copies. 

The weather is quite cool. But when it b dry, it will be hot 
of course. 

We are fairly full and yet not too full. There b no dekness 
worth speaking of. 

Om* was married last Saturday. It was raining heavily at 
the time. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From ihc originjil: CJ.W. 3965. Coitrtaiy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7294 

347. LETTER TO MAM/UL AMD SVSIULA GAMDU! 

SXVAORAII, WaIUMM, 

[Xf]* 19, 1940 

cat MANIlJa AND SUSHILA, 

I got your letter. Nanabhai had telegraphed to me at 
Delhi the news of Sushila’s delivery. It b that every- 
thing was over without much suffering. You have finind a nioe 

I '^Uarepentant”, pp. 285*7. 

> For the A.LC.C. neeting lo be held there on July 27 aad 28 

> Uma Agafwsl, Jamnalal Baja]** ywaignt daughter 

* He Muree has Jaauaiy, dMa u Af a slip. 
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name. Did you find a good astrologer or did you consult an 
almanac for the sign of the Zodiac? Whisper my blesdngs in 
Ha’s ear and say;. “Be a credit to the family.” 

Your pcditics there is in a muddle. You seem to be virtually 
isolated. He had requested a wire from me. I did not send 
the reply he wanted. God knows what will hapften this time. 
Keep in touch with Marybehn. She is a fine woman. She has 
done excellent work here. 

Do you get the mail regularly there? Here I can’t judge. 
I got your letter of the 8th July today, which means it took 
eleven days. And it came via Akola, so I suppose it must have 
come by auvmail. We cannot judge all this here. 

Here one night a rabid fox bit five persons who were sleep- 
ing — Bhansalibhai, Munnadal, Bablo and two policemen. All are 
being given injections. It is expected that they wUl get well. 

BUssmgs from 

Bapu 

From a photocUt of the Gujarmti: G.N. 4908 


348. LETTER TO NANALAL /. MASHRUWALA 

Sevagram, 
July 19, 1940 

BHAI NANALAI., 

I have your letter. I had got your wire also. I have 
written to Phoenix.' About violence and non-violence I will write 
in Hofyanbaadha. Hope you are well. 

Bkssmgt Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 6693. Abo C.W. 4338. Courtesy: 
Kanubbai Mashniwala 


t Vub the 
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m LETTER TO F, MART BARR 


StVAOKAM, WaKIWA, 

>£r i940 

cm. MARY, 

1 haw your two Icttcn. I am giad you air having this 
new experience. Kamala' and Qiandd were with me for a few 
days. 

Yes, I got your note from Bombay. 

I was pain(^ to learn that tliere was no khadi available in 
Durban. You should induce people to store some. 

Strange you should find scope there for Telugu work. 

Love. 

Bapo 

From a (rfiototUt : G..V. 6079 


350. LETTER TO V. S. SRmVASA SASTRl 

StVAOIAM, 

jMfy 20, J940 

MY DEAR BROTHER, 

1 have your long letter^— but not long enoi^ for me. You 
do me less than justice when you say neither H,* nor I are 
too ready to defer to othen’ judgment, 'fhis can never be true 
of you. But there are some dilfcrcnccs between us whidi our 
mutual love and regard cannot get over. I have much to say 
about the letter, but I know you don’t want me to arguOi 
Please believe me; no word of yours to me is without its effect. 
1 fancy 1 am in God's good hands. Mahadev Desai will write. 
Love. 

Ttm, 

M. R. GANon 

LHlm »f Srmm$» Stsiri, p. 326 
t Msfgaret Jones 

>Of July 16. la diis the addressee had oiiktaed the Woddaf flommil* 
lee*s resohilicn of July 7 and questioaed the wisdom of Gandhiji coauaen d. 
hii it to the public; iU$ Appeal V. 

SQ. Ibdapopahwhari 

us 



351. LETTER TO CHARU PROBHA SEMGUPTA 


July 20, 1940 

DEAR CHARU PROBHA, 

I have an idea that I wrote to you in reply to your indict- 
ment d* man. !f not, this is to say you have to be patient. 
Love. 

Bapo 

Shri Charu Probha Sbnoupta 
123/1/1 Uppbr Circular Road 
Calcutta 

From a photostat: G.N. 8708 


352. LETTER TO MANUAL GANDHI 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

July 20, mo 

CHI. MANILAL, 

I wrote to you only yesterday. And today I got another 
letter, enclosing letten from Mr. Vogle and Mrs. Paul. The 
replies to their letters are enclosed. You must have got my 
letter of yesterday. Maybe you will get both together. 

Marybehn writes to say that one cannot get even an inch 
of khadi in Durban.* It srems a little strange. What a state 
of affiurs it is if a person wishes to buy some khadi and can’t! 
Keep a little stock of it if no one else will. Can’t you persuade 
somebody to do so? 

Sttshila and Ila will be welL 

Bbtmpjim 

Bapu 

From a pbottistat of die Gtvarad: GJf. 4915 


* VUk *Xetler to F. Mary Barr**, p. 293. 
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3S3. Discussrojf WITH BMlir KWXAim 


[Xr 30, 1940]* 

She •eenrird to doubt the utility of **App«il to Every Briton*** 

but the raid: "Don’t you think Omiiurk ho» carried out your ideal of non- 
vioknce?" 

GANDtnji: Not a bit. It was surrender, and what I have 
asked for is not surrender but non-violent resistance. 

imLY BimiAiao: But Denmark did not rciiM and did eaactly at you 
have advised Briiou today! 

o. But I have not asked for unresisting surrender or ca|d* 
tulation. 1 have appealed to Britons and everyone in their 
plight to display the highest courage that roan is capable of, 
viz., to refuse to use arms and to defy the enemy to walk over 
their dead bodies. Denmark did nothing of the kind. 

t.B< But Denmark had no limr. It wu all so wdden, and there 
%vas nothing for it but for her to offer no rautance. 

o. I know, I know. But it is such suddenness tliat puts 
non-violence to the test. It was no doubt prudent on her part 
to offer no resistance. But prudence is not the same thing as 
non-violence. Non-vident resistance is far more effective than 
violent resistance, and that is what I have asked for from these 
nations which arc so accustomed to violent resistance. 

a.K. Weil, well, what’s the good of it? 

G. What was the good of Jesus Christ laying down His life? 

B.B. (%, that was a different matter. He was the son of tjod. 

o. And so are we! 

B4t. No. He %sai the aalr sou of God. 

o. It » there, that the modier and ton* mill dtBcr. 
With you Jesus was the only begotten son of God. With me 

I EWracted btmi Mahadev Desai's "A Hot OotfObr 

> FsA the fblkwiag item where GmidMii mys, "Mbs XiiiMisd ... was 
here for an hour yesterday. " 

^Eoily Kimtabd and Gaadhgh She wm 86 and OaadMIi addnwsd 
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He was a son of God, no matter how much purer than us all, 
but every one of us is a son of God and capable c€ doing 
what Jesus did, if we but endeavour to expr^ the Divine in us. 

B.a. Ya, that it where 1 think you are wrong. If you accepted 
CSiritt in your heart and appealed to your people to do likewise, you could 
ddtver your meHage with greater cate and far better eflect.^ He is our talva' 
tion, and without receiving Him in our hearts %ve cannot be saved. 

o. So those who accept the Christ are ail saved. They 
need do nothing more? 

B.K. We are tinners all, and we have but to accept Him to be saved. 

o. And then we may continue to be sinners? Is that 
what you mean? You do not, I hope, belong to the Plymouth 
Brothers^ do you? 

B.K. No, I am a Hretbyterian. 

o. But you talk like some of the Plymouth Brothers I met 
long ago in South Africa. 

B.K. Yes, I am afraid you were to unfortunate in the Christian 
contacts you formed in South Africa. You did not meet the right kind of 
people. 

o. Surely you will not say that. I met r number of esti- 
mable people. They were all honest and sincere. 

B.K. But they were not Irut Chrutians. 

Gandhiji then gave a graphic account of his coiatact with a number of 
Christians in those early clays, ending up with the intimate contact with F. W. 
Meyer.) He asked Ijady Iwiily: 

Dq. you know F. W. Meyer? 

B.K. Oh yes, 

o. Well, then, let me tell you that it was F. W. Meyer 
who after a long talk with me asked the other ChrisUan friends 
to let me alone. He said to them that 1 was as good as con- 
verted, and that 1 did not need any formal process of conversion. 
But of course that did not satisfy them. And old A. W. Baker, 
who must be much over eighty now, is still at me. He writes 
to remind me time mid s^pun that unless 1 accept Christ in 
his way I cannot be saved. 

* Mahadev Deni says he is hcee quoting from memciry. 

) Non-conlbcinist sect fiamded by J. N. Oarby. They recQgmae ao orden 
of arinisters and receive into communion sdl «du> admowledge Christ. 

in~. . A.n... ^ aU. Vai WYTY .w. ini^ 
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B.K. But you A think of thaw ChriatinH, Mr. cvon nt Ihb 

HMurr of time! 

^ And the wondered why %« were to obtuse m not to tee what wot to 
obvious to her — the outttanding tuperioriiy of the inentge of ChricdMiity 
to any other BMange. The Bibk had been IramUled into tevcral huo<b«d 
la n g u ages, and the heathen in the remotest parts of the world, who knows 
not a syllable of EngUth, was agreeaUy turpriMd to find Cod's mcatage ddi> 
vered to him in bu own dialect. 

o. That proves nothing. 

a.a. And then, whoreaa fifty years ago there were so many hundred 
thousand Christians in India, there are today ten times as many. 

o. Again tiiat proves noUiing. But why all this quarrel 
about labels.^ Cannot a few hundred thousand Indians or Africans 
live the message of Qirist witliout being called Christians? 

Harijttn, 4 > 8*1940 


354. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Uitrmsed Srvaoram, 

Juljf 21, 1940 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

How funny! Some people arc never pleased! Why not 
Chi. Amrit? I give sati^actioii. "But I must have 'Idiot' 
occasionally." What is the potrr ‘plciucr* to do? 'rherdbre the 
safest way is to please oneself and let the others do likewise. 
But 1 have not followed the safe way. Heaven help me! And 
then to please idiots! Hard job. 

Mias Kinnaird — is tliat the spelling ?~>wat here for an 
hour yesterday.' Kept her in roars of laughu»’ and die went 
away well pleased though without converting me to her CSirb* 
tianity. You muM ask me to dcKribe the visit when you find 
me idle. If you don't, ask P. He was present and so was 
Nayakam. 

Your first artkle I have accepted. The account of the 
meetug is unncccsniy fisr Hmymi. It is well written. Send it 
ID H, Timu, etc. 1 return it and three old arts^ itvM. Att 
the translatioos srere good, stmie portions qtnte idtouatic. The 
writing is much improved and firm. 

* pyk me pr e ce ding Hess. 
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BaUa had Seva. He u better though has still some. 

Pandit Kunzru is here today and Kodand Rao is co min g. 
Maulana is coming on Tuesday. 1 do not want to go to 
Poona. But 1 wtm’t refuse if he innsts.* As you see 1 have to 
write for Haijm also. Therefore you will hardly notice any 
gap. Do give yourself rest. 

About khadi you should write to the different Bhandars and 
correct them. Publication will serve no useful purpose. If you 
do not get satisfaction 1 am at your back. There can be no 
relaxation about cash down. We have suffered a lot by (pving 
credit to notabilities. It was therefore right fiw the erring sales* 
man to siiffcr. Hard cases make bad law. 

Love. 

Tyeaht 

From the ori^oal: C.W. 3986. Courtesy: A»rit Kaur. Abo G.N. ^295 


355. FOREWORD^ 

There are two reasons for printii^ this edition in the Deva- 
nagari script. The main reason is that I want to see how far 
the Gujarati readers can welcome the Devanagari script. My 
dream that there should be one script for all the languages 
derived from Sanskrit and that should be Devanagari goes back 
to my South African days. However it still remains a dream. 
There is a good deal of talk going on for one script but, as the 
saying goes, who will liell tlie cat, who will take the initiative? 
Ihe Gujaratis say, 'Our script is beautiful and easy. Why should 
we give it up?’ And then tliu'e is another party that has 
emerged. I myself belong to it. According to it Devanagari 
is its^ a diJiicult and imperfect script, it should be reformed and 
perfected. But our purpose will be defeated if we do nothii^; 
till the script is perfected. This should not be. This edition, 
therefore, is being brought out on an experimental basis. If it 
is welcomed by people we shall try to bring out other Nava- 
jivan Trust books in the Devanagari script. 

The other motive behind dtis enterfxrise was to give to the 
Hindi-speaking pet^fde a Gujarati book in the Devanagari saript. 
I am of the opinion that learning Gujarati ivill become less difficult 
if Gujmti books are published in the Devanagari scrqit. 

* Gaadhui, in the end, did not go lor the AJ.C.C. itwian. 

3 To A lm t ta lk a , Gufaimia venfan in Oewungori script of As 
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bi (xxler to make thb editioa pc^Milar we have kept the 
price low. I h(^ that the Gujarati and Hindinipeakuig people 
will moke this voiture a succea. 

Sevaoram, July 21, 1940 
[From Gujarati] 
jiarsedgw, October 1940 

356. LETTER TO D. B. KALEUTAR 

Jufy 21, 1940 

CHI. KARA, 

Here is the foreword*. I have not revised it. If there are 
no errors, send it as it is. If you want to make any chamges, 
you may do so and return it to me. I shall revise it and send 
it back. 1 wrote it out. . . * 

The rest we shall see. 

Bhttmgt fim 
Bato 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 10936 


357. LETTER TO //. L. SHARMA 


Sroaon, 
July 21, 1940 

CHI. SHARMA, 

Why did you nq;lect the thing till it has developed into a 
sinus? What has happened to your medical training? Why 
are you retaining Draupadi and the children there? I do not 
understand your ways. As for police harassment, i shall do 
whatever 1 can. 

Bafu 

[From Hindi] 

B af uki Ck kftft wm Mm Jmmkt StUh Vtnk, p. 287 



358. SERVAjrrS OF IXDIA SOaETt 

I have avoided mention of the tragedy that hat overtaken 
Gdthale’t greatest creatum. Through the kindness of Pandit 
Kunzru 1 was kept informed of every happening mdiile die So* 
ciety was going thiough the agony. It was no small matter 
for the Society to have to expel members or to lose one of its 
oldest members by restgnadon. The trouble had been brewing 
for many months. But the chief members were putting off what 
to them was the evil day. They tried to bridge differences. 
They faUed. They tried to evolve discipline out of vrhat had 
almost become a state of anarchy. 

The Society has a high ideal. To serve India so as to purify 
politics and wifoout a selfish motive or the desire to attain power 
for the sake of it, is itself a noble ideal. Gokhale created a 
certain standard of conduct and tradition for the Society. Those 
who could not carry it out obviously should not seek to enter 
the Society, or on having changed their viewpoint after entering 
it, should not remain in it. Such was the case with Shri Parule* 
kar and Miss Gokhale. They subscribe to a philosophy which 
includes advocacy of violence for the redress of wrongs eco- 
nomic, political and other. Hiere was no questioning their abi- 
lity or their sacrifice. Both are inestimable qualities no doubt. 
But they were irrelevant to a consideration of conformity to cer- 
tain tradition or discipline. The quality of the tradition too 
would be irrelevant to such consideration. So when the Society 
could not induce these members to resign, it had to perform the 
very painful duty of expelling them, if the Society was to func- 
tion as a properly organized body with one purpose and one 
policy. I know that the President and the other members left 
no stone unturned to avoid the crisis. They invited the asMxnates 
to exanune the whole situation. The President put Inmself at 
their disposal. And it was on their unanimous recommendation 
that the Society took the final step. 

So far as Shri Jodii* is concerned it is wnmg to s^r, as 
has beat said, that he was compelled to resign. For valid 
reasons the Resident and the Council thought that he should 
be transferred from Bombay. Shri Joshi, however, vrould not 

>N. M. Joshi 
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moWi tom Bombay, and resigiied. And the Society voted a 
pcnd o n and reecetfuUy accepted the reugnation. Such is the 
unvarnished venion of the crisis durouf^ which the Society 
has passed. 1 have fislt it a duty to take notice of the inddeiU 
because diere 1ms been u n ki nd critictsm and because 1 consider 
myself an WM^dal and sleeping member of the Society. The 
reader may not know that immediately after the Quefs death 
I might have myself become a cause of a grave crisis. My 
name was suggested for membership. Some membcn were 
afraid of my entry as for them, and truly, I was an unknown 
quantity. Aa soon as I came to know of differences, I withdrew 
ray name, and everything went off happily. We came closer 
to one smother by this natural restraint. How nice it would 
have been if Shri Parulekar and Miss Gokitalc had followed the 
example set before them in 19151 If they have the welfare of the 
Society at heart, they could serv'c it in a variety of ways in 
matters in which they have no differences of opinion. 

Sevaoram, July 22, 1940 
HarijaHt 28-7«1940 


359. QJJESTlOJf BOX^ 

q. What work besidei spinning can an active satyagraM do in cUio, 
etpcdally in Bombay? 

A. I shall reply to your question by a cross>question. 
Why do you want anything else besides spinning? If you have 
no interest in spinning, you can be no satyagrahi, active or 
passive. For all satyagraha presupposes the qualihcation of 
spinning, and this has been before the country for twenty years. 
You can, therefore, do no better than give all your spare time 
to spinning. Do it in a scientific way. If there is no room for a 
spinning-wheel, you can ply die hdift. A way has now been 
devised for easily increasing the speed on the takli. It costs a 
tiifie, and it can be plied in any little comer of the house. If 
you are not doing your own cabling^ you must do so now. You 
may have no space for a carding-b^ in your room. You 
should in that case card accor^ng to the Andhra mediod 
adapt ed by Vlnoba. If you can interest yourself in this, it will 
add coimderably to your useftil knowle^e. When you come to 

iThe Oujarsti origiaal of dih appea l ed ia frhr ifw tidh i, 20>7«tMQ. 
This Eagfidi ttandatiaa fa re p ro du ced Ikoea Hmjm. 
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tfciwt of the romanoe of cotton, you will get ova of it an intoeit 
the bett novd canncU give you, and you wiU probably ditoover 
the solution of the jKoblem ^ Indian povefty. TheiefiMe, if you 
%vant to be a true satyi^ralu, if you want to cultivate true 
aWtnmi, I would tuggctt to you ^ionii^ and nothing but sf^ 
ning, no matter where you may be. Take it from me that 
without sacrificial ginning non-violent swany is impossible. 

But if you have enou|^ time on your hands and you are 
already doing all the spinning that vrould satisfy me, and if you 
are l^wging to do some additional act of service, I can suggest 
quite a number of things. For instance, there is Harijan 
sendee. Try to enter Hiuijans* life, go and stay in Harijan 
quarters, teach them, nurse those are ill, show them the 

ways and means of improving their economic condition. All this 
offers a %^e field of woih. Thakkar Bapa is now going to spend 
a lot of time in Bombay. Go and seek his guidance. 

Then I would a^ you to cultivate disinterested firiend- 
ship of the Mussadmans. It is likely that you do not even know 
your next-door neighbours. Make their acquaintance and try 
to render what service you can to them. If you do not know 
those of other faiths, try to cultivate acquaintance with them. 
Your contacts wUl be the test of your broad-mindedness. 

Then you can help in the khadi propaganda. Go to Kaku- 
bhai of the main Khadi Bhandar in Bombay and ask him if he 
can utilize your services for khadi-hawking and similar work. 

These are but a few samples. The field of service is limit- 
less. In a city like Bombay, especially, the mountain of service 
is so immense that you can never compass it. 

Do Not Juoox 

( 1 . Many CSongrenmen in Bombay have joined the Congren for the 
aake of ofllces. They never iptn. Some have ipinning-wfaeek in their 
hotaei just for ihovr. What about thh? 

A. Do not judge others. Be your own judge and you 
will be truly happy. If you will try to judge others, you are 
likidiy to bum your fingers. If I were secretary of a Congress 
oonunittee, I shi^d see that those who do not observe disd^ine 
are strudt off the Congress rqpster. 

Mat Haeijams Enust as Regruits? 

q* I am a Haiijaa sevak. 1 believe m mOitary training. May I cn- 
onumge **-- \j— »« in cnKtt as mcruiti? Hmk viImi join the aseqr arc rid 
of foar and uatouchabUity and kam self-iespeet. What is yow advice? 
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A^- Yon have gone to the wrong man wi& thb qttettkm. 
You know dial I do not believe in military training. Nor do 
I believe widi you that Hargmis vdio join the army are ao 
tiiddenly trauaiurmed. But I should not make an attempt to 
dissuade those Hargans who voluntarily want to enlist as re- 
cruits. If sons of the well-to-do fp> in for military training and 
if Harijans would like to Itdlow thdr example, how can I prevent 
them? It b a difficult thii^ any day to teach the lesson of 
ahhnsa. How csui one inculcate ahimsa in those who are 
doubly suppressed? The wonder to me b that even among 
the suppres^ there are some Harijans who have truly learnt 
the lesson of ahimsa. 

CmvALRY 0. Duty 

You have deckled not to launch civU disobedience in order that 
you may not embarrass the British when they are engaged in a lifc-and- 
death struggle. Don’t you think this chivalry is misplaced, and that you 
are failing in your duty to carry on the fight for swaraj? 

A. I do not think so. If 1 were to launch civil disobe- 
dience, my ahimsa would be at fault, and the disobedicnoe 
would cease to be civil. I should never think of reaping swa- 
raj out of British defeat. It would be anything but chivalry* 
Mine is, therefore, not mbplaced. Chivalry b a vital part of 
ahimsa. Ahimsa witliout it b lame, it cannot work. 

Impuoations or Untouorabii.ity 

In satyagraha ca^^)s dsere often crops up the question of the 
implications of untouchafaility. In Bihar this certainly is the case. If abolition 
of untouchafaility c o n sists simply in touching the Harijans, untouchability 
does not exist in Bihar. But if it includes letting the Haryans use your 
«sater-pot and exchange urmter with non-Harijans, if it includes inter<<liniag 
and allowing them to enter your dining-room and kitchen, even Ckwgresi 
men are not free bora this untouchafaility. What do you say to tins? 

A. Abolitkm of untouchability in me will be really achieved 
only when 1 behave towards Harijans as I should towards 
my own kith and kin. There b no untouchability today in 
Cmgrcss kitchens. And so if Coi^^rewmen in Bihar observe tin- 
toudiability m regards rating, 1 slmuld be dbagreeaUy surprised. 
Believe me that swaraj will be ddayed in proportion to our 
fiulure and half- he arted n ess in carrying out the different items 
of the constructive programme. It b imposnUe to attain 
swang non-vioicn^ unless there b sdf-purification. I do lUM 
often use thb wtml nowadays, but it b there in an bnportant 
72-20 
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CSongreM roMlutioii. It hat been a vital pwt of Gongreai poS> 
tki aince 1920. Letten of the late Pandit Motilayi and <^er 
leaden* written during that period, are worth perusaL Their 
lives had undergone a oonverrion. Have we descended finom that 
high pedestal? 

Donation or Taintbo Money 

ft. Suppodne a. auu has canwd tBillkm by esploidag milKcn« of hlb 
poor brethrcB and laade a gift of them to a Mahatma like you, aad 
ponog you uae that money for the beoe&t of humaaity, k the exploiter abiolved 
Ihmt da? Doer not lome blame attach to you too for having accepted thk 
IB<.gottea Mrealth? How can one remain blamekH in thk unending vicioue 
circle? How k ahiima to cope «ntb thk immoral expldtatioa? 

A. Let US assume lor the purpose of this riddle that I am 
really a Mahatma, and then try to solve it. The gift of what 
you assume to be ill-gotten gains cannot lessen the guilt of the 
exploiter. If he had kept the money for himself, that would 
have been an additional count against him. If instead he makes 
a gift of it to me fiom pure motives, he escapes the additional 
sin. It is also likely that a good use of his gift may wean 
the exploiter from immoral means of making m<mey. But no 
blame attaches to me for having accepted the gift. As the fool 
waters from drains flowing into the sea partake of its purity, even 
so does tainted wealth become pure when put to the purest 
use. There is one (xmdition, however, that we have assumed, 
viz., that the gift is made and accept«l out of pure motives. 

Exploitation of the poor can be extinguished not by effecting 
the destruction of a few millionaires, but by removing the ig- 
norance of the poor and teaching them to non-co-operate with 
their exploiters. That will convert the exploiters also. 1 have 
even suggested that ultimately it will lead to both bring equal 
partners. Capital as such is not evil; it is its wrong use that is 
evil. Capital in some form or other will always be needed. 

A Flaw m Ahoua 

ft. You have ap pealed to Britons to lay down ams aad to adopt aon- 
v i olene e . But that rrises a oMral difficulty. A*» ahienea provokes B to 
kkim aad mahte him ia^rvioas to appeal to hk heart. If a aoa.'violcnt 
laaa comes up against an inanimate ddng hk non-violence wiB hove no 
effbet on k. Ihere k, t heref or e, some flaw so mewher e in your beflef. It k 
Bkelf that ahimm may have suooen in a r estri cted fiehl. If so, vdiat use k 
for uniyenal pnrposm? Your claim, Iho cflir c, of its tmivenal use ffifls 
thegiaimd. 
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A. Ahimsa cannot be dismissed so li|^dy as you think. 
Ahimia is die stnmgest force known. But if all can use the 
stroi^t ftMTce with equal ease, it would lose its importance. We 
have not been able yet to discover the true measure of the in- 
numerable properties of an article of daily use like water. Some 
of its properties fill us with wonder. Let us not, therefive, make 
light of a ibrce of the subtlest kind like ahimsa, and let us try 
to discover its hidden power mth patience and faith. Within a 
brief space of time we have carried to a fairly successful conclu- 
sion a great experiment in the use of this force. As you know I 
have not set much store by it. Indeed I have hesiuted even to 
call it an experiment in ahimsa. But according to the legend, 
as Rama’s name was enough to float stones, even so the move- 
ment carried on in the name of ahimsa brought about a great 
awakening in the country and carried us ahead. It is difficult 
to forecast the posnbilities when men with unflinching faith carry 
this experiment further forward. To say Uiat those who use 
violence are all insensible is an exaggeration. Some do seem to 
lose their senses, but we are bound to be mistaken if we try to 
base a moral law on those exceptions. The safest course is to 
lay down laws on the strength of our usual experience, and 
our usual experience U that in most cases non-violence is the 
real antidote to violence, and it is safe to infer from it that the 
highest violence can be met by the highest non-violence. 

But let us consider for a moment inanimate objects. He will 
surely break his head who strikes it against a stone. But sup- 
posii^ a stone comes against us through space, we can escape it 
by stepping aside, or if there is nowhere to step aside, we can 
bravely slay where we are and receive the stone. That will mean 
minimum injury and, in case it proves fatal, the death will not 
be as painful as it would be if we made an effort to ward it off. 

Extend the thought a little further, and it is easy to see 
that, if a senseless man is left alone and no one tnes to resist 
him, he is sure to exhaust himself. Indeed it is not quite incon- 
ceivable that the loving sacrifice of many may bring an insane 
man to his senses. Instances are not wanting of abidutely in- 
sane people hat^ come back to their senses. 

ScvA(«AM, July 22, 1940 
Hafiim, 2S-7-1940 



360. TWO JUST COhiPLAJIfTS^ 

1: Right op TkAiaiATioH 

A Calcutta telegram protests against the reservation of copy- 
right in translations (rf* my Gujarati articles, saying that my arti- 
cles are the property <£ the nation and therefore there could be 
no copyright in them, and that I myself had taught that Hindus- 
tani was the lingua franca of India, and that I ^ould therefore 
reconsider my decision. This grievance appean on the face of it 
to be just. But it is forgotten that I have prohibited translation 
from Gujarati into all other languages. Experience had taught 
me that English translations oS my articles written in any Indian 
languages were faulty, but it would not have been proper to 
confine the copyright to translations into English. All impc^- 
ant Gujarati articles would be translated simultaneously into 
English and Hindustani and published almost at the same time. 
There is, therefore, no hardship involved, for there is no copy- 
right in the translated articles which can be and are being re- 
produced.^ 

My object was clear and unexceptionable. If I wanted to 
enter the hearts of the Indian masses, I should write in an 
Indian language, and that language could be no other than that 
in which I could write unth the greatest ease. If I had the same 
command over Hindustani as over Gujarati, I should have writ- 
ten only in Hindustam. 

11: Arx Gujaratu Morb Non-violbht? 

The other complaint is this: 

You could not have b^n to write in Gujarati out of 
your partiality for Gujarat, but it would seem as though you 
bdieved that you would be able to influence the Gujaratis more 
quickly than others. Ihat is to say, you have assumed that 
^ey are more non-violent than others. I doubt that they 
are. You may have more worken in Gujarat, but you do 

tThe Gujarati oririnal of this appeared in HmQmhmitm, 27-7-1940. 
This English translation is reproduced fim HmOm. 

* The Oujaraiti adds: I hope die first romphint b satbfiirterily re- 

drcMjd* The gttevance would have been jurt if I had not arranged fin the 
pubUcatioo of translatient.” 

308 
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DBl wem to have a greater on the Gujarati than on 
other maaes. Bdief in nwi’vkdenoei you have altrayi em* 
p h a a eed , prenipposes renuival of untouchability and uiuver* 
raKaation of Now I suggest diat no other provinee 

in India has the curse of untouchalnlity to the extent Uua 
one finds in your Gujarat, especially your bebved ICathiawar. 
Indeed we have heard you have expressed dm opinion. Again 
according to you khadi fares no better there. Gujarat is the 
seat of the textile industry. I admit that the large number 
oi workers in Gujarat are all khadi-lovers and they have all 
personadly shed untouchability. But my cmnplaint is against 
the masses in Gujarat Where the masses are not ready, what 
hope is there of your influencing them more than others? 
Why not, therefore, address the Indian masses in your imper> 
feet Hindustani than in your more perfect Gujarad? For the 
number of Hindustanl«knowing masses is much larger than 
the Gujaratis, and I make bold to say that your influence 
on them is certainly the same as on the Gujaratis, if not 
even greater. 

This complaint is couched in sweet Hindustani and made in 
all sincerity. I have summarized it in my own words. The 
correspemdent will, I hope, admit that in doing so 1 have not 
only not been unfair to him, but have even put his argument 
more forcefully. This I have done with a purpose as my reply 
to him tviU reveal. 

I claim that consciousness on my part o( my belonging to 
Gujarat has never meant any exclusiveness. I have always 
believed and described myself as an Indiam. When I went to 
South Ainca I found that there were di\wons among our 
countrymen into Tamils, Telugus and Gujaratis. Immediately 
on my landing I abolished the divisions. For myself I knew 
that all the immigrants from India were Indians, aind that pro> 
vindal or religious divisions between them were improper. It 
was true that they belonged to different provinces and to dtffe* 
rent faiths and that they spoke different languages, but all be> 
longed to the same country, all had the same joys and sorrows, 
and all were under die same alien rule. Besides even the 
people of the country vdiere they had gone did not know and 
did not recognize the distinctkms a£ caste, relvon, language or 
province. To them we were all Indians, all coolici, all sasitr, and 
all to be governed by the same law. We himm ceased to 
be called coolies and Msnr, l»it we have not ceased to be 
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Indians. Thus alike by tenqierament and fiom enperience I 
have been against these divinons, as 1 think everyone -dioahl be. 

Nevertheless when X b^in to think in temu of the talents 
God has given me amd of the use 1 dioald make of them for the 
service of the motheriand, I cannot afford to ignore the pro- 
>nnce of my birth. As Gujarati is my mother tongue and as I 
know the Gtyaratis more intimately, I could serve India best 
through Gujarat and the Gujarati langua^. It was this 
considoration that was at the back the dioice of Gujarat as 
my place of abode on my return from South Africa. But I 
ddiberately did not choose Porbandar or Rajkot, though I had 
invitatitms frmn and facilities in both the places. For I had 
ceased to belong to Porbandar and R^kot, ceased to bdong to 
my caste. My choice has been proved to be cent per cent 
right. It could not be otherwise, as I believe that my footsteps 
are guided by God, and all my life is based <m this belief. 

If the argument presented above appeals to the reader and 
to the co>worker wte has made the complaint in question, I 
need not labour it any more. But something more I must say 
for the sake of the work I want from Gujarat and from the 
other provinces of India. 

I do not enjoy elsewhere the same intimacy and extent of 
contact as I do with the Gujarati workers. And so if I suc- 
ceed with them, I should have confidence regarding the rest 
India. Some them believe that I should again fix up my 
abode in Gujarat, but I do not think so. If I stayed in their 
midst, they would lose initiative, and cease to work indepen- 
dently. They have a tried leader like the Sardar to guide them 
at every step, and 1 feel that if I stayed in Gujarat my talents 
would not ^ put to the fullest possible use. It is God who 
has guided my steps to Sevagram. It may be a difficult field 
of work. If it is, surely I may not shiric it. Stay in Sevagram 
has taught me, is teaching me, a lot that is new. If I can be 
one with its ax hundred souk, if 1 can engage them in con- 
structive work and in the necessary woric of i^orm, and if I 
can easily make a satyagrahi army of them, I diould discovw 
the key to do the same work in the vriiole cf India. If I 
dhose a big dty, I diould get lost, puzzled and perplexed. 
Much of what hia been done and planned in Sevagram has been 
done Jfront the point of view of India. It is, therdote, but meet 
that I must deliver my messi^ through Sevafpram and in Gujarati. 

There is one ffict whidi can upset the plan of burying 
mysdf in Seviqpam. The Khan Sahdb can summon me to his 
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(Movinee whenever he likes for his work, which indeed is also my 
woriu U* he succeecb in expressing real ahimsa, 1 firmly bdteve 
that the whtde country can succe^ For the experiment diere 
is out and out that of non>^olence of the brave. God altme 
knows vdiedier it will or will not succeed. This I know that 
wherever I go I v^l do His vrork. I regard the wrinning of 
Indian indep^ence by non*violent meant as God's ovm work, 
and if that » achieved, the whole world would be saved fiom 
beii^ drowned in a sea of bloodshed. 

The reader will now see that I am prompted by partiality 
for neither Gujarat nor anything else. If there is any partiality, 
it is for truth and non*violence. It is through these that I can 
have some glimpse God. Truth and non>violence are my God. 
They are the obverse and reverse of the same coin. 

My co-worker's complaint is true that in the abolition of 
untouchability and in love of khadi Gujarat lags behind other 
provinces. But that does not mean that I should leave Gujarat 
alone. If these two itena cannot be accomplished in Gujarat, 
Gujarat will be an obstacle to the independence of India. If 
I can inspire the Gujaratis to lay down their lives for the aboli- 
tion of the curses of untouchability and unemployment, what a 
glorious thing it would be! It would be a sight for all India 
to see and copy. Hindu-Muslim troubles would automatically 
come to an end, for the moment we cast out untouchability 
from our hearts Hindu-Muslim unity will be an acoMnplished 
fact and many smother good thing would follow as a ntsdter of 
course. 

All this is only a dream today. But it is in order to realize 
that dreaun that I have undertaken in my old age this Gujarati 
enterprise. If it is God's will thus to take work fiom me, age 
will be no bar. 

Sbvaokam, July 22, 1940 
Um^ 28-7-1940 



36L OPEN LETTER 


mr DtAR OANdHlJI, 

... I am tlin hoping and praying daily that CongrcH may we 
that itf tiiprema opportunity u not to win a doubtful political victory 
over a foe but ... to tvin the lasting friendship of all who love 
liberty, in England and in all the world, by revealing the only ade- 
quate seal for India’s defence or defence of democracy in the world — 
wm-aitlHU war l» tht fiauk agamst tit uMt Onctm tf am*s mkwaamfy 
to am. The combined might of India, building a third-rate mili- 
tary force, can at best but become the support of force. . . . But defence 
committees and thow who know no better way should not be dis- 
couraged. What I do mean is that, at the same time, thaw who 
understand and love peace should build up a non-violent defence force 
for the predw purpow for which military force is being established. 
Like the military forces, thew should also be non-political and volun- 
tary. Besides being negatively harmless to the interests of the defence 
of India, such a force should at the very outwt place itself at the dis- 
posal of the Government for the purpow either of defence or offence 
against alt the foes of liberty in India or elsewhere, as the non-violent 
army of India. 

... I think that this war baa already revealed that armed force 
cannot defend even the institutions of democracy without tint nullifying them 
and second destro)'ing them. Further, the very strongest military defence force 
in the world has not been able to make its nation secure in this %var-mad 
world. I am convinced that a non-violent war against all aggression, the 
economic as well as the political, not only will prove more effective than adl 
the armies but can very rapidly be made available, if the non-violent of 
the world will but put their nunds and hearts to the matter. . . . 

IVaditiooal democracy theoretically reserved the right of violent 
rebellian to aggrieved people vdraw will was no longer represented in their 
government. But pure democracy must repudiate the vidence, while reserv- 
ing the right of rdseilion. This is becauw violence, however emidoyed, is 
the antithesis of democracy, ... I do not tiiink tiiere is a stn^ instance in 
history adiere defensive war has ever settled the problems for whidi the 
defenders have sumwsed they fiw^t. But Denmark, on the odier band, is 
the supreme ilhistratian td* a nation setting itsdf on the road to liberty by 
the ddibermte repudiation of the “^ory” of imperial conquest or defence 
of integrity. 
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Kriflagralui hat already taka its irneqidvocal stand ibr Uie non- 
siolenoe cd'€9tttit its Master^ in its mvo maailbtas. It will p erh aps bo vo> 
viewiiig its stand shortly in order to nake its presmt positioii fuffly clear in 
the faaoftbe new turn of evau» though that maysoeos unnocosiary. May 
niittionarici have rccatly received copies of Memorandum A, under whkh 
all noa-Bridsh miisicinarics serve in India. It was a surprise to most of 
that CO note that the Government had provided for them to ^Hnfliiacc** 
politics in Che interest of assisting in the preservation of die nation*! soou* 
rity and weU*bcing. Here then, 1 believe, is die supreme opportunity for 
Ghrisdan lovers of freedom, missionary and noci-misssonary, to serve their 
nada and the %vorid while adhering to their Master*! iixjuiicdon not to take 
up the sword. 1 can ooly say for myself that I am prepared to surrender 
fully to this gieat cause, and do hereby pledge to follow your Icadenhip 
if you decide to launch the Satyagraha Army of the World. 1 do this be- 
cause I believe it is the only way that the real aggression can ever be uprooted 
from its soil in mankind's unbrotherliness and the world estabUshed on a 
basis of justice, equality and |ieace. ... I can see no hope whateixr in 
the way the United Sutes and Englaiul ha\‘e so far taka. 'Hie war of 
1940 will never be won. CItaos can win over order, barbarity over civilisa- 
don, autocnic>* over democracy, darkness over light, and vioknee o\^ good- 
will. That has already transpired over a large part of die world and it 
fast coming in the rest. But generous applicaticm of goodwill can still 
arrest this in every part, cspedally wha ma in large numbers are ready 
to lay down their lives for the Truth that is in them. . • • 

I pray that God may lead you in His awn way. You have count- 
ten friends encircling our earth, lluroiigh the instruma tality of non-viol- 
at resistanoe to the mountainous lovclcssncss and stupidity of our age, the 
way may yet opa into the new day and a peace of full jusuce prevail 
among the nadons. 

With the deepest appredadon of your single-minded devotion to 
Truth, and urith the stooereit affecdon. 

/ m, 

Tmtrs fof Om World StUyofpndm 

Ralph T. Templin 

I gladly publish tliis letter.* Mr. Templin represents a 
growing number oS Western satyagrahis. There are just two 
reflections arising out of this letter. I wish to say t^t Den- 
mark's is not an illustration erf* non-violent action.^ It was most 
probably the most prudent course to adopt. When armed ronstanoe 

^Oidy extracts have bem rqKoduoed here. 

> VU$ sriib XaDy Xillllainr^ pp. 297-9. 
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it vain, it it fii^y to qHU blood. The lecond it duM 1 do not 
expect to lead any tatys^raha army of the worid. So &r at 1 
can tee at pretent, every country will have to wmk out iti own 
programme. Simuitaneout action it pomble. 

Sevaoxam, July 23, 1940 
Hmjm, 28-7.1940 


362. TRAVAJfCX>RE 

In the hope of having a talk with Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar and poatibly arriving at some way out the impaste, 1 
was suppressing the manifestos sent to me by succeeding acting 
l^esidents. The last received was from Shri Achuthan, a Hari- 
jan advocate, about the last week of June. From the manifesto 
I extract only statements of facts, omitting as far as possible all 
argument and inferences: 

ProcetiicMU and meetings have been violently broken up by the 
special police and the ordinary police without even the semblance of 
prohtbitory orders. To quote from the speech of Shri K. Santhanam. 
M. L. A. (Cenual) which he delivered at Madras after a brief visit to 
Travancrore, he said: *^My Impression is there is police raj in Trmvan- 
core. No one could speak with any sense of security or discuss matters 
even with friends. The Go\*erument appear determined not to allow 
any discussion on responsible government^ and are willing to resort to 
any methods to prevent it. All normal chaiuiels of public expression have 
been stopped,** 

Repression has worked ruthlessly along three main lines: 1. legal 
terrorism, 2. police terrorism, 3. complete muixUng of the Preu. 

1. Legal terrorism has taken the shape of *the Defence of Travan- 
core Proclamation*. It is not die actual number of those arrested and de- 
tained for indefinite periods under this Act, but die threat of it against every 
man and woman with any active sympathy towards the State Googrem that 
has created a grave situadon. Several people have been arrested under this 
Act and then let oiT, just to show that the authorities can do anything with 
anybody. Many important leaders have been imprisoned under tbs Act 
without trial and fur indefinite periods. 

2. Police terrorism has meant more than sriiat wiO be ordiaarily 
i^eritood by that term. In Travancore it has meant more than the 
forcible dispersal of pr o c e s si o n s and meetings. It has meant secret as wvcU as 
opengoondatsmby what are called the special polioe who wear notmifanni 
and who get only Rs« 5 a moodu This bod^ of sperial poHoo contains in 
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UMNif caaet the %vont rowdict and drunkard* in varimiB localities. Their 
special busiiiess is to quietly mix with the crowds and start sudden goonda* 
ism. It has become physically impossible to hold any decent meeting or 
procession or demonstration in the face of such goondaism. In Neyyattin* 
kara, Alkqppey, Palai, Kaninagapilly and many ocher places such g o onda is m 
has appeared openly. 

3. Muxsling of the Press. No doubt there are several papers in 
Travancore which appear regularly. Not one of them would publish reports 
or new% of State Congress meetings and demonstrations. Statements Issued 
by Acting Presidents of the State Congress or by State Congress leaders never 
appear in them. In many cases people in one part of the Sute never knew 
an>'thtng of what happened in another part except from news appearing 
in the English papers at Madras. This was proved when police frightful* 
ness occurred in Ney^yaitinkara and PiUai. 

But cheTravanccM*e Go\ernment did not rest content with the above 
items of repression. Every officer from llie highest to Use lowest went about 
die country' treating every Sute Congressman or sytnfuUhiaccr not merely as 
one belonging to a disturbing poUtical party but as an enemy to be hunted 
down by eveiy* means in their pow'er. Another se%ere trial for those cn* 
gaged in the struggle has been poliee %'iolence in lock*ups. X'olunterrs who 
are under arrest and awaiting trial are mercilessly beaten and very ohen 
discharged after several weeks of detention without trial. 

Every time State Congress leaders publisheii allegaiioni against the 
Travancore police, the Go\*emment as oftets came out with categorical and 
wholesale daiialt. But Shri G. Ramariiandraii*s s}>rdftc allegations regard* 
ing police terrorism at Nc>'yjittinkara and Palai published in 77b //tiuki 
of Madras supported by unimpeachable dau have at last compelled the 
Government to order an official enquiry. It it signtficanl tliat die enquiry 
has been ordered lotig after the Government had published categorical and 
udiolesale denials of die allegation! The public are tu 11 awaiting the findings 
of the enquiry. 

The most disquieting devdopment in the present situation has yet 
to be rdatod. This is the direct and open encouragement given to 
the various communal organuations in Travancore by the authorities 
including the Dewan, Sir G. P. Ramaawamt Aiyar himself. At one time 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar used to say that it was the presence of 
various oommuna] organiaations in Travancore which pre v e n ted Idm 
from inaugurating any scheme of responsible government in Travancore. 
But today bis policy clearly appears to be to encourage each and 
every communal organisation to devdop along separate tines and thus 
make political unity impossible. Oflfeers ^ Govenunent tnduding the 
Dewan take part in m eet io gs of die various cntntnunal orgaoisatiom. 
Lovers of Travancore know that, if this pcocass is aBotred to Conthioe^ 
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TfAvaaoon wilt mmo bo cg me a bAdkgranad fir the veiioae r o rnmim e l 

I know that there wUl be an oflSdal contradiction. I have 
alreauly suggested that such contradictions can have no value 
unle» they are backed by a definite promise of an impartial 
enquiry. Officials stake nothing when they issue unprovable 
contradictions, whereas State Congress Presidents stake their 
liberty and the prestige of their institution when they make rash 
statements. 

The balance of probability, therefore, must be in their favour. 
The quotation given by Shri Achuthan firom Shri Santhanam's 
speech in his support is not to be lightly brushed aside. 

I sent a copy of Sir G. P. Ramaswami Aiyar’s wire to Shri 
Ramachandran. He sends a comment firom which I take the 
following: 

1 can shoiv that our VVorkmg Committee kept ^communitt tenden- 
det* clearly and abiolutely out of the struggle. Mr. K. C. George who is 
referred to wm one of the severest critics of our Working Committee, 
and considered our work and programme as thoroughly useless. • « • It is 
absolutely false to say that we depend on Bapu*s periodical statements for 
collecting our funds and for our existence. If this were so, there should be 
today no Sute Congress. During the last dght or nine months Bapu has 
not said a word about Travancore. Our cause is so patently just that it 
docs not depend CN'cn on Bapu. It depends cm its own inherent justice. 
Bapu can of course help our cause. But that is different from saying that 
our movement depends on Bapu. . • • 

Most of the leading members of the Travancore State Congress 
including Shri V. K. Velayudhan and M. N. Parameswaran Pillai and 
others have openly dissociated themselves, says Sir C.P. Yes, these two 
gentlemen have done so. But neitlier of them has said that the State 
Cor^rcss is in the wrong. Shri Velayudhan stated that he withdrew 
in obedience to the Mandali of the Ezhava communal orgaoisadoo 
wluch has now been captured by the friends of Sir C.P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. Shri M.N. Parameswaran Pillai has nearly apologized and 
recovered his smmad to pracdse law. How do these actions touch the 
demand and the programme and the stand of the State Congress? But be- 
sides these two gentlemen no prominent leader of the Stale Congress has 
gone back in any sense. The number 60 reqiiires close aaalysb. « • A Then 
there is my second statement on the Fahu atroddes wfajeh Tht Hmdn pub- 
fished and a copy of which 1 am endosing. It was then slated on bdialf 
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of ^h>TVB¥Micore O o> wn iinettt that th^grf would be on oflBciol eo^piify ond 
ftpMBCQOUBuaique. ItitwedDiiMMrnnceilik appearad. wid no c«|aify 
or co mnwm i q ue Ium beca beard of. It wmt n tight oomar into wbidi dM 
Tnwanoare Oovtnunent om pushed by epedfie and i wuh a llw ige n bte aBa> 
gati—. They had denied everything in their Am nommunitpai. Then 
adMa I replied» dwy laid there would be an enquiry and a onnununiquiib 
But nothing has hiqipened yet. 

I believe every word of what Shri Ramachandran says. The 
terrible represrion may thin the ranks of the State Ckmgress. But 
even if there b one true representative left to hold aloft the tordi 
of non>violent liberty, he wall be quite enough to multiply himself 
till every Travancorean becomes an apostle of Iife<giving freedom. 
A friend sent me the other day a hm mot of an American Presi- 
dent: 'One true man of courage represents a majority.' I have 
quoted from memory. But there b no mbtake about the meaning. 
Let every member of the State Congress take it to heart, and be- 
lieve that nothing b lost if one true man survives tlic repression. 
As it b I know that there are numerous men and women of the 
State Congress who are seasoned enough to stand the most rigor- 
ous repression that the wit of dte resourceful Dewan of Travan- 
core and hb advisers can devise. 

Sevaoram, July 23, 1940 
/farijan, 28-7-1940 


SeJ. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 
July 25, 1940 

MY DEAR miOT, 

Your two letters. Hope you have my long letter* and cor- 
rected translations, etc. 

1 never said to K. that M.* must or even should become a 
doctor. 1 understood that it was her vrish. If that was so I had 
apfxoved of it But my Mrong recommendation was fat your 
institution. I thongdo* ^cre die would reaUy grow and eiyoy fiee- 
dom. I had also asked M. to sec the iiutitution and then 
arrange for K. to go. But it did not happen. Therefore you 

t FSA TaMct to Aiarit Kaur", pp. 299-300. 

^Mcfartd, rtaiightrr of Abdid CAAr Khan 
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dioukl punoe your prefect to have her in your odlefe. 1 dull 
write to K^. about tbit. You have astum^ my adrice as tug* 
gated fay K. Never repeat the mistake. Always have confir- 
mation me of whatever is reported about me, before even 
accepting it sub}ect to correction. Always reserve judgment. This 
diould apply to all. But for me, it is a peremptory command. 

Mira is in New Delhi. iChurshed wras good this time. I have 
heard again fiom her. 

I am not moving finm Sevagram. Hope to be here to re- 
ceive you on 3rd August, unless you alter the date. 

It will be sad G.'s eya are damaged. I* do not know 
whether Mira* is here. In any case you shall have a girl of your 
choice. But meanwhile bring anyone you like for a few days. 
No quation of settling in Gujarat. I am sending you an advance 
copy of article from which you will know how my mind is working. 

I hope not to go to Poona. The fate will be decided tonight. 
The Maulana is coming. Hope you are all right. 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the original: O.W. 3987. Courtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7296 


364. J40T QUITE SO BAD 

A friend quotes from a letter received from an English friend : 

Do you think that Mahatma’s appeal^ to every Briton is going to 
produce right reactions in the mind or heart of a single Briton? That appeal 
has probably created more ill-will than anything else recently. We live in 
astonishing and critical times, and it is frightfully difiicult to decide what 
should be done. At any rate we should try to avoid obvious dangers. So far 
as 1 can see, Mahatma's unadulterated policy must inevitably lead to 
disaster tor India. How far he himself intends following itl donot know, 
for hehas a wonderful way of adapting himself to his material. 

Well, 1 happen to know that many more than one ring^e 
heart have been touched by my ’Appeal to Every Briton*. 1 know 
that many English firiends were anxmus fijr me to take some surii 
Bqp. But 1 do not want to take comfort firom the tqtprobatkm, 
however pleasing in itself of English fitiends. What is of value 
for nue is to know that at least tme Englishman thinks as 

* Not Mirabchn 

> Kidr 229 ^ 1 . 
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scaled Jn the extnct Sudi knowledge dioidd put me on my 
guacd. : It duHild make me more careful if poanU^ in the select 
tkm of the words I use to ex pre ss my thmifl^t. But no dit> 
pleasure even of the dearest friends can put me off the duty I 
see clearly in front aS me. And this duty of making the Appeal 
was so peremptoiy that it wras impossible for roe to put it off. 
As certain as I am uniting this, the world has to come to the 
state to which 1 have invited Britain. Those who %vill be witnesses 
of that happy and not>far<oflr event will recall my Appeal with glad> 
ness. I know that the Appeal has hastened its advent. 

Why should a single Briton resent an appeal to him to be 
braver than he is, to be better than he is in every respect? He 
may plead inability, but he cannot be displeased by an appeal 
to his nobler nature. 

Why should the Appeal breed any ill>will at all? There is 
no cause given for it by the manner or the matter of the Appeal. 
I have not advised cessation of fight. I have advised lifting it to a 
plane worthy of human nature, of the divinity man shares with 
God Himself. If the hidden meaning of the remark is that by 
making the Appeal 1 have strengthened Nazi hands, the suggestion 
does not bear scrutiny. Herr Hitler can wtly be confounded by 
the adoption by Britain of the novel method of fighting. At one 
single stroke he will find that all bis tremendous armament has 
been put out of action. A warrior lives on his wan whether offen* 
sive or defensive. He suflen a collapse if he finds that his warring 
capacity is unwanted. 

My Appeal is not from a coward to brave people to shed their 
bravery, nor is it a mockery from a fair>weather friend to one in 
distress. I suggest to the writer to re-read my .\ppcai in the light 
of my explanation. 

One thing Herr Hitler, as every critic, may say : 1 am a fotd 
without any knowledge of the world or human nature. That 
would be a harmless certificate which need excite neither ill-will 
nor anger. It would be harmless because I have earned such 
certificates before now. This one would be the latest of the many 
editions, and I ht^ not the last, fixr my foolish experiments have 
not yet ended. 

So far as India is concerned, my unadulterated policy can 
never harm her, if die ad<^ it. If India as a whole rejects it, 
there can be no harm accruing except to those who may fbolidily 
puisue it. The correspondent has lighted upon my strong ptrfnt 
when he says; “Mahatma has a wonderfid way of adapting hun- 
sdf to his material.*' My instinctive knowledge of my material 
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has given me a fiiith which cannot be moved. 1 fed within me 
that the material is ready. My instinct has not betrayed me once. 
But 1 must not build much upon past experienoe. “One stq> 
enough for me.** 

SavAoaAM, July 24, 1940 
HmjM, 28-74940 

365, LETTER TO NARAHARI D. PARISH 

SaVAORAM, 

July 24, 1940 

CHI. NARAHARl, 

1 got your letter only today. I very much like «riiat is 
happening. Please treat Harijanbaudku as my weekly letter. See 
the corrections I have made in your draft. I have no comments 
to make about die pledge. If I had time, I might have diort* 
ened it. But there is nothing wrong in the present form. If the 
Sangh is formed and changes become necessary later on we will 
make them. There is a difference between Shanti Sangh and 
the Sangh that you have in mind. In any case the Satyagraha 
Sangh will be open to all. You will have to come here for the 
final decision. 

Btasmgt fivm 

Bapu 

From a phototUt of the GtyaraU: S.N. 9119 


366. LETTER TO JETHALAL G. SAMPAT 

July 24, 1940 

cm. JVTHALAL, 

Am I not doit^ exactly uriiat you have suggested? I am 
pouring into this work all the strength and eneigy I ami my 
co>w(xkers have. 1 have based all my plans on the success of 
this. Let us see what happens. 

BUsAup Jhm 

Bafu 

Prom Gvijanti: O.W. 9671. Gourtoy: Narayaa J. Saaqiat 



m, LETTER TO AMMT KAVR 


Sbvaoram, Waiumia* 

My 25, tm 

MY DEAR miav , 

Your resolution did not go in this week. Do send Spear’s book 
or bring it with you. Why waste stamps? 

I have dealt with the English complaint.* My “Appeal to 
Every Briton” » being translated. It will go to you with the next 
collection and it will be the last. No use sending you only one. 

I see jackal and fox are used interchangeably. All the 
patients are doing well. 

I have inquired and have been told that Mira is available 
but going through her sixth or sevoath mondi.* Not much good 
for you? 

Love. 

Tyrant 

From the origiiwl: G.W. 39U8. Qourteiy: Amrit Kaur. Abo G.N. 7297 


m LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Sevaoram, 
July 25, 1940 

cm . KAKA, 

Please write to Bhai Saxena and tell him ’that I have care* 
fully gone through his articles from beginning to end. I did 
not find in them a clear answer to the question what the mind 
can do or cannot do. He has not correctly understood my ideas 
on Hindi and Urdu. 

BUsimgs fiom 

Bapu 

From a photouat of the Gqiarati: G.N. 10933 


t '•Not So Bad”, pp. S18-20. 
^ FUr letter to the addressee, pp. 317-8. 
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m LETTER TO MAGANIM P. MEHTA 


Jufy 25, 1940 

GBL MAOAI^ 

Whore will you itudy there? What knowledge %rill you gain? 
So many yean have paned now. Manjula*! letter is worth thinking 
over. We dudl ditcun it when you come here. 

Btttsmgifim 

Bapu 

Shri Maoanlal PluMjivAN Mebta 
C/O ‘‘HiNOVSTAN TtMES** 

New Delhi 

Fraon Givarati: O.W. 1603. Coortety: Maiyitia M. Mcfau 


370, SPimiMG AMD CHARACTER 

The Secretary of the A.I.S.A., Kamatak Branch, sends me 
the following report* of the spinning work done on the settlement 
schools. 

There is ample evidence to corroborate the foregoing testi- 
mony as to the steadying influence of spuming. I hope Miss 
Briscoe* will continue to send me periodicid reports on the pro- 
gress of her experiment. 

Sevaoeam, July 26, 1940 
HtuyoH, 4-8-1940 


* Not reprodooed here, llie rqwrt spoke of the work done to teach cwd- 
tiy and s plinting to the inmates of the Remand Home for boys at Hubh and 
i n^tiMiad theimproveawat that had resulted in thecawfaiet ofthe boys. 

SB. W. Bfisooe, Lady SiqwriaMadeaS of the oertUkd school of HuliK 
Setdeasent. 
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37L LETTER TO LORD UMITHGOW 

DBAK LORO UNUTHOOW, 

This is a puidy penoiud letter. No one shall see it exoqrt 
those in diarge of ^ olBoe. 

It is reported;to me by persons of status that money is being 
spent like water in the name of Uie war. Men who have enjoyed 
fat salaries in their respective jobs are being Uken up for the war 
at much higher salaries and given ranks to which they have 
never been used before. The largest number of these are said 
to be Europeans or Anglo-Indians. If patriotism is the deddUng 
bctor, these gentlemen should take, and be given, no more than 
just enough to keep them and their dependants. 

On the one hand money is ssud to be spent on a most ex^ 
vagant scale; on the other it is collected in a manner bordering 
on force. It is being squeeaed from rich and poor. I have 
letters from all parts of India complaining of these exactions 
giving graphic details which it is difficult to believe.* If you 
would care to have details I could furnish them. 

The result of these measures but more especially of die collect- 
ions is much silent discontent and ill will. I have been advising cor- 
respondents that they are in no way obliged to yield to pressure 
unless they are willing. I very much fear that a fair part of these 
collections never reaches the treasury. In my opinion they ought 
to be stopped altogether; leavii^ it to those who wish to send dona- 
tkms of their own accord to do so at stated Banks or Pott Offices 
against proper receipts. 

I want to avoid as far as possible publication of such in- 
formation. But 1 felt that you would not mind my bringing 
these complaints to your notice. 

1 hope you have reassuring news about Lord Htqietoan. 

Im, 

Imw ANflnffr, 

M. K. GANDm 

Fna a printed copy: Lord Linli t hf ow fupm, Gowusyi Natkoal 
Aicfatmof India 

t Yiii aho letter to the addrewe^ 1I-8-1940. 
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372, TELEGRAM TO CHOITHRAM E GIDWASl 


[On or before July 27, 191Cf 

CONVEY CONOOLENGES TO MR. PAMNANlV FAMILT. 
THE IIUROER B HOST DI8CONCERTINO. YOU SHOULD 
AOVISB WBS MEASURES MAUNO PRACBPUL LITE POSSIBLE. 

Tht UiMu, 28.7-1940 


373. IS IT PROPER? 

Shri Gopinath Bardoloi, ex-Pretnier of Assam, sends me a 
newspaper cutting which contains itic full text of the speech of 
H. £. the Governor of Assam at the inaugural meeting of the 
Assam War Committee. From it I take the following extract: 

Let me say how fortunate we are in .\ssam to have a Ministry 
wfatdi is not only prepared to work the (!onstitutiofi» but also is pledged to 
do its best to further tlie ends of this righteous war, an attitude indeed 
which reflects clearly the general attitude which prevails throughout this 
Province. One of the finest gestures which the Ministry has made was that 
whidi was published recently, but I consider did not get half the publicity 
it deserved, the gift out of public funds of Rs. 100,000 for war purposes, 
a gesture of which Assam may well be proud, for so far it is unique in 
India, It symbolises in a concrete and in a valuable form tlie sentiments 
which the Ministry fed as members of the British Commonwealth, a 
proof of their belief in the righteousness of our cause, of their convictiotf 
that the outcome of this war is vital to India, and of Uieir determination 
to do all in their power to achieve victory. Aiul anyone who has the 
temerity to critictse thb gift must inevitably stamp himsdf as an enemy 
of India and a friend of Hitler, 

In rqily to this Shri Gopinath Bardoloi has issued the fid- 
lowing statement: 

Tbe q^eech delivered by Hn Excellenc)' Sir Robert Reid, Governor 
of Amn, at the inaugural meeting of the Assam War Committee, will 
have aroumd mixed feelings of surprise and regret amongst aD diose who 

'*'nie news item carrying the rqxxrt it dated July 27. 

^ H. S. Punnani, a Congress M. L. A. 
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boU tbe democnitic rights vi fair eritidim and free s peec h dear. It b 
indeed unfbrtunate that the speech should lend itself to the ioterpretatioa 
that criticisni of the Ministry's gift of a lakh of rupees to the War Ftmd 
srauld be an act of temerity and prove the critk to be an enemy of India 
and a friend of Hitler. 

I do not indeed understand by virtue of what power the Ministry 
can make tudi a gift. To me it seems dear that no rubs of btidgeiary 
and accounts procedure con sanetimit. Theonly authority to do so mii^t 
probably have been tite Assembly, and as it gave no such sanction the gift 
must be unconstitutional. That is prcdmlily the only reason why other 
provinces have not done anything of the kind. 

That we are no friends of Hitler need not, I think, be proclai m ed; 
but when the gift b a ministerial act, I do not see why as Opposition we 
should not critidse it. The OongrcM resolution on India's cooperation 
in general and of Congressmen in particular is befine the country, 
and Hu Excdicncy might wdl know that a fair proportion of the House 
and the mi^or section of tite people in tite country are in full agreement 
with it. In view of this be should not have identified himidf with tite 
gift as he has chosen to do. 

Shri Gopinath Bardoloi deserves congratulation on his dignified 
protest It was certainly unbecoming of a constitutional Governor 
to idendiy himself with the act of his Ministers irrespective of 
the propriety or legality of their act and of the wishes of the 
Opposition in such a matter as a public gill. Apart fi»m the legality 
of the transaction it is a serious thing for a Ministry to pay out 
of public funds any sum without previous provinon and without 
the sanction of the House in whose name they have to act and 
from whom they derive their authority. I think Shri Bardoloi was 
quite right in raising the question. And 1 hope the money will 
not be paid without a thorough examination of the legality of the 
transaction. I myself go further and suggest that, even if the gift 
is held to be within the rights of the Ministry, His Excellency 
would put himself right tf'he has the gift sanctiooed by the Assam 
Assembly. One lakh of rupees is insignificant compared to the 
daily expense of nine million stoling incurred by the British 
Treasury. It is, in my opinion, all the more necessary why extra 
care should be taken to ensure constitutiouid preyriet y . 

SavAORAM, July 27, 1940 
4’^1940 



374, WOMAJPS ROLE} 


Hie Standing Comniittee of die All«Iiidia Women's Gonfis* 
lence met recently at Abbottabad. This was dieir first venture 
in the Frontier Province. The members, 1 understand, had a 
very haiqiy eiqierience. There were no caste distinctions, no re- 
ligious differences. Muslim, Sikh and Hindu women fiedy mixed 
together. The Standing Committee passed the fdlowing three 
rc^utions: 

1. The menobm of the Standing Conunittee of the Ali-India 
Wemenli Conferenoe anembled at Ahbottabad detice to place on reootd 
their immeii i e grief and deqaur at the oondnuance of war in Europe and 
the Far East. They are in deep sympathy with all those countries 
whiehhavelostdieirtodependenceandareunder the iron heel of Naxi and 
Faadst dominatiao against svhich all sections of India have expressed their 
opinion in no uncertain terms. They appeal again to the women of the 
world to realiM the utter futility of trying to settle disputes and grievances 
by means ofwar and to dtfow their whole weight into the cause of peace. 

2. The Standing Coouruttee reaffirm their belief in non-violence 
as the only effixlive meaiu of ensuring a lasting peace in the world by the 
formatian of a brotherhood of latioru. They realize how difficult of attain- 
ment this ideal is, and theiefbre they appeal to Indian women to try to 
develop the practice of non-violence in their individual arul collective lives, 
for they feel diat with their traditional inheritance of service and sacrifice 
ffiey could give a lead to the women of the worid in this respect. 

3. The members reiterate the t^mian of the A. 1. W. C. that the 
tecognition of India’s Aoe status would be a first and logical step towards 
the attainment of the goal for which Britain is at War — namdy, the 
fieedom of all ruUiou, and a world democracy. 

Evidently the ibten who met at Abbottabad believe like me 
diat in dM war against war women of the wwld will and should 
lead. It is thdr qiedal vocation and privilege. Therefore the 
Committee have rea£Bnned thdr belief in non-vidence. Let me 
hope that die women wdio are under the influence of the 


Ilhe Gidwati original of this appeared in Hvy mAmiS m, 3-8-1940. The 
translation has been rqwodimed horn /fargisa, where it was pidifiihed 
unkr "Notes”. 
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Q jai lfc wii c e riuure tfie CSommittee’s bdief, and that Uiey wfll arofh 
III 

&tVAmAM, July 27, 1940 
4^1940 

375, LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 

SiVAOaAM, Wammia* 

Xr 27i tm 


DEAR mOT, 

I sent you a full batch of corrected translations. Two more 
and last were ready but overlodced. They go today. Togethw 
with them go leafiets from Atulanand. His letter herewitl^ He 
must get ill every three months. Renuurkable that in ^te of 
such advertisement his botrics have no sale. It ^ws the reading 
public has no use fiar such literature. Cultural unity can't be 
Inooght about by books. 

Srnne of your transIaticHtt are good; alt are not uniformly so. 
The language is not yet settled. The choice words is laboured. 
No %ronder. The wonder is that you have made so much prog- 
ress. You need more practice and fair reading of current Hindu 
I have suggested Pratap*. There are other good papers, too, 
whidi may be read vrith profit and a good grammar. 

Babla sdli has fever diough there is nothing to cause anxiety. 
Ku.* comes hoe. He needs rest from routine work. 

A.S. is weak. She is attending to correspondence under P. 
and dmng Urdu trandations. 

Love. 

TyRAMT 

[PS.1 

This will be in your hands on 30th. 1 suppose there need 
be no more letters firam me. 

From Uie ec^nal: O.W. 9909. Oourlaty: Amrit Kaar. Abo OJN. 7290 


>Ailladi daBr ofKnFW 
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376, STATEMENT TO THE PRESS 


Waroha, 
jMfy 27, 1940 

I have leen the Aasodated Pren memge in Ae Press to 
the effect tiiat I- intend to open a class in Bardcdi under the 
guidance of Sardar Prithvi Singh for training a non-violent army 
and that all preliminary arrangements have been made. T^ere 
is no foundation whatever for this report. Sardar Prithvi Singh 
had intended, under Sardar Patel’s guidance, to o^ a vyqjtm 
class in BardoU. As the final decision was to rest with me, with 
the concurrence rf Sardar Prithvi Singh even that has been 
stopped. I can but repeat my request to the Press not to 
publish news about persons without rrference to them, especially 
vdien reference is easy and the public is not likely to suffer any 
harm by a little delay. 

Th» Hindu, 28-7-1940 


377. THERE IS VIOLENCE IN IT' 

Shri Surendra, a co-worker ftom Boriavi, who reads my 
articles usually in Harijanbandhu, the Gujarati edition of Harijan, 
has expressed his painful surprise that in my article on the 
Working Committee’s statement issued from Wardha, I had 
written to the effect that ‘I was tmhappy that the privilege of a 
friendship of many years had now become a thing of yester- 
day,’ ‘Is there not violence in these words?’ he asks. I was 
startled to see these words put into my mouth, and wrote to him 
at once that I could not have said them. For I had no doubt 
that there was vidence in the very thought that a firiendship 
of twenty years had become a thing of yesterday. I could say 
this cf no firiendships I have form^, much less of my fiiend- 
ship with the Sardar. Having repeated all these years the 
precept of loving even one’s enemies, how could I break my 
fiiendship with a colleague like the Sanlar? My differences with 

? The Giywaii ongiiial of this was pu bli s he d in HtrgoukuuAu, 3^1940, 
Tht EngBsh translaticin is reproduced from Hargm. 
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TBBMt a VIOLSNCB IN IT S29 

Ijfalaviyj^i Sbastriar have not afTected in the least my 

friendship with them. Tliat a frirndship should not bear the 
itram of diflcrencc in views is a sure sign of intolerance. 

So I turned io' Harijmhandim and found tliat what Surendnyi 
was referring to was translation of the following words: **Un< 
happy because my word seemed to lose the power to carry with 
me those whom it was my proud privilege to carry all these 
many years which seem like yesterday." These words could not 
possibly bear the meaning that w.is attributed to me in the 
translation. Bendes it was plainly inconsistent with the words 
I had written only a few sentences before: "Though it is a 
break in the comrntm practice of a common ideal or policy, there 
is no break in the friendship of twenty years’ standing." My 
unhappiness was not over any break of friendship — there was no 
such break — but over the fact that my word seemed suddenly 
to have lost the power that it had until yesterday. The friendship 
endured, but 1 had to do more self-purification to regain the 
co-opteration that 1 had lost. That was the burden of the 
article. 

But this accidently erroneous translation shows that my 
' decision to write in Gujarati was right in more ways than 
one. Translations made by translators, howsoever competent, 
are likely sometimes to be faulty. The Bible was translated by 
some forty able scholars, but it has been found to contain errors, 
be they ever so few. 

The friendship, then, will endure. Time will even make 
it stronger if possible. But that does not affect the fact that 
in spite of my best effort I have not l)crn able to prevent differ- 
ences on a fundamental issue. Yet the more I think about it, 
the more I feel that in adopting tltc attitude it has done the 
Congress has gone off the rails. It has lost the capital built 
with patient labour. 

Perhaps it may be said that the Congress bad really no 
such capitol to lose. For the non-violence of the Congress was 
confined to its struggle against constituted authority. Tliat 
remains intact. It had not defined iu attitude — there was no 
occasion for it — with regard to other fields. Tlie pemussion to 
use force in individual self-defence had been given as early as 
the Gaya Congress. There is force in these arguments. Biit 1 
know that a fair ntimber of Congressmen believe that the Cong- 
ress non-violence applied to all the fields, including internal 
distmler and external aggresi^. Non-violence restricted to a 
strugi^ against constituted authority is like a corpse lifdcss. But 
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IBB OOLLBCVBD WCMUKt <» MABATHA OAMMii 


DO aunpiint of argument fisr or against can iduke oonvictioiia tiuti 
come finm the heart. 

All hrniour to dbe Sardar and others for htdiBng fast hf 
their conviction. The Sardar is no man of words, he is a 
man of action. He does not loidc around or about himsd( 
vdien he has decided upon a course of actkm. He sunjrfy goes 
ahead. May he always be thus. 

My way is clew before me. But what of those who have 
fidlowed die Swdar and me in the belief that %re are always (d* one 
mind? They are in a difficult situation. If their ahimsa is not 
part ot thdr being but only a reflection of mine, it is their duty 
to follow the Sardar. I have no doubt that the Sardar has gone 
off the track, or rather that it is beyond his capacity to go my 
way. He has chostm a different padi with my omsent, nay, en* 
couragement. Therefore those vdio are in doubt should fidlow the 
Sardar. I believe the Sardar will see his error and come back 
to the way he has abandoned, when he discovers in himself the 
capacity that he feds he has not. When that happy moment 
arrives, if it does, the rest will also come back to me with the 
Sardar. That is the safest way for them. 

But those who have no doubt about their course, those who 
have asrimilated ahimsa, those for vdiom ahimsa is the only way 
out all difficulties, should quietly retire from the Congress and 
bury themsdves in various non-violent activities. If they are 
truly non-violent, they will prevent a split in the Congress. Their 
retirement makes any split out* of the question. But even after 
retiring they will not come in conflict with the Congress. They 
vdll give the Sardar any hdp that he summons for non-violent 
acdvides, and they will try to lay down their lives wherever 
there is an occasion to do so in the event of internal disturbances. 

If it is possible to form small bands of satyagrahis after my 
pattern, it is td* course desirable. They should be able not only 
to keep the flag of ahimsa flying, but should also be able to 
convort Congressmen by their steadfostness and success. For 
there are many Ccmgressmen who denre that ahimsa diould be 
the rule of life in all Adds, only they doubt its practicability. 
It hi my duty, and that of those udio tiiink with me, to diq>d 
tiitt doubt by successful iq^cation of ahimsa in the new fi^s. 

Sbvaorab^ July 29, 1940 
4-8-1940 



m, FOR KHADt WORKERS^ 

A skter has sent the fiillowing oomplaint: 

The A. I. S. A. khadi bhaadan not only reader na hdp to, hut 
evcnsli|^t,(hew«aea whodenre to epm in the aane of DmUkmun^ma, 
SooM bhaadan lefiue to give then sKvcn. New thoee who are begiaaen 
need to be induced with slivers. Every bhandar should stodk sKveri. At 
certain fahandars some sisters purchased khadi kmJU but were given ae 
receipts ibr them, for they had rua out stock. We pay money in advaace 
fbr fine saris, but there is vexing defaiy in getting them. 

The sister who has written this is known for her care and 
for the pains she takes ovor selling khadi She has mentioned in 
her letter the names of the bhandars» but 1 have deliberately de* 
leted them. For if I gave thdr names, I should not do so 
without giving them a chance of explanation, and I have no time 
for writing to them. I therefore simply mention the OHnplaints 
in the hope that the bhandars concerned will benefit by them 
and mend their ways if they are in error. I hold strong views 
regarding slivers. We cannot supply slivers. If we undertook 
the work, I am afraid khadi work might in the long run come 
to an end. It b unecononuc. We should never be able to cope 
with the demand. This much, however, may be dmie. In ^e 
villages xriiere spinning is organized, some may do the carding 
while the rest do spinning. Even requires careful handlings 
Similarly some of the siston whom the correspondent has in mind 
should learn carding and then teach it to the others, or one <E 
them may card for her group or club. In no case should slivers 
be sent by post, or fix>m one centre to another. 1 know this 
golden rule is honoured more in the breach than in the observance* 
I fancy the AI.S.A. has not laid down a fixed policy in this behalf. 
I do not, therefore, insist on my qpinimi being followed for the 
moment. But as the question has arisen I shall have it oonridered by 
the AI.S.A. and, if posuble, have some pdicy laid down in the matter* 

Sevaoram, July 29, 1940 
Herijm, 4^1940 

*Tke G«4ar^ origioal of diis appeared ia Ifwjjaaluwfct, S4*I940. Tbe 
Engliab translation has been reproduced firani where h was pubHdied 

under "Noses’** 
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379. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


Sevaoraii, 

Jufy 29, 1940 

MY DEAR IDIOT, ' 

From the above* you see I am advuing Mira to go to Adam- 
pur instead of coming here. I see you will come on the 6th. 
Do not strain yourself. Finish your work well and without hurry. 
Your work here awaits you but does not suffer. You are not 
tied down to dates even as you would not be in going to your 
home. This is your second home if not the only home. Whilst 
therefore you will long to return but [nr] will not endanger your 
health or work to return here. I may write one more letter. I 
hope nothing radically wrong with your teeth. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Prom the original: Q.W. 3990. Qourtesy: Amrit Kaur. Also G.N. 7299 


3S0. LETTER TO D. B. KALELKAR 


Julj 29, 1940 

CHI. KARA, 

Here is Brclvi’s letter.* The rest tomorrow at 4 o’clock. Never 
mind if what you have written is too long. How can we help 
if luck is against us? Tomorrow Rajaji and party are coming, 
but I shall give you whatever little time I can spare. We will 
finish the work bit by bit. 

Biasings Jim 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gtyarad: G.N. 10934 


* At the top of the sheet Gaadhiyi had written and Uien out: 

’’Chi. Mira, on the whole 1 vote Car Adampur.” 

*S. A. Brdvi, editor of Tks Bmbttf G&raudir 
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38t. SIR a P. RAMASWAMI AITAR^S EXTRAVAGAmSS 

I have seen Dr. Katju's spirited reply to Sir C. P. Rama- 
swami Aiyar's recent statement on the position of Indian States. 

In my opinion the latter's thesis is self-condemned. His extra- 
vagant claims will mtdte not the sl'^htcst dilTerence when the 
British are ready, or compelled by events, to recognise India's in- 
dependence. Pyarelal has shown from authentic documents the 
flimsy nature of the status enjoyed by the States. The guarantee 
is a convenient excuse for denying India's claim. But it will have 
no validity when the claim becomes irresistible. Surely Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, as a constitutional lawyer and student of 
British history, knows all this. 1 wholly agree with Dr, Katju 
when he says that the Dewan of Travancore is ill serving his own 
and the other Princes by inducing in them the belief that the 
British guarantees will perpetuate their and their successors' auto- 
cracy against the just claims of the States’ people and the people 
of India as a whole. I venture to suggest that the best 
guarantee of their status consists not in the treaties with the Bri- 
tish but in the goodwill, contentment and co-operation of their 
own people and the friendship of the people of non-Statc India. 
Time is running in favour of Indian independence and against 
all interests adverse to the people and their natural aspiration. I 
was, therefore, pained and surprised to find the Rana Saheb of 
Dholpur hastily echoing the phrases of Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar. 

Sevaorau, July 30, 1940 
Harijm, 4-8-1940 


382. QUESTION BOX' 


Pakistan and Auucsa 

A Gujarati Mussalman correspondent writes: 

I am a believer in ahinua aa wdl at Pakistan. Hew can 1 we die 
aMmia princiiile for die realizatkia of my ideal? 

* The Guiarati origin^ of this waa piddiahed in tMjmAtuJhu, 3.8*1940. 
The Bnglith tranaiatioo ia reproduced from Utrym, 
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ooujwno wous or woMmA tuaanu 


A. It ii not poMible to atuin an iidquitous end by nwir 
violent meant. For inatancf, yon cannot commit theft non* 
violently. At I underttand Paldntan I do not regard it at a 
worthy ideaL But tince you connder it to be a worthy end, you 
can certainly jearry on >a non-violent .movement on itt b^alC 
Tbit meant that you will alwayt ttrive to convot your <^>ponents 
by patient reatoning. You will impreti everybody by your telfleti 
devotion to your ideaL You vrill give a retpectful hearing to 
Kvfaat your opponentt might have to tay, and respectfully pmnt 
out to them ^eir mistake if they are in the urrong. FinaUy, if 
you feel that the people do not listen to you out sheer bigotry 
and prejudice aldum^ your cause is absolutely just, you can 
non-violently non-co-operate unth the obstructionists. But you 
may not injure or seek to injure anybody and must, on your 
part, patiently endure any injury that might be done to you. 
All this you will be able to do if impartial persons endorse the 
justice of your cause.* 

Punjab SATVAcatAHA Gamp 

q. (From ■ leuer from the Punjab) Preparatioos for satyagiaha are afoot in 
the Puniab. 'lliere u a lot of untruth going on, and it is best to make this 
known as early as possible. Some plied the charkha in name. Some signed 
the satyagraha fdedge, but did not so mudt as touch the duurkha. The same is 
the case with khadi. In our satyagraha camp our satyagrahis were making fun 
of you and the Congress policy. I am thereibre glad diat the Congress has ab- 
solved you. It urould be still better if the Congress were to ddete the eonditums 
about non-violence, truth, spinning, etc. All the same I have no doubt duu the 
Working Committee’s resolution has done untold harm to the country. What 
should one like me do in a situation like this? 

A. I have had other letters from the Punjab making similar 
complaints, and the condition of things in many other provinces 
is very much, if not quite, the same as in the Punjab. It is 
a tragedy and spells ruin for the Congress if things do not mend. 
If the Gtmgress loses its influoace, it will be due to internal dis- 
ease, never to external attacks. 

1 would give people like you the same advice as I have given 
to the Gigaratis believing in out-and-out non-violoice. The 
articles in Giyarati, though unitten with reference to the condi- 
tion of thi^ in Gtgarat, are general ajgdicabiUty, for a mme 

or jess nmilar omidition obtains in the other provinces. 

.■* ' ' 

t The Gufasad has: “tf obfeedveiy your cause can be considered a juM 



I gm mm weat 

CUn A Sounanr Satyawahi Do? 

Q. (Fim a teller fitan Orioft) Thm b one Mtttaiy Mtyafiidii is «M if 
•or viOafes. The rcM <lo not worry about violeaoe or aow^ieleMBe. What 
dhdpliiiff is that liaiile sMyagiahi to uadetfo? 

A. Yours n a good question. The siditary satyagn^i has 
to examine himself. If he has universal love and if he fulfils the 
conditions imjdied in such a state, it must find its expressum in 
his daily conduct. He would be bound with die pocnest in the 
village by ties of service. He would constitute himself the scaven* 
ger, the nurse, the arbitrator of disputes, and the teacher of 
the children of the village. Everyone, young and old, would 
know him; though a householder he would be leading a life of 
restraint; he would make no distinction between his and his 
neighbour’s children; he would own nothing but would hold 
sdiat wealth he has in trust for others, and would therefore spend 
out of it just sufficient for his barest needs. His needs would, 
as far as possible, approximate to those of the poor, he would har- 
bour no untouchabiiity, and would therefore inspire people of 
all castes and creeds to approach him with confidence. 

Such is the ideal satyagrahi. Our friend will always endeav- 
our to come up to, wherever he falls short of, the ideal, fill in 
the gaps in his education ; he will not waste a single moment. His 
house will be a busy hive of useful activities centring round spin- 
ning. His will be a well-ordered household. 

Such a satyagrahi will not find himself single-handed for long. 
The village will unconsciously follow him. But whether they do 
or not, at a time of emergency he will, single-handed, eflTectively 
deal with it or die in the attempt. But I firmly hold that he 
«viU have converted a number of others. I may add in this con- 
nection that 1 had come to Sevagram as a solitary satyagrahi. 
Luckily or unluckily, I could not remain alone, several from out- 
skle came and settl^ with me. 1 do not know whether any 
i nhahi tant of the village proper can be counted as a satyagrahi, 
but 1 do hope that some of them are unconsciously sh^fnng them- 
selves as such. Let me say that I do not fulfil all die testa 1 
have laid down. But I should not have mentioned them, had 
I not been strivii^ to put into practice all of them. My present 
am bition » ceitshily to make of Sevagram an ideal village. 
I know that the wwk is as dififeult as to make of India an id^ 
country. But while it is ponuble for one man to fulfil his ambi- 
tion with reflect to a rii^ village some day, tme mad’s lifidhne 
is too short to overtake tite nrhole of Iwifia. But if one man can 
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produce one ideal viUagi^ he will have provided a pattern not 
only for the whole country, but perlu^M for the whole wixhL 
More than this a seeker may not aspire after. 

No Death toe You 
A friend from Agra writes: 

Aooording tq you a latyagrahi may no longer remain in the Congrea. 
1 too think the lamc. I believe in the Vedas. The Vedic text is quite 
clear on this point: “O thou, lurasa-free man, there is no death for you, 
there is no death for you. Be not afraid." Wliy should we not tmpliddy 
believe in this hoary saying? My faith in a him sa is daily growing. 1 am 
a Congiessman. What should 1 do now? 

A. If you really have that faith in you, you will unhesita* 
tingly leave the Congress organization and render it greater and 
truer service by remaining outside. If you have love, patience 
and bravery, you will convert Congressmen around you to your 
view. 

Sevaoram, July 30, 1940 
Hanjan, 4-8-1940 


M3. INDORE STATE AND HARIJANS^ 

I have before me an Indore State bulletin stating that out 
of the one lakli of rupees which the Maharaja Saheb had set 
aside from his privy purse for poor relief, Rs. 79,445 have 
been eannarked for building ninety-one tenements for Haurijans. 
The Maltaraja Saheb deserves to be congratulated on his ac- 
tion. 1 do hope that Uie munificence of the Maharaja will 
grow till there is not a single unemployed person in the State, 
nor a single person without milk and ghee in his diet, nor a 
Harijan witliout a well-lighted and well-ventilated house. The 
cnishir^ contrast that one notices between the royal palace and 
the Hargan hovds must go. 

Sevaoram, July 30, 1940 
Hmjmit 4-8-1940 

* The Guiarati urii^ of this appealed in HargtmbemAti, 3-B-1940. The 
EngUth translatioo lutt been reproduce from Htayam, udicse it was pubBshed 
aader 'Tfates". 



364 . A TESTIMOHr FROM EftGLAjm 


I publish the IbUowtog' recdved by Mahadev as a samide 
of how s(»ne En^Udi minds are reacting to the non*vkiteat 
movonent in India. 

. . . Again and again I turn to HmUtm and feed upon the OBurage 
and love of truth I &id in its pages. I fed oomforted when I moum 
the devaatation of Europe to reflect that the ancient village hfe of 
India will survive ihh storm, and beauty will not have endrdy vaniahed 
feoia the earth. . . . The spectacle of naked force is horrible, obsomeji 
but it extats. Continue to oppoae all auch force with all tlte ^dritual 
forces of a great nation. This is the greatest service you may do for 
your own race and for humanity. ... I am sending you a translatioo 
I have attempted of the work of an Indian village poet. It b on 
Indian handmade paper and bound in khadi. ... 

Sevagram, July 31, 1940 
Hmjan, 4-8-1940 


385. *WHAT ELSE BESIDES SPIXNtNGr^ 

With reference to my note under the above caption in 
Harijai^Mittu of 27-7-1940, a fHend from Bombay writes:* 

I published the foregoing letter not because of My ori- 
ginality but because of his suggestions springing from practical 
experience. No case vises for persuasicm when a person com- 
mits deliberate breaches of rules. His name simply ought to 
be struck off the register and restored to it only if he comes 
after full expiation. Indiscipline in a soldier is as dangerous a 
thing as the breakdown a vital part in a high power machine. 
To drive in a car in which a vital part has given way would 
simfdy be to court dkaster and even death, unless of coune the 

t Only ectractt are teprodueed here. 

*The Gtyanui oripnal of thb was p ublished in MwjfoafowAa, 3441940. 
The Bullish adaptatioo is reprod u ced from 

* The letter is not reprodiwed here. The correspo n dent had suggested eertahi 
Qfpnfoatianal rules to be followed bysatyafrahisandaetivitfeatebetalmup by 
U inm in addition to s p i mdnf . He had also suggested diseipKnary action agafoit 

ofoidets. 

387 


72-22 
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car merdfiiUy ttrikei vroric and refuaet to move altogediar. 
What af^dkes in the caae of madbinery <»r an ordinary army 
lilies vnA stiU great^ fixce to a satyagcahi group. The 
m^ of j^ijdyittg diicipUne will differ. The penalty for foeach 
of discipline in an army would be jail or flogging or even shoot- 
ing. In the case of a satyagrahi there is no penalty save that 
of reoKmng him from the register. His repentance, if he has 
conviction <ff gulTt, is the only punishment. 

The recommendations made by the writer about work over 
and above spinning are quite sound and deserve to be carefully 
considered. But before actual work of organization can be 
talUsn up, one must watch the de\'cIopments resulting from the 
new orientation of the Congrte policy, I must also know as to 
how many peoffle are actually ready to follow out-and-out non- 
violence. One thing, however, ought to be clear to everybody.* 
There will be no central orguiization. There will be one law 
under which innumerable autonomous, self-sustained, non-violent 
groups will be functioning. [This can only be possible where 
real non-violence rules men. India has had experience of such 
village republics as they were called by Mayne. I fancy that 
they were unconsciously governed by non-violence. These have 
suffered a rude check at the hands of the present rulers. An 
effort has now to be made to revive them under a deliberate 
non-violent plan.]* My correspondent will, therefore, do well 
to organize a group from among those living within walking 

*The Gujarad here adds: "There should be numerous groups oTsetya- 
grahis. I have already written eo die subject. Accordingly the oorrespondent 
should organise ail the satyagrahis of die area he ran cover on foot. This 
gnngt VKMild be oompieteiy independent of the other groups.” 

* The Gujarati here hiw: “But each group will be independent of the others. 
In tl^ way if one gros^ breaks down it will not have an adverse elfoct on the 
rest. In ancient Ii^ia villages were based on this system. There %veie as many 
separate administratlans as there were viUages. The villages used to «<iTt die 
idmhdstiators; that was their Fanchayat. The Panehayats framed and 
tered the hms. The people gtadly obej^ them. That was a non-violait organi- 
sadon that lasted dU die present day. The British govemmestt has . it 
though diey have not destroyed itoompletely. Thou^ 1 would not call it a 
perfoedy nou-yiolent organisadan, it neverthdess had seeds of ncn-violeace. 
Whedicr that was so or not 1 have described above my idea of satyagraha 
groups. Such gcoupt in spifo of besng independent of each other work 

fogether wfata time oosnes becimse the oommon bond bet w ee n all of them win 
beahimsa and noddng dse. Just as we can build a most tw-n ti fi if by 

aimaghig simtiar bricks togedier weeanabo produce a mighty satyi^rdii army 
from several aimilar satyigmhi groups.’* 




ov cmb 
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ftipjincie. Evoy dty may have nidi autonomous groups, if diere 
a^ ndfeioit vrorkm. 


SaVAonAM, July 31, 1940 


Harijwn, 4-8-1940 


386. OF CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

It is unfoitunate that answer to Mr. Sorensen's very 
relevant question the Secretary of State for India was beUrayed 
into giving a reply which diows want d* appreciation of the 
gravity of the situation in India. Who could have known the 
gravity of the European situation before the declaration of war 
by the British Government? But the British ministers knew how 
very grave the situation had become since Munich. They were so 
appalled by the gravity that they put off the declaration as 
long as they could. Similarly the layman does not know any* 
thing of the gravity of the situation in India. But the Secretary 
of State is not a layman. What he does not know, nobody else 
should know. ^Vnd yet 1 venture to suggest to him that his 
questioner gauged the situation more accurately than he him- 
self did, taking his answer at iu face value. 

In ordinary times such ignorance as Col. Amery’s answer 
shows may be excusable. At tltis moment it is unpardonable. 
1 do not propose to enlighten him on all 1 know. 1 dare not 
publicly exhibit all the danger signals. It would be an unfriendly 
act on my part to do so. Even the warning 1 am giving here 
might have been privately given. 1 have slept several nights 
over the answer. I came to the condusion that to sup- 
press altogether from the public what 1 know would also be an 
unfriendly act. In spite of my isolation from the Congress, 1 
flatter myself witli tlie belief that a large part the public 
still seek my guidance and will continue to do so, as long as 
1 am believed to rcfn-csent the spirit of satyagraha more ^y 
than smy other person in India. 

Cd. Amery has grievously erred in underrating the restraim 
fhat the Omgress has exerdsixl in posqxming civil disobedience 
in Older not to embarrass the British Government at a most 
critical period in the history of the Britkh. Hie restraint eas- 
pecu no appreciation. It is inhenmt in satyanp^dia. Thcaefbre 
it is a duty. And the dMchaq^ of a duty ouries no merit, even 
as payment of a debt does not. Nevertheless mimdon of the 
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restraint becoma relevaiu in order to show that but for tiiat 
restraint a conflagration may burst forth whose effect no oiie 
can foresee. 

It is true that dvil disobedience remains in suspension also 
because of the internal defects in the Congress organization. 
But 1 have said repeatedly that, if the Congress is goaded to it, 
the ^ence c£ satyagraha is not without a mode of application 
in ipite of the internal weaknesses. Therefore the final and decid- 
ing motive for suspension is undoubtedly the desire not to em- 
barrass the British Government at the present moment. 

But this restraint has its limits. Just a suspicion is growing 
among Congressmen that the British authority is taking advan- 
tage of the restraint to crush the Congress. They point for 
example to the numerous arrests of Congressmen. The opposition 
on the part d* so many members of the A.I.C.C. to. the ratifica- 
tion of the Ddhi resolution is, as the Maulana Saheb has said, 
a sign of their resentment at the feeling that the High Command 
was letting the British Government to get the better of the Cong- 
ress. If that suspidon is proved to be well-grounded, nothing 
on earth can possibly deter me from adopting some form of 
effective satyagraha. But it is my prayer and corresponding 
effort to prevent it until the douds lift from Great Britain. 1 
do not want her humiliation in order to gain India’s freedom. 
Such freedom, if it were attainable, cannot be manfully re- 
tained. 

I have dealt with the one danger signal on which I can 
write witli special knowledge. Tljcrc arc several others which 
I can easily mention and which arc no less grave. But these 
I must not mention. 

If I have publidy discussed one danger, I have done so 
because the Congress is connected with it and I have to say 
what is expected ^ Congressmen. If I retired from the Congress 
at Bmnbay in 1934, 1 did so to render greater service. Events have 
justified the retirement. The present isolation too has the same 
motive behind it. So far as 1 can judge the inunediate future, 
satyagraha, if it comes, will be confined only to those whom I 
may select The rest will be ^expected not to interfere with the 
course 1 may adopt All tvill render very substantial help, if 
they will cany out the instructions that may. be issued for 
them. One permanent instruction is: leave the Congress if 
you do not l^eve in the ccHistructive programme, eqiecially 
spinmng and khadi which are viable symbols of adherence to the 
Congress and if you do not bdieve in trutii and non-violence — the 
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laiilr in the restricted sense now given to it by the reomt resdution. 
If demcntary requirem«it is not lulfilled, any satyagrmha that 
1 may lead wiU be of no avail to the Gkmgress. It merely 
satisfy my satyagrahi soul. 

Seva<»aii, July 31, 1940 
Hmjtmt 4-8*1940 

387. LETTER TO MUXMALAL G. SHAH 

Jtdy 31, 1940 

cm. inmNAua., 

I have been meaning to write to you for these three days, but, 
being unable to spare any time from Harijan work, couldn’t. I had 
long and frank talks with Kanchan. Now that you do not wish me 
to talk to her I have stopped it. Kanchan and I are of one opinion. 
You should set up house with her in Sevagram or in Balkrishna’s 
cottage or wherever you like and as long as you like. This will 
please Kanchan best. If you are not prepar^ for this step and 
wish to be alone for the present, you may certainly do that. Kan- 
chan will then stay here or wherever else you want her to. She will 
do what you desire. My independent opinion is that you will not 
be happy anywhere without her. You will not be able to overcome 
your love, or attachment, or whatever you call it, for Kanchan. 
You crave pleasures of the flesh. So does she if she can have them. 
But she is not pining for them as you are. There is nothing morally 
reprehensible in your love for Kanchan or your desire for sexual 
pleasure. You wish to soar high but that is beyond your capacity. 
Maybe your craving will be satisfled in a year or two and ymi will 
then be able to take to the path of renunciation as you wish to do. 
If you go, your present place will be reserved for you whenever you 
wish to return. If you get ... ' from the spinning that you do at 
present and can . . .* the science of khadi I will be . . .’ satisfled. 
Only, you should decide about Kanchan. 

1 do not think anything is left out now. 

Wtammma 

Bapu 

From a pbotoiUt oftlie Gajanui: G.N. 8531. Abo O.W. 7096. Ckmitesjri 
Muasalal G. Siab 


t, * A * Illegible ta die souree 



338. LETTER TO VIJATABEHH M. PAMCHOU 

Auffta U 1940 

om. VQAYA, 

You ace crazy. They have triumjAed that are dead. Why 
then grieve over death* ? Those who do their duty have nothing to 
grieve over. I understand why you did not come. Your place is 
there. Gome here for a rest whoi you can. 

Bkstmgtfim 

Bapu 

From « photosuit oT tbc Giyarmti: O.N. 7131. Abo C.W. 4623. Courtay: 
V^ftyabcim M. Pkncboli 

389. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

~ Sbvaoram, Wahtoa, 

August ly 1940 

BHAl VAUABHBRAl, 

Hie accompanying letter is from Nadiad. Please see if any* 
thing needs to be done about it 

Your falling ill so often is not good. You should take some rest. 
Why do you feel uneasy? I would always regard as correct 
whatever you do, because ultimately a man functions according to 
his inspiration or ability. Even if he makes a mistake, he can rec* 
tify it only after it is made. I am having talks with Rajsyi, not so 
as to make him change his stand but about what should be done 
next. At the moment I do not want to try and change his views. 
Experience will do that. I have no doubt in the least about it. 
P^tical wisdom also lies in following my way. But 1 will not 
dwell on that at present. Do come here whenever you wish. 

Bktsmgtfim 

Bapu 

Sakoar Valeabrbhai Patsl 
68 MAanUt Drivb, Bombay 

{Pri>m GujaratiJ 

Bt^mu fian-2: Smhr VolbMUmu, p. 241 

' * Or dw addneneeb hidur Naraatihai Paid; mb "Letter to \ajayabelu 
ML Fanchofi", pp. 261*2. 
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590. LETTER TO RRABHAVATI 


SivA<»Riaf, Wasoba* 
AKgust U 

cm. rKABRA, 

It is very difficult to suggest anything about Father. My ad- 
vice is that he diould give up medical treatment. Let him go on 
repeating Ramanama. He should live on milk and fruit oidy. 
He may pve up even milk, and take only fruit jidce. He may 
take milk of course if he can digest it. Let him rest peacefully and 
wait for the end. You may show him this letter. Do what you 
think best. Come when you can. Take care of your health. 

Bapu 

From a photoaut of the Guianui: G.N. $546 


391. LETTER TO AMRIT EAUR 


SavAonAM, 
Aagut 2, 1940 

MY DEAR IDIOT, 

So you will be delayed again. I have said don't hurry.' 1 
shall postpone remaking your mattress till after your return. 

The mistakes you point out are there. When you come they 
will be avoided. I do revise the English translations, can't revise 
the Hindustani. 

Khanderia’s letter 1 shall see. Maulana is just coming. 

Ku. is here under my direct treatment and so is A. S. She is 
on her back. I have put her on a few ounces of milk. 

Love. 

TntAMT 

From die origmal: C.W. $991. Gowtcsyt Anrit Kaor. Abo Q.N. 7900 




> FSA *Xeiter to Aoiiit Kaur", p. $$$« 



m, LETTER TO SATIS CUAJWRA DAS GUPTA 


Skvaobaii, Wakdba, 
Aufut 2, 1940 

DEAR f ATn BABU, 

The village meeting I see it to be on 13di here. Therefore 
f<Hr the Pratiihthan [and] A. 1. S. A. there I fix 14 to 18th. During 
those days 1 ought to know the truth. Hemprabha I expect will 
come vdA you. When you come please bring 3 co{»es of your book 
on Home medicine. 

Love. 

Bapo 


From a photostat: O.N. 1637 


393. LETTER TO MARAHARI D. PARIKH 

August 3f 1940 

om. NARAHARI, 

Draw the amount sanctioned by Thakkar Bapa fiom the money 
earmarked for me. 

Bkssmgsfitm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the GijanU; G.N. 3991 


394, A CONVIMUMl ARGUMEim 

This is vdiat an EnglMiwoman who knows what war mean? 
says about the Working Committee’s decision to insist on non- 
vi^ence ibr dealing with internal disturbances while fearing to trust 
non-vkdence to dtftoid India:^ 

. . .To throw aaii>violcnce overboard adteo it coiaes tofiuiiig cxter> 
lud aagresiiim leenu to me to be throwing it away at die very moment 
wdwa its eflBcacy it die most sore and its benefit to mankind the greatest.... 

iThit appeared under "Notes”. 

^Only extracts ate rqirodoeed here. 
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iluvAifOcin W* 

In intmial ditoiti^ it is more oltai tfann not ncmeof dooBngnMi 
intellectual and knvet types of humanity • • • But in the case ol catemal 
aggression, the two dements you are dealing with are inteUectudly 
developed leaders of nations and massrs of innocent aoMkfS. On both of 
these non»violence is bound to have tu reactions. . • • especially warn, of such 
intdligence at Hitkr would be deeply moved by its grandeur » . • 

If the Working Coimaittee memb e r s ever thought non«violcnee 
thoidd be and could be the ideal for internal affiurt* then how mudi mcm 
it should be and could be the ideal for external aflaint 

SEVAaBAM, August 1940 
Harijan, 18-8-1940 


395. TRAVANCORE 

Shri P. J. Sebastian sends me the following true copy of the 
Pren note of the Travancore Government:^ 

The Government of Travancore have observed with regret that« In 
the cofumns of hit newspaper Mr. Gandhi has afforded hos p i t al i ty 

to statements emanating from Messrs Achuthan and G. Ra mach a ndf an» 
the former being the latest President and latter the propa g a n dist of 
the moribund Travancore State Congress. Evidently it is hoped by these 
statements and the comments of Mr. Gandhi to force an outside enquiry and 
outside mediation upon the Sute. ... In view ... of the publicity which 
ac comp anies statements associated with Mr. Gandhi • . « the Travanooce 
Government propose to take iq>propriate legal proceedings agamtl Messrs 
Achuthan and G. Ramachandran . • * 

I have published the text without interTering with the ipeUing 
or the grammar. In sending the copy Shri Sebastian says: 

It bu not up to now appeared in any of die Madras papers. The 
ot^ of the Pras note seems M be to warn the Travaaeare vmpm not to 
copy the article on ‘Travancore’ in die Harijm of the 28th July. It is 
worthy of note that none of the IVavaacoK papers has pabSriied die 
Mvym artickof the 28th. though the artide of the 21tt togdher whb the 
reply of the Oewan had been puUiilied. 

I am publishing everything important coming to me about 
Travancore because I bdieve it to be true. The threatened proceed- 
ings i^ainst Shri Ramachandran and Achuthan will not deprave 
die pubhriied. They will confirm the tmpreiuon that the 

* Only eatiacts are re pr od u ced here. 
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Ttavancore State aatboritUa are detemuned by all mem altlMfr 
dkqxaal to crush the inoveinent few IMwrty. If past e^qierietioe Is an^ 
guide, this Travanoore refnrcssioii %viU fkil to cnidi die movement. 
Note hoar the inues are evaded in the Fress note. There is no 
demand fiw an ’outside inquiry* or 'outside mediation*, nor is there 
any questkm of force, llie Dewan himself and many <^ers in 
Travancore are outsiden. But they are* not forced upon the State 
when the Mahsdraja engages them^ and the use (d* the word 'out- 
sider* ceases to have any meaning for the aj^iointer. It is prepost^* 
ous to use die word 'force* for friendly suggesdons by the or 
appeals by State subjects, or to use words 'outsiders* and 'outside 
mt^adon* for suggesdons to die State to bring impardsd judges 
from outside. Were Justice Hunter, himself a non*Punjabi, and 
his non-Punjabi colleagues forced upon the Punjab Government 
when in response to public agitation Government appointed the 
Hunter Committee? Or was jusdee Ramesam forced upon Sir Mirza 
Ismail wdien he ajqxnnted that learned outsider to conduct an in- 
quiry into the Viduraswatham shooting? The public is bound to give 
sinister meaning to this gross misuse of the language by the Travan- 
oore authorities. Again, if the Travancore people are hostile to or 
apathedc to the doings of the State Congress, where is the occadon 
for the suppression of the State Congress bulledns and newspaper 
comments? Just causes truthfully and non-violenUy conducted have 
always survived repression and drawn sympathy from unexpected 
quarters. I call such sympathy divine help. God works in mys- 
terious ways. Let the persecuted State Congress people have faith 
that God is with them. 

Sbvaoram, August 4, 1940 
Harijm, 18-8-1940 


396. DEBT BOMDAGE OF A HILL TRIBES 

^li Mandeswar Sanaa, who is working among the hillmen 
of Madugtde Agency area in the Vizagapatam IM^ct, writes: 

I am glad to mforni you that the ddbt bondage lyttem prevailing 
from ages in these areas has been abolished very recently by die Govem- 
asent of Madras as put result of the effiaru of the HiU Trdws* Associatioa 
jpad the Provincial Zium Ryots* Assodatiflo. Ddbt bandage means diat dm 
hill muttahdais and eooploiym advance some money, say Ra. 50 or 60^- 


‘This ^ipeand under '‘Notes*’. 



LBTm TO Amurr KAOft H? 

ii , to tripameo and etact whole-^iaie tervioea of die meek kiBoiea fer 5, 19 
f- ’}. and even 20 yean, and at dnaa for geneiatMm toicetbcr. By tUi new 
regidation thounndt of hillmen have been Kt Aiee. We are kadfag die 
hilhnen in all these matien in a nan>violeot groove. I m helping dMNB 
to realise non-violent values by themsdves. Itit our andddonlo takeyeu 
to dds area after tluee thousand penom aedvdy take to the ipinaing'Wlieel 
andthetoUi. For this we need your blessing. They are about twenty 
tiiounnd. At present twelve hundred hilhnen are spinning. We are 
also trying to wean diem from drink. 

Though die Madras Government have taken long to redress 
the glaring wrong referred to here, they deserve to be thanked on 
principle that it is better to be late than never. It should now be 
easier for the workers like Shri Sarma to carry out ameliorative 
measures among the hillmen. My blessing he has. I do not know 
that I can hold out any hope of visiting his area even if he succeeds 
in getting three thousand charkhas going among the hillmen. 
He should have no difficulty in realizing his modest ambition. 

Sbvaoram, August 4, 1940 

Harijan, 25.8-1940 

397. LETTER TO AMRIT KAUR 


SeVAORAM, 
August 4, i940 


cm. AMRIT, 

Although you say I may post your article to you I think you 
are in error if you leave on 6th. Hence it is being sent to Lucknow. 
No corrections. Don’t much appreciate this article. The diing 
requires a lot of work behind it. Discuss it with me when you 
come. 

I am handing your note to Babla. 

Rajen Babu is ill. Not very. 

Love. 

Bapo 

Fran the origiiial: C.W. 3992. Cmuteqr: AmritKaur. Abo G.N. 7101 



398, LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 


Augttsi 4t 1940 

cm. UUmNACHANDRA, 

Hie reply is' good. You may add: ‘Instead cS inviting me, it 
would be better if Mother comes here and sees for herself how hap> 
pUy 1 live. It will give her the satisfaction of meeting her son and 
I shall get the pleasure of seeing her.* 

Blasiiisfim 

Bapo 

Fran a phototut of the Hindi: G.N. 4355 


399. HOPEFUL 

One reads the following in the daily Press: 

A call for pauive resistance by Frenchmen and uramen was 
made by General dc Gaulle in a broadcast last night. He urged all free 
Frenchmen in France not to help in the war against Britain. 

I know that this is not a case of conversion. The gallant gene> 
ral will deal destruction to the ‘enemy’ to the best of his ability 
whenever he is able to. Nor can this passive resistance be called 
non*violent by any stretch of meaning. I simply cite General de 
Gaulle’s advice to his countrymen to show that the world is irre- 
sistibly and unconsciously being drawn towards non-violent action. 

Sbvaoram, August 5, 1940 
Harijm, 19-8-1940 

400. IS N0N-VI0LEJ4CE IMPOSSIBLE?^ 

The doubts and difficulties raised by this correspondent^ occur 
to others abo, and I have on various occanmis tried to solve them 

tThe Gularati origioal of this appeared in Hmj m bwtAii, 10.9-1940. 
This English trantlatioR is rqmduced from Hargm. 

%The letter is not repr^uoed here. The enrw a pnn y twtt, adnut- 

dng die power of ncn-violenoe, had argued diat it was not passible fir 
peqile to attain to it. 

348 
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tl^ But wrhen the Working Gommittee of the Gongren has been 
ifiirumental in making erf* ahimsa a live issue, it seems necessiury to 
dfeijrf with these doubts and difficulties at some length. 

Hie correspondent doubts in substance the universal applica- 
tion of a him sa, and asserts that sodety has made little progreB 
towards iu Teachers like Buddlia arose and made some effort with 
senne little success perhaps in tlieir lifetime, but society is just where 
it was in spite of them. Ahimsa may be good enough to be the duty 
of an individual; for society it is good for nothing, and India too 
%vill have to take to violence for her freedom. 

The argument is, 1 think, fundamentally wrong. The last state* 
ment is incorrect inasmuch as tlie Congress has adhered to non* 
violence as the means for the attainment of swaraj. It has indeed 
gone a step further. The question having been raised as to whether 
non-violence continues to be tiie weapon against all internal disturb* 
ances, the A. 1. G. G. clearly gave the answer in tltc affirmative. It 
is only for protection against ouuidc aggression that the Congress has 
maintained that it would be necessary to have an army. And tlien 
even on this matter there was a considerable body of the memben 
of the A. I. G. G. who voted itgainst the resolution. This dissent 
has got to be reckoned with when the question voted upon b one of 
principle. The Congress {xilicy must always be decided by a majo* 
rity vote, but it does not cancel the minority vote. It stands. Where 
there is no principle involved and there is a programme to be carried 
out, the minority has got to follow the majority. But where Uiere is 
a principle involved, the dissent stands, and it is bound to express 
itself in practice when the occasion arises. Tliat means that ahimsa 
for all occasions and all purposes has been recognized by a so* 
ciety, however small it may be, and tliat ahmisa as a remedy to 
be used by society has made fair strides. Whether it will make 
further strides or no is a different matter. Tlie Working Commit* 
tee’s resolution, therefore, fiuls to lend any support to the corret* 
pendent’s doubts. On tlie contrary it should in a certain degree 
dispel them. 

Now for the argument that I am but a rare individual, and 
that vdiat little society has done in tlie matter of ahimsa is due to my 
infl ue nc e , and that it is sure to disappear with me. This is tub right. 
The Congress has a number of leaders who can think for themselves. 
The Maulana is a great thinker of keen intellect and vast reading. 
Few can equal him in his Arabic and Persian schtrfarship. Eiqieri* 
ence has tauf^t him that alumsa alone can make India free. It was 
he who insisted on the resolution accqning ahimsa as a weapon 
a gatfw f internal disturbances. Pandit Jawiiduurlal is not a man to 
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sti^ in awe of anyone. Hk study of history and con te i ap pr a rf 
evMts is second to none. It is aft» mature though^ that ^ has 
accepted ahimsa as a means fm the attainment ^swany. It is 
true that he has said dmt he would not hcntate to accept swaraj if 
non-vicdence foiled and it could be wmi by means of violoice. Bitt 
that is not relevant to the presoit issue. There are not a few other 
big naoMS in the Gongress tvfao believe in ahimsa as the <mly weap 
pon at least for the attainment of swaraj. To think that all of 
tfotm will give up the way of ahimsa ai soon as I am gone, is to 
insult them and to insult human nauure. We must believe that 
everyone can think for himself Mutual respect to that extent is 
csjigntiftl for progress. By crediting our companions with indepen* 
dent judgment we strengthen them and make it easy for them to be 
independent»minded even if diey are proved to be weak. 

I hope neither the correspondent nor anyone else believes that 
the Gongress or many Gongress leaders have bidden good*bye to 
a him«a. To the limited extent that I have pointed out faith in 
ahimsa has been reiterated and made clear b^ond any doubt by 
die Congress. 1 agree that the limit laid down by the Congress 
considerably narrows down the sphere of ahimsa and dims its splen- 
dour. But the limited ahimsa of the Gongress is good enough for 
the purpose of our present argument. For I am trying to make out 
that the field of aliimsa is widening, and the limited acceptance of 
by the Congress sufficienUy supports my position. 

If we turn our eyes to the time of which Imtory has any record 
down to our own time, we shall find that man has been steadily 
progressing towards ahimsa. Our remote ancestors were cannibals. 
Then came a time when they were fed up with cannibalism and 
they began to live on chase. Next came a stage when man was 
ashamed leading the life of a wandering hunter. He therefixre 
took to agriculture and depended principally on mother earth for 
his fobd. Thus from being a nomad he settled down to civilized 
gta We life, fimnded villages and toivns, and firmn member of a family 
he beesune member a community and a nation. All these are 
signs of progressive ahimsa and diminishing himsa. Had it been 
othtfwise, the human species should have been exUnct by now, 
even as many of the lower species have disappeared. 

Etoj^ets and avatars have also taught the lesson ahimsa more 
or l eWr Not mie than has professed to teach ^msa. And how 
shqpld it be olherwise? Uimsa does not need to be taught. Man 
as a nimal is ^dent, but as i^rit is non-vicdmit. The moment he 
awakes to die spirit within ,he cannot remain vkdent. Either he 
IHOgtcsses towards ahimsa or rushes to his doom. That is why the 
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pf|Uiels and avatars have taught the Icsmmis of trudi* haiHibnyt 
IniMBeriiood, justice, etc. — all attributes of ahunsa. 

> £ And yet viotence seems to persist, even to the extent of thinldng 
peoflle like die correspondent regarding it as the final weapon. But 
as I have shown history and experience are gainst him. 

If we believe that mankind has steadily progressed towards 
ahimsa, it foUoivs that it has to progras towards it still further. 
Nbthir^ in this world is static, everything » kinetic If there is 
no progression, then there is incviuble retrr^resncm. No one can 
remain vnthout the eternal cycle unless it be Ood Himself. 

The present war is the saturatbn point in violence. It spells to 
my mind also its doom. Daily 1 have testimony of the fact that 
ahimsa was never before appreciated by mankind as it is today. All 
the testinumy from the W^t that 1 continue to receive points in the 
same direction. The CSbngress has pledged itself to ahimsa however 
limited. 1 invite the correspondent and doubters like him to shed 
their doubts and plunge confidently into the sacred sacrificial fire 
of ahimsa. Then I have little doubt that the Congress will retrace 
its step. *‘It is always willing." Well has Pritam, our poet, sung: 

Happiest are those that plunge in the fire. 

The lookers-on are all but scorched by flames. 

Se VAGRAM, August 5, 1940 

Harijan, 11-8-1940 

401. THE TEST OF HON-VIOLENCE^ 

Those who regard themselves as out-and-out votaries non* 
violence and believe the step taken by Rajaji and others to be wrong,* 
have to pass through a severe test. I have expressed my opinion 
in the clearest possible language. I believe that Rajaji has gone off 
the track. He believes that 1 have. The future akme will decide 
who is right. 

But as I have not the slightest doubt about the correctness of 
my position, I have not hesitated to advise those who think with me 
to leave the Congress. But this docs not mean that they have to do so 
fbirthwitii. It is enou^ if they are ready to retire vdien I decide 
uptm the date. Before the actual step is taken, we riiall have to 
sure of certain things. Their retirraient must be such as to 

*11ie origiiiai of this was pubUihed in HMr^aakmUm, lO.S-1940. 

Ihis Boglish ttansladon is rqirodueed from lUrijM. 

* nit "The Ddbi RewAitkn", pp. 255*7. 



ca m e no ibock to fidlmr CSiMigreinnai. if diete do not a^qxvi|■ 
date the ttep, 1 have to ejqdadn it to them patiently, ai^ to 
oondnce thm that it it in the interest of the Googren that it 
fhoukl be t ak en . It is common cause between them and os that it 
wottkl be an idead thing if we could protect the country against 
Ibieign aggression by non-violence. It is thereime desirable that 
there should be a group o^ people pledged to devote thdr lives to 
proving the efficacy of non-violence. If the existence ci such a group 
is good for the country, it is apparent that they should remain 
outside the Congress, and that the Congress should not only tderate 
them but wdcome them, render them as much hdp as possiUe, and 
regard than as their own. TThat means that fsur fiom there being 
smy estrangement ot misunderstanding between the Congress and 
this group, their relations should, if possible, be sweeter than before. 

To bring about this happy consummation, the out-and-out 
votaries o£ non-violence should not even mentally find fault %dth 
their erstwhile comrades. They may not remind them of their 
previous statements. It is their duty to revise their statements if 
they feel that they were erroneous, and it is possible that they may 
not read in them the same implications as others discover in them. 
The best thing, therefore, is to bear joyously with one smother. This 
mutusd tolcramce presupposes their dioosing different spheres of 
su:tion and working in co-operation wherever possible. 

It will be some time before we can create such an atmosphere, 
but we are sure to succeed if we make a serioiu endeavour in this 
direction. In the meanwhile let everyone occupy himself with the 
constructive activities I have suggested and msdee steady progress 
therein. One or more leaders in each province should prepare a 
list of the seceders at the proper time. But I will not take a single 
step without mature deliberation. 

Sbvaoram, August 5, 1940 
Harym, 11-8-1940 

402. SPINNING ANNIVERSART' 

Shri Narandas Gandhi writes from Rajkot as follows about the 
Spinning Anniversary: 

The 71 days' Programme for the fo rth co min g anniversary was 
■''oommmoed on the nMming of 20di July %nth prayers and the song of 

t The Gtuarati origmal of this was pubKifaed in UmQukmdhmt 10-8-1940. 
This Ei^^ish traadadon is reproduced from UmOmu 
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: llie *l[^tte Vaiilinav*'. Spinniag u ia fiiU twine. Some bcfia feom 
' 4 •.!». Anuritlnl gets up nt 3.90 n.m. and begint qiiiuitng fram 4 n.in., 
•ad by 3.90 p.m. with • break Tor breakfait and hmeh tpiai nearly 
6.000 yards ia 11 hours. After this he learnt tnutic, has bit walk and 
rest. He has resolved to spin 400,000 yards in 71 days. We have 
the evening prayer at 6.30. About 75 people attend. The following liguret 
of collections for Dandnumugfm nutde on the last 6ve birthdays nuiy be 
of interest:* 

Figures are usually uninteresting and I rarely give details 
ct these collections. But I have given these in detail as they 
are of striking interest. They are an eloquent testimony to the 
work that can be done by the single-minded devotion and effici- 
ency of a single man. This annual spinning sacrifice goes on 
without fuss and advertisement. It is worthy of emulation every- 
where for it means automatic propagation of khadi. 

Sevaoram, August 5, 1940 
Harijan, 11-8-1940 


403. ONE STEP FORWARD^ 

I have before me two neatly bound volumes in English and 
Hindustani, being a report of the first Conference of Basic 
National Education held at Poona in Octol>cr 1939. The English 
volume is entitled One Step Forward. It covers 292 pages in English 
and 290 in Hindustani. The price is Rs. ^ per volume. Besides 
instructive introductory pages the report is divided into three parts. 
The first contains general speeches and discussions. The s«:ond 
is devoted to various interpretations of basic education, and the 
third part is devoted to a description of the exhibition of basic edu- 
cation for which Shrimati Ashadevi* made herself mainly respon- 
sible. There is an appendix which contains the names and addresses 
oi deflates and invited guests. In the concluding part of his brief 
introduction Shri Aryanayakam says: 

Hie conference and the exhibition have finally lifted the scheme of 
I.— t- national education above the re^m of controversy and proved 


* Hie figures are not reproduced here. They showed the amounts colleet- 
«d in die yean from 1935 to 1939 and their disbursement lor Harijan 
work, khadi work, ed uc a tion and fismine-rdief. 

2 Hiis appmnd under ‘‘Notes'*. 

^Adiadevi Aryanayakum 
72-23 
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to the e d ii c eti e m i trarld that u legardi the fiimtemcatel priadplei, 
cootcntt and met hod, the d e ime of thb oew edocatioa are justified bjr 
a year's expericaoe of woric %ndi the teachers and diildien. 

The proceeding! of the conference are proof of that claim. 1 
must resist the temptation to quote from the body o( the report. 
Those who are interested in education should not be without a 
copy. For me it is a matter of comfort that this the latest, 
though perhaps not the last, effort of mine has met with almost 
universal approbation. The year’s record promises a bright future 
for the experiment. I must review the annual report in another 
iuue. 

Sevaoram, August 5, 1940 
Hmjan, 18^1940 


404. THE CASE OF MT FIRST SOm 

ft. You iiave failed to take even your own son with you, and he 
has gone astray. May it not, therefore, be well for you to rest content 
with putting your own house in order? 

A. This may be taken to be a taunt, but I do not take it so. 
For the question had occurred to me before it did to anyone else. 
I am a believer in previous births and rebirths. All our relation- 
ships are the result of the samskars we carry from our previous 
births. God’s laws are inscrutable and arc the subject of endless 
search. No one will fathom them. 

This is how I regard the case of ray son. I regard the birth 
rf a bad son to me as tlic result of my evil past whether of this 
life or previous. My first son was born when I was in a state of 
infatuation. Besides, he grew up whilst I was myself growing and 
whikt I knew myself very little. I do not claim to know myself 
folly even today, but I certainly know myself better than I did 
then. For years he remained away from me, and his upbringing 
was not entirely in my hands. That is why he has always been at a 
loose end. Hk grievance against me has always been that I sacri- 
ficed him and his brothers at the altar of what I wrongly believed to 
be public good. My other sons have laid more or less the 
Uame at my door, but with a good deal of hesitation, and they have 

Giyanti origiiul of dib ^ipeared in Hargmbaidk^ I(M-1940. 
This EnglUh tnnslatioa ii reproduced fram where it appeun under 

the heading “Qpestion Box". 
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genevlllKisly forgivra me. My eldest son was the direct victim of my 
expoiinents — radical dianges in my life — and so he cannot forget 
what he r^;arda as my blunders. Under the drcumstances I believe 
1 am myself the cause of the loss of my son, and have therefore 
learnt patiently to bear it. And yet it is not quite correct to say 
that I have lost him. For it is my constant prayer that God may 
make him see the error of his ways and foigive me my short- 
comings, if any, in serving him. It is my firm faith that man is 
by nature going higher, and so I liavc nut at all lost hope that 
some day he will wake up from his slumUrr ol* ignorance. Thus 
he is part of my field of experiments in ahiinsa. VVhen or whether 
I shall succeed I have never bothered tu know. It is enough (or 
my own satisfaction that I do not slacken my effurts in doing, 
what I know to be my duty. ‘To work thou hast the right, never 
to the fruit thereof’ is one of the golden precepts of the Gita, 

Sevaoram, August 5, 19'H) 

Harijan, 18-8-1940 


405. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G, SHAH 

August 5, 1940 

CHI. munnalal, 

1 agree with you. Would you consider Kanchan touching me 
undesirable? Should she avoid touching a man even fur the sake of 
serving him? Tell me unhesitatingly what you wish. 

BUuiHgs fnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: C.N. 8530. Also C.W. 7099. Cour- 
tesy: Munnalal G. Shah 


406. WHAT OF THE ‘WEAK MAJORITV? 

Prof. Timur of Islamia College, Peshawar, writes:* 

. . . The experiment whidi you want to make of defending India 
a ffsimt foreign aggrestkm without the use of arms would be die boldat 
moral experiment of all times. There are t«vo possible resulu of sudi 
a course. Eidier the oonsdence of the invaders may be awakened by 

* Only extracts ate rqwodiiced here. 
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die love of die invaded and diey nay repeat of their eiit. Or fSkit 
proud invader* may take non^violenoe a* a sign of physioU vveakness 
and dege n er a doo and may think it ri^t to suhiugate, rule over, and 
ea|doit, a weak people. This is the doctrine of Nietssche whidi is 
followed in practice by Hitler. A great loss is invdved in such conquert 
of the physically %veak by the physically strong. A lew stroag>wiiled 
members of the conquered nation may refute to oive allegiance to the 
conqueron, but the large nuyority always submits ... It is the iveak 
imqority which needs protection. The question is how to protect it by 
non-violent methods. . . . 

The weak majority no doubt needs protection. If all were sol- 
diers either of ahimsa or Auiun, no such questions as call for dis- 
cussion in these columns would arise. There is always a weak majo- 
rity that would want protection against man's mischief. The ortho- 
dox method we know. Nazism is its logical outcome. It is an 
answer to a definite want. A terrible wrong wantonly perpetrated 
against a whole nation cried out for redress. And Hitler arose to 
avenge it. Whatever the ultimate fortune of the war, Germany will 
not be humiliated again. Humanity will not stand a second outrage. 
But in seeking to avenge the wrong by the wrong method of 
violence brought to very near perfection, Hitler has brutalized not 
only Germans but a large part of humanity. The end of it we have 
not yet reached. For Britain, so long as she holds to the orthodox 
method, has to copy the Nazi methods if she is to put up a success- 
ful defence. Thus the logical outcome of the violent method seems 
to be increasingly to brutalize man including “the weak majority”. 
For it has to give its defenders the required measure of co-operation. 

Now imagine the same majority defended after tlie method of 
non-violence. As it admits of no grossness, no fraud, no malice, it 
must raise the moral tone of the defenders. Hence there will be 
a corresponding rise in the moral tone of the “weak majority” to 
be defended. No doubt there will be difference in degree, but not in 
kind. 

But the snag comes in when we consider the ways and means 
of working the non-violent method. In working the other, there is 
no difficulty in getting the human material. Therefore that way 
seems easy. In getting non-violent defenders, we have to pick and 
choose. Money cannot buy them. The non-violent process is wholly 
diffiarent from the tme commonly knovm. I can only say that my 
own experience in organizing non-violent action for half a century 
fills me with hope for the foture. It has succeeded in a marked 
measure in protccUng the “weak majority*’. But half a century is 
nothing in discovering the hidden possibilities of this force and 
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worldng them out. Those, therefore, like the correqiondent who ore 
attracted to non>violence, should, according to their ability and 
opportunity, join the ccperiment. It has entered upon a most inter* 
esting, though at the same time a most difficult, stage. I am my- 
self sailing on uncharted waters. 1 have to take soundings every half- 
hour. The difficulty only braces me for the struggle. 

Sevaorau, August 6, 1940 
Harijan, 11-8-1940 


407. THE BISWA AFFAIR 

Though late in the day I must redeem my promise to give 
my opinion on this unfortunate case. I have letters containing 
angry protests against the five Congress Ministers in C. P., chiefly 
the Prime Minister. I have carefully read both the judgments, 
that of the learned Chief Justice and of the concurring Judge. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that there has been a gross mis- 
carriage of justice due to the police bungling. I hold Pandit 
Shukla and his fellow-ministers to be wholly free from blame. 
These arc the remarks of the Chief Justice about Pandit Shukla: 

lo the course of the debate the then Prime Minister himself did not 
hesitate to use the word ‘murder’ and to indicate that this was not a 
case of riot but a carefully planned murder ruthlessly carried out. 

I can find nothing objectionable in this statement. He 
made use of the information then in his possession. He might 
have used the orthodox prefix 'alleged’ in connection with 'mur- 
der’ and used guarded language. But there is nothing in his 
statement to justify the wrath poured upon his head. The 
judges* finding, however, is that there was a murder and that it 
was worthy of condemnation. Their natural regret was tliat be- 
cause of want of reliable evidence the crime had to go un- 
punished. I have not, therefore, been able to understand, much 
less to appreciate the rejoicing over what is a manifest failure of 
justice. So far as the discharge of the prisoners was concerned, 
it was a matter for common, not communal, rejoicing that no 
man suffered unless there was conclusive evidence. All must 
accept the unequivocal judgment of the final court of aj^seal. 
But there should have been common regret too that there was 
failure of justice. It cannot be to the advantage^ any com- 
munity that a murderer idiould be soeened. Pandi^i has written 
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a long letter to the Nfaulana Saheb about the affair* I have 
seen the letter* 1 do not know what the Maulana Saheb has 
said on the letter. I hold it to be quite convincing. I take 
from the letter the following Muslim testimony quoted by him:^ 
I hope that my opinion will not revive the dying embers 
of an unfortunate controversy which should never have arisen. 
If the two cominunities must quarrel, is it not possible to fight 
fair? Charges without foundation can but add to the existing 
bitterness. 

Se VAGRAM, August 6, 19 I'D 
Hanjan, 11-8-1940 


408. AUNDH 

Who does not know little Aundh? Little it is in size and 
income, but it has made itself great and famous by its Chief 
having bestowed, unasked, the boon of full self-government on 
his people. Its chief minister Appasaheb Pant has brought out 
an attractive pamphlet of nine pages describing the experiment, 
from which I reproduce the following: 

VilUc'C democracy is tlie basis of tlic new Constitution. Every vil- 
lage elects by the vote of all of Its adults a paiichayat of five persons. 
One of these five is elected by the panchayat unanimously as their presi- 
dent. If this unanimity is not possible, then all the adults of the 
village elect the president out of the panchayat. 

Duly elected presidents of a group of villages constitute the 
taluka pancliayat. 'Hie taluka panchayat decides in its meetings the 
way ill which it would spend the money that it receives. It receives 
as near as possible half the rcvetuie that is collected in the taluka. The 
villages prepare their budgets and present them tluoiigh their presidents 
to the taluka pancliayat. 'Fhese arc discussed and a budget for the 
whole taluka is pre|>ared. The villages can s|)end the money they get 
as they think fit. As yet education and public vmrks constitute the 
chief items of expenditure. 

The members of the Assembly knoH* not only about the affairs 
of the GSentral Government, but they are intimatdy connected with the 

VNot reproduced here. Shukla in hit letter had described how he h a d 
visited the place accompanied by Hindu and Muslim M.L.A.S, taken tea 
at the Muslim High 5khod at Khamgaon and when this was objected to by 
some, had appealed to both the communities for harmony and goodwill 
and how Khan Saheb Abdu) Rahman was {deased by this. 
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everyday work in the villagei, and they get aoquainied vrith tite work 
of other villages in their taluka at the meetiiigt of the tatuka panchn* 
yat. The member of the Legislative Assembly, in this way, is an active 
worker almost 12 houn of the day. It is not that he stands (or dee- 
lion, gets elected on certain issues, and does not worry about these till 
the next election. He has to face the villagers every day. The Ckmstttu- 
tion gives the power of recall to the villagers. 4/Sths of the voters can 
ask for a re-election of the panchayat. 

The panchayats dispense justice. The villager need not spend money, 
go out of his village, and spend days at the taluka town to get a 
hearing. Tlie pancliayat decides his case on the spot. The peasant 
can get witnesses in die village. And in Uie cases that arc difficult 
and involve intricate points of law, a sub-judge comes to the village 
and assists the panchayat with the dispensation of justice. The sub- 
judge not only gives expert advice to the panchayat, but also acts 
as a guide to the peasant who many a time is completely ignorant of 
his legal rights and is therefore liable to be misguided by Uie vested 
interests — the goondas. 

Justice in Aundh is therefore cheap, swift and cflTcctivc. 
In the panchayats of two talukas alone 197 criminal and civil 
suits have been disposed of. In 75 per cent of civil suits and 
50 per cent of criminal cases no pleaders were engaged. The 
witnesses had to be paid nothing, being themselves on tlic spot. 
There was thus great saving of time and money. Most cases 
were decided at a single sitting. The whole village turns out at 
the hearing of cases. Hcncc lying is rare, because it can be easily 
detected. Therefore many cases arc compromised out of court. 
This method of dealing out justice is itself great adult education. 

There arc 88 village schools for 72 villages. After the intro- 
duction of adult franchise, 35 per cent of the adult population 
received education. Basic education is not neglected, nor is phy- 
sical. The Rajasaheb himself takes a keen interest in the 
physical development of his people. It is done through suiya* 
namaskar^ It is a special style. 

If Appasaheb has shown the bright side of the experiment, 
he has not lost sight of the difficulties and troubles. I omit 
notice of these. For they arc the usual difficulties that attend 
all such experiments. The leaders of the people, if they retain 
their faith, will surely surmount them. This is how the pamphlet 
closes: 

Little has been done. Much remafns to be done. lt*s an im- 
portant work we are doing. We want sympathy and advice. 
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I am sure everybody sympathizes with the Aundh people. 
Let those who have any to give send Appasaheb their thoughts. 
Let them be sure that they are sound and relevant. 

Sevaoram, August 6, 1940 
Harijan, 11*8*1940 


409. JfAJZISM m ITS J^AKEDJ/ESS 
A Dutch friend writes:' 

You will perhaps be able to remember me having made a draw- 
ing of you at Romain Rolland's in 1931. ... I am a Dutchman and 
lived for many years in Gernuuiy, where 1 had built up a living as an 
artist. Naaism, which gained hold in Germany seven years ago, caused 
me many conscientious doubts • • • 

It is just one year ago since I left my house in Munich to spend 
some time in Holland. • . . On 10th May, by tlie use of every possible 
subtle trick, Holland was overpowered. After four days of the most 
ruthless bombing we fled to England and are now on our way to Java, 
the coiintr>' of my birth, where I hope to find work . • . 

Hitler aims at notliing less than the destruction of all moral 
values, and in tlie bulk of German youth he has already attained that 
end. 

Your article in Hanjan about the Jewish problem in Germany 
particularly interested me since I had many Jewish friends there. You 
say in it that, if ever a war were justified, it is this one against Ger- 
many. Ill the same article, however, you write Uiat, if you were a 
Jew, you would attempt to soften the hearts of the Nazis by non- 
viuleiicc.2 Recently you also advised Britain and tiie British people to 
surrender their beautiful island to tlie German invader, without resis- 
tance by force, and to conquer him afterwards by non-violence.^ There 
is probably no man in the whole history who has a better knowledge 
of the practice of non-violence than yourself. Your views have awaken- 
ed veneration and love for you in millions of hearts not only in 
India but in the outside world as well. . . . 

llirough Nacism, the German youth has lost all individuality of 
thought and feeling. The great mass of young people has lost its 
heart and is degraded to the level of a machine. The German con- 
duct of the war is absolutely mechankal; machines are driven by robot 

' Only extracts are reproduced here. 

* Vid$ Vd. LXVIII, •rrhe Jews”, pp. 137-41. 

3 Fidr “To Every Briton“ pp. 229-31. 
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men wdio have no quahni of ooudenoe about cntdtinf under their 
tanks the bodies of women and children, bombing open towns, kill* 
ing hundreds of thousands of women and children, and on occai km 
using them as a screen for their advance, or distributing poisoned 
food. These are all facts, the truth of which I ran vouch for. I have 
spoken with many of your followers about the possibility of amdying non* 
violence against Germany. A friend of mine, whose work it is to 
cross-examine German prisoners of war in England, was deeply shock- 
ed by the si^tual narrowneu and heartlessneu of these young men, 
and agreed with me that non-violence could not be applied with any 
success against such robots. . . . 

The friend has sent his name and address. But I withhold 
both for fear of harm coming to him through unnecessary pub* 
licity. The letter must be valued on its own intrinsic merits. 

What, however, concerns me is not so much his character- 
ization of Nazism as his belief that non-violent action may have 
no effect on Hitler or the Germans whom he has turned into 
so many robots. Non-violent action, if it is adequate, must 
influence Hitler and easily the duped Germans. No man can 
be turned into a permanent machine. Immediately the dead 
weight of authority is lifted from his head, he begins to function 
normally. To lay down any such general proposition as my 
friend has, betrays ignorance of the working of non-violence. 
The British Government can take no risks, can make no experi- 
ments in which they have not even a workable faith. But 
if ever an opportunity could be given to me, in spite of my 
physical limitations, I should not hesitate to try what would 
appear to be impossible. For in ahimsa it is not the votary 
who acts in his own strength. Strength comes froni God. If, 
therefore, the way is opened for me to go, he will give me the 
physical endurance and clothe my word with the needed power. 
Anyway all through my life I have acted in that faith. Never 
have I attributed any independent strength to myself. This 
may be considered by men who do not believe in a higher 
Power than themselves as a drawback and a helpless stale, i 
must admit that limitation of ahimsa, if it be accounted as such. 

Sevaoram, August 6, 1940 

Harijmt 18-8-1940 



410. LETTER TO MANUBEHN S. MASHRUWALA 

August €f 1940 

cm. IIANUDI*, 

It is but natural that you should expect my letters. But 
where is the time? Yes, I do anume that even if I don’t write to 
you, you will not chide me in your heart. I do get news of you 
from time to time. Are you not coming here some time? Do 
not wait for my invitation. Ba’s -should be sufficient. Do not 
come now even if Ba calls you. Wait till the weather improves. 

BUssmgs frm 
Bapu 

Smu Manubehn Mashruwala 
*'Balkiran” 

Santa Cruz, B.B. & G.I. Rly. 

Frmn the Giyarati original: C.W. 2677. Courtesy: Kanubhai Mashruwala 


411. AJ^SWERS TO dUESTIONS* 

August 6, 1940 

You say that God has a hand in the creation of the world. Why 
is then there this rrightful war? Why aren’t they inspired by God? Millions 
of men, women and cliildren are being killed. It seems that God loves it. 
What are the things inspired by God? Can’t He prevent bad deeds? 

A. If we knew this should we not become God? It is all 
[beyond] reason. 

'Rama cares only for love.” Will you explain what is meant by love here ? 
A. 'Diose who love Rama’s creation, love Rama. 

August d, 1940 

CHI. PRABHU DAYAL, 

The replies are given above. 

Blessings fim 
Bapu 

F^onS a photostat of the Hindi: Pyarelal Papers. Courtesy: Pyardal 

* Gandhijt’s grand-daughter, Harilal Gandhi’s daughter 

* Qpesdons were asked by Prabhu Dayal Vidyarthi 
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412. DrscussIo^' mm members of the A.r.c.c.' 


[Before 7 , i9#0]> 

A few membm of the A. I. C. C. wrtio »re out*)uid-out bdkven in 
non-vi(dence visited Set^agram the other day. Some of them had remained 
neutral on the Delhi resolution, tome had opposed it. What was the right 
attitude? WT^at vk-ere the> to do next? What was the programme before 
them? Should they not retire forthwith? 'Ilicse and other questions %*ere 
troubling them, and they did not know what to do. In response Gandhiji 
began to do some loud thinking. Candlriji said: 

Wait, watch, and pray. You mtist carefully follow what 
I am writing from week to week. You must be absolutely sure 
that you arc out-and-out believers in non-violence. Can your 
ahimsa stand the test? Rehearse to yourselves what you would 
do in case of riot. Those who have differed from us arc no 
cowards. If they say that they cannot do withoitt an army and 
police, they deserve a respectful Itearing. 1 myself do not know 
what I should do in a diflficult situation. You know I have 
capitulated on the question of the dcsir.sbility of maintaining 
a police force. But what I can say is that I shall hope to behave 
non-violently, should the occasion arise. 1 should nut like to 
die before my death. I do not want to prepare India for mili- 
tary defence from today. We should never forget that wc are 
not the whole of India. The Congress is without doubt a 
powerful organization, but the Congress is not the whole of 
India. The Congrc.ss may not have an .army, but those who 
do not believe in non-vi«ilcnce will. .And if the Congress too 
surrenders, there is no one to represent the iwj-army mentality. 
This was my argument in a nutshell. But 1 failed to carry 
conviction. Therefore I must find fault not with iny comrades 
but with myself. There must be some weakness in my argument, 
and so I must prepare myself to carry conviction to those who 
dilTer from me. 

But, I have digressed. What you and I have to do is to 
show our ahimsa when there is rioting or similar disturbance. If 
every one of us, wherever he is, begins doing so there will come 
into being a non-violent army. Even the limited non-violence 

Extracted from Mahadev De»ai*§ “The Live Issue*', 7-8-1940 
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that all are subtcribing to would not have come into being if 
we had seen no successful demonstrations of it. So we have to 
hold on to our faith, even if when the time comes we may fail. 
There is no use arguing with the comrades who have differed 
from us, I hope only temporarily. The question is one of 
demonstrating the p’uth in us, and we won’t do it, unless we 
show that we have no malice, no bitterness, no inclination to 
find faults. We have to prepare ourselves for the terrible or- 
deal. The testing time may come sooner than, we imagine. 

I am sailing on an uncharted sea. I have no cut and dri^ 
programme, and I am brooding from moment to moment. In 
the meanwhile follow my weekly writings and carry out the 
constructive programme. The time for resignation is not yet. 
We must not be misunderstood. 

A workbk: But, you have asked us to retire immediately, and all of us 
are ready. 

OANDHiji: Your readiness is good, and it is enough for 
me for the time being. If you conscientiously voted against 
the Delhi resolution, you did nothing wrong; if you remained 
neutral, you did nothing wrong. You would have been wrong 
if you hi-id joined hands with those who sought to defeat the 
resolution on any but the ground of non-violence. For having 
given your vote on the Wardha resolution, and having lost, 
you could not vote against the Delhi resolution which was the 
natural corollary of the Wardha resolution. 

A workkr; But it was by accident that those who voted against the 
Dellii resolution, did so. 

o. No, it was by design. They are no believers in non-vio- 
lence to the extent you arc, but they wanted to defeat the 
resolution for the sake of their policy. 

ft. But then how long are we to remain in the Oongress? 

o. I cannot give a definite answer. I shall have a talk 
with the Maulana. We must not rush the Maulana and the 
Working Committee. If they find that the out-and-out non- 
violence people were the susUuning part of the Congress organ- 
isation, they will retrace their step. 

ft. Then how long shall we wait? 

o. Until I give you the word. 

A woana: But, 1 disfiked Bse Wanfiia resohitian and wanted to 
ftngn at once. 
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o. You might have done so. Then you would have been 
within your rights. But to do so now might saw>ur of vio- 
lence and self-righteousness. You must remember that I waited 
for more than a year before taking the 6nal step and then too 
I took it with the full approval of the friends of the Working 
Committee. 

Hanjen, 11-8-1940 


413. NOT A HARIJAN 

Shri Ramchandran draws my attention to the fact that 
Shri Achuthan should not have been described as a Harijan. 
Whilst he is too big to resent the description, his fellow Ezhawas 
are likely to take offence. I ought to have known this. For 
when I was touring in 'IVavancorc 1 had this delicate matter 
brought to my notice. All those whose feeling has Ijccn hurt by 
my use of the word will please believe me when I say that no 
offence was intended by me. I have never regsuded the word 
as a term of reproach. But 1 am aware that there arc many 
who do not look at things with my eyes. 

Sevagram, August 7, 1940 
Harijan, 11-8-1940 


414. FOREWORD TO TAMIL TRANSLATION OF 
TULSIDAS'S ''RAMACHARITAMANAS" 

Sevagram, Waroiia, 

August 7, 1940 

Everyone knows of my close association with Shrimatt 
Ambujammal. She has studied Hindi with great devotion. She 
has shown the same devotion in the study of the Ramjana. Now 
she has rendered that peerless epic into Tamil. I hope Tamil- 
ians will read it with joy. I congratulate Ambujammal. 

M. K. Gandbi 


From Hindi: G.W. 9613. Courtesy; S. AmbHammal 



H5. LETTER TO S. AMBUJAMMAL 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 

August 7, 1940 

IIY DEAR AMBUJAM*, 

1 was glad to hear from you after a long silence, if only 
to remind me that I had not sent you the promised foreword^ 
My memory does betray me nowadays. What 1 intend to do 
I often take for granted I have done. Since you have not re* 
ceived the previous letter I am inclined to regard it as another 
betrayal of memory. I shall not be happy till I receive your 
letter that you have the foreword. I am sorry for the delay 
wholly unintended. 

It is a good thing you arc attending to the parents. 1 
hope both are well. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From a photostat: G.W. %14. Qourtesy: S. Ambujtmmal 


416. LETTER TO NARANDAS GAHDHl 


Sevaoram, 

August 7, 1940 

CHI. NARANDAS, 

Your figures, etc., have been despatched. They will appear 
in all the three journals.’ Why did you not send them earlier? 
Enclosed is a letter from Prema as usual. 

BUssmgs fiom 
Bapu 

From a microfilm of the Gujarati: M.M.U./1I. Also C.W. 8577. 
Qourtesy: Narandas Gandhi 


* Daughter of S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

* VU$ the preceding item. 

) VUi “Spinning Annivenary”, pp. 352*3. 
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417. LETTER TO PREMABEHN EAJO'AK 

Sbvaoram, 
Augiut 7, 1940 

CHI. PREMAy 

I have your letter. If true ahimsa is to be manifested, 
it will be manifested now. But we must put our own house 
in order. Our first duty is to show generosity towards those 
who part company with us. If we succeed in doing that, the 
next step will be easy. If we fail, we shall not be able to take 
the next step at all. Is this clear? Read Harijtm and Harijan^ 
baadhu very carefully. 

BUssini$ fnm 

Bapu 

From a photosut of the Gujarati: G.N. 10410. Abo O.W. 6849. Cour- 
tesy: Premabehn KanUk 


418. LETTER TO MANJULABEHN M. MEHTA 

Sevaoram, Wardiia, 
August 7, 1940 

cm. MANJULA, 

1 have your letter. Here you will not get a Gujarati teacher. 
You should bring one from there. My advice to you is that you 
should come here once, stay for a month or so and then decide 
which place will suit you. If you come 1 will of course like it. 
If you come, perhaps Magan abo may come. I do not think 
that letters will have much influence on him. 1 did expect that he 
would turn out as you have described him to be. But you are 
brave and sensible and so I keep patience. 

fnm 

Bapu 

From Giyarati: a.W. 1604. Courtesy: ManjuUbehn M. MehU 
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419. LETTER TO URAilLA M. MEHTA 


Sevaoram, Wardha, 

August 1940 

am. uRMiS 

I was extremely pleased to read yotir letter. How big have 
you grown now? I may not even be able to recognize you. 1 
hope that we shall meet soon. Keep on writing to me. You have 
given a fine description of the monuments in Ahmedabad. Did 
you see the windows of Bhadra?* 

BUsfings fitm 

Bapu 

From Gujarati: G.W. 1605. Gotirtcsy: Maiyulabcha M. Mdtta 


420. LETTER TO KRISHNACHANDRA 


Sevagram, 

August 7, 1940 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

There should be no eating in the kitchen. I shall advise the 
women. 

Clothes must be washed, slivers made. Grinding, sweeping 
and dish'Washing should be compulsory. If there is any confu- 
sion, 1 shall see about it. 

Bharatanandji’s dog should be sent away. Dhiren’s has been. 
I shall see. 

Blessings Jnm 
Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 4350 


* Oaui^ter of MaganM Mehta 
^ The Bhadra mosque lamed lor its grilhvork windows 
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421, TELEGRAM TO AMRiT KAUR 


Wardhaoanj, 
August 1940 

Rajruiiari 
Manorville 
Summer Hill 
Simla 

RHANSAIIEB wants MEIIRTAJ IRWIN COLLEGE. 

Bapu 

From the original: C.W. 3993. Courtny: Amrit Kaur. Abo (J.N. 7302 


422. LETTER TO JAW.iHARUL JiEllRU 

Sevaoram, Wardiia, 

August 0, 1940 

MY DEAR JAWAHARLAL, 

Maulana Sahcb gave me the Hyderatiad preliminary report. 
It makes fearful reading. There is nothing new in it tor me. But 
one does not want confirmation of worst fears. 1 have licen ux> 
ing myself about the remedy. I meet the workers tomorrow. If 
you have any thoughts pass them on to me. 

Love. 

Baro 

[PS.] 

Will you send me any authentic evidence you nay have of 
the war exactions?* 

Gandiu-Ndiru Papers, 1940. Courtesv: Nehru Manorial Muteum 
Library 


* For Jswaharlal Nehru’s reply, tUt Appendix VI. 


72-24 
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423, LETTER TO MUMMALAL G. SHAH 


Sevaoram, 

August 8f 1940 

cm, MUNNALAL, 

I will see about Kanchan. I will do something about those 
among them who have real enthusiasm. I will get* ^ you vdiat- 
ever journal you want. If you are ready, 1 even want your 
services in that field. I should also like your comments on the 
language. 

1 will have a talk with {Bharatanandji. 

Pyarelal writes his name on whatever is addressed to him. 1 
will manage to get that booklet. 

My explanation about what a single vil]age*worker can do 
was intended for all villages and that included Sevagram too. But 
not the Ashram. Shouldn’t my remarks be applied to me also? 
Hence I pointed out my shortcomings in that article. If I had 
only the Sevagram work with me and if I were the only worker, 
my article would have literally applied to me, too. 

Bbssmgs fnm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 8529 


424, LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Sevagram, via Wardha, 
August 9, 1940 

DEAR LORD LINLITHOOW, 

I received your kind unre on Wednesday and yesterday your 
letter referred to in the wire. I thank you for both of them. 

I have very carefully read your pronouncement* and slq>t over 
it It has made me sad. Its implications fiighten me. I cannot 
help feding that a profound nustake has been made. 1 recognize 
that yours is a tremendous responsibility and that you can only 
do What you think is best But smce you have given me the 

* m Appendia VH. 
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privilege of dbarii^ my tiiou|^ts widi you and lince I faaqr I 
Imow more of a vital part of India than you can, 1 have thought 
it my duty to let you have my reaction to your pronouncement. 
1 am filled with the greatest misgivings. I hope, however, that 
events will prove that there was no warrant for foem. 


M. K. Gakdri 


From a printed copy: Lord Linlithgow Papen. Courtesy: National Archives 
oT India 


425. LETTER TO PVRUSHOTTAM K. JERAJAJH 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 
August 9, J940 

BIIAI KAKUBHAt, 

PleasM: thank Dr. Vatdya on my behalf for his joining you. 
You will certainly have warmth from him. You have done well 
in taking over the responsibility of the exhibition. 

Blusiugs jnm 

Bapu 

from a photostat of the Cujarati: C.W. 10847. Courtesy; Purusbottam 
K. Jerajani 

426. LETTER TO HRISIJ4HPRASAD K. BHATT' 

Srvaoram, Waroha, 
August 9, 1940 


BHAI NANABHAl, 

I do not know where Prithvi Singh is these days. If he is 
somewhere there and if you feel diqio^ please do this. Mira* 
behn looks upon him as her husband. She believes that her love 
for him is the result ot her previous life. She has pledged her 
all to him. Prithvi Sin^ r^ards her as a sister. For tl^ I am 
responnble. The moment he came here I told him that he 
should i^ard all the women here as his nsters. As a result he 

t NririiilipnMd KaHdas Burtt, fa und rr of flshliliisiiwifrt, an 
hatitiition in Bhavnagar 
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does not lodk upon her in any other way. Mirabdin is pining 
for him here. It is not that Prithvi Sing^ is not going to marry. 
I feel that if a wmnan whmn erne regards as a sister is really not 
ooc*s sister and if there is no violation of morality, the broUierly 
sentiment is not binding. It is a question c£ life and death for 
Mirabehn. Mirabehn is worthy in every way. She can be a 
great help to Prithvi Singh. Mirabehn does want a child and 
that too by Prithvi Singh. Under such circunutances it becomes 
my duty to persuade Prithvi Singh and if he has no religious 
objection it is his duty to marry her. If Prithvi Singh is likely 
to come this way or if you have any hesitation about talking to 
him, you need not involve yourself in this. If his coming is like- 
ly to be delayed and you hesitate to speak to him, let me know 
when he will be coming.* 

I trust your work is going on well. 

BItssmgs Jnm 
Bapu 

From the Gidarsti original: C.W. 10861. Courtesy: Prithvi Singh 


427. LETTER TO PURATAN J. BUCH 

Sevaoram, Wardiia, 
August JOf 1940 

CHI. PURATAN, 

The advice you have given to the Bhangi friends is perfectly 
sound. 

Biasings from 
Bapu 

Shri Puratan Bugh 
Harijan Ashram 
Sabarmati 
B^ B » & C.I. Rly. 

From a photostat of the Gmarati: OJf. 9178 


* Mirabeim’t vetskm of this episode is to be found in Tko ^!rU'$ 
Ptigrmats, Gh. u. 



428. LETTER TO PRITHVI SIJ4CH 

Sbvaoram, Wardha, 

August JOf 1940 

BHAl PRITHVI SINGH, 

I have your letter. I see there is a divergence between your 
views and mine. There is no harm in this. Every individual 
should have freedom of thought. I perceive flaws in your views. 
You do in mine. It is possible that 1 may be mistaken in my 
views. I have confessed that I have no first-hand knowledge of 
himsa. Therefore if you have really accepted aliimsa, I shall not 
be surprised if yours is purer than mine. On the contrary I 
shall only be pleased. 1 therefore thank you for so frankly 
placing your views before me. 

What you think about Guru ka Bagh‘ is not correct because 
those people came to me and 1 told them that what they had 
done was wrong. They agreed with me. Your assumption about 
Khudai Khidmatgars is also wrong. Neither Khan Saheb nor I can 
say that they have really become non-v'iolent. 1 do not feel Nathji 
would agree with your assessment. I shall look into it. But even 
if it should be so my views remain unaltered. 'Fhe ideas which 
have gripped me for now fifty years cannot be given up suddenly. 

Your saying that I had asked you to run classes in Wardha 
shows a slip of memory. 1 had said that you should start your 
experiment initially in the Ashram and that if I wu convinced, 
you certainly had boys from Wardha to instruct. 

Your last statement is significant. You say that the Govern- 
ment notice has left you without an ideal. 'Fliat falsifies your ideal 
because no one can stop the preparation for satyagraha. Even 
though I do not have the time 1 have written such a long letter 
just to let you know some of the flaws in your vieuvs. Let the 
three brothers getting training in Baroda, continue to do so. As 
1 have understood it is a three numths* course. However if our 
field of activity is goii% to be different, 1 am not responsive for 
them. All the same 1 will pay for their 3 months* expenses up 
to Rs. 180. 

I A place near Amritnr from where Akalt Sikhs launc a cd satyagraha 
to take posifHioii of the Gurudwara 


87$ 
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We shall fiirtfaer discius things when you come. 

It is good that you stayed on to nune Nalini* and that she 
has recovered. 

I have sent an important letter to Nanabhai.* You will per* 
haps get it when you go there. 

Bkstmii Jnm 

Bapu 

From » photostat of Uie Hindi: G.N. 56tt. C.W. 2953. Courtesy: Prithvi 
8hii^ 


429, LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

At^ust 11, 1940 

DEAR LORO LINLITHGOW, 

With reference to your kind letter of Slst July, I am now able 
to send you some papers. 1 have picked up a letter from one 
whom 1 know well and who has nev'er deceived me. That is 
marked (A)^ Another is from Hinganghat (Dist. Wardha, G. P.). 
I do not know the writer. But the information he gives can be 
easily checked. It is marked (B)^ (G)’ is copy of a minatory no- 
tice. These are but samples. The complaints are universal. 

About the increase in the salaries given to persons appointed 
to the new posts created I send you a sample list herewith. I 
cannot have free access to thb kind of information. The figures 
1 am sending you are supplied by those who claim to know. 

/ mi. 

Turns swetnlj, 

M. K. Gandhi 


* Wife of Gopalrao Kulkarni, a worker for Nayec Taleem 

3 Vuh "letter to Nriniihprasad K. Bhatt”, pp. 371-2. 

7 This was a traaslatian of H. L. Shanna’s letter of July 15, addressed 
to Gandbiji wliffrem he had described the high-handedness resorted to by 
officials in extorting contributions for the war fund. 

^This pertained to deduction of war fund contribution from the mill- 
hands* salary itself as the millowner was expected to pay a huge amount to- 
wards the war fund. 

^This was a copy of a Tehuldar*B letter to an ifonorary Magistrate 
who had failed to attend a war fund meeting. The Tdaildar had threatened to 
bring his * in di sci p li n a r y attitude* to die notice of the Govenunent. 
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IK.] 

I was to have the good ne%vs about Lmd Hopetoun. 

M. K. O. 

From a printed copy: Lord LinKltuiow Fqien. Courtcty; Nadomd 
Ardiivct of InMm. 


430. LETTER TO DR. STED MAHMUD 

SaVAOSAMy WAKimA, 

Angtut It, J940 

MY DEAR MAHMUD, 

Your ^o letters. I am reading your booklet. Do come when- 
ever you like. Hope you are well. 

Lrfjve. 

Bafu 

From a photocut: G.N. 5086 


43J. MORAL SUPPORT^ 

A friend writes as follows: 

Oft the declaration of war you liad advitod giving moral iup» 
port to Britain. Many persons never understood Che implications of 
such support. You have never explained them etthcr so far as I 
know. 1 am a regular reader of but 1 have not teen 

a cleat explanation there. Everyone puU his own interpretatioo on the 
words. At the last sitting of the Gujarat Provincial (Congress Oonunit- 
tee the leaders said: *Bapu was ready to give moral support to Bril** 
ain. What else has the Congress done in its latest rcsolutioa? As a 
matter of fact the Congress asks for more than it promises to give* 
Bapu was willing to give all for nothing.* If war is itself a urrong act* 
how can it deserve moral support or bkasings? In die 
was the help that Lord Krishna gave Co Asjuna moralp or was it hmm 
destructive than the deadliest tufcapons of war? 

1 did explain in Hanjan what I meant by moral support* It 
is possible that the explanation did not appear in HanjmibmMu, 
In my EngUsh writings things are c^tn left to be understood* The 
ellipses need^ however, to be brought out in tranriatioos* 

^ The Ctuarad origiiial of diis was pubKdied m HmffmkmUm, 17-8-lMO* 
This English translation is fcpcodiaoed 
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Broadly spealdng, Britain cotdd have had moral support from 
the Congress, if only she had acted justly towards India. There 
was no spirit of bargaining in my proposed because the help was 
not offered in exchange for anything. 

Suppose my friend possesses moral strength which he has ao* 
quired through tapasjfa. And suppose 1 am in need o£ this streng^. 
I shall not get it from him for the asking. He may always be 
ready to give it to me, but if 1 have not the capacity within me 
to take it from him, how shall 1 ever obtmn it? Moral support 
cannot really be given in the sense of giving. It automatically 
comes to him who b qualified to take it. And such a one can 
take it in abundance. 

The Congress has this moral reservoir. The acceptance of 
the creed of truth and non-violence has been its tapasya. It has 
acquired world prestige through the acceptance of truth and 
non-violence for the attainment of its goal. If the Congress 
could have given its blessings to Britain, the world would have 
adjudged Britain’s cause to be just. The masses over whom the 
Congress holds sway would also have acknowledged justice to be 
on Britain’s side. But in all this the Congress would have had 
nothing material to give. The British Government would, by 
its own action, have acquired moral prestige or strength. Though 
the Congress would not give one man or one pice as material 
aid, its moral support and blessings would definitely have turned 
the scales in favour of Britain. This is my belief. That my belief 
may be groundless and that the Congress never had any moral 
prestige is quite possible. The determination of this question 
b unnecessary for my argument. 

But the opportunity for rendering moral support now seems 
almost to have gone. The Congress felt itself unable to adopt 
my course. It cannot be taken mechanically. It presupproes a 
living faith in truth and non-violence. The greatest quality in 
the Congress is thb that it has never claimed to have what it 
really does not possess. And therefore its resolutions are digni- 
fied and carry force with them. 

The help that the Congress in its latest resolution promises to 
give b material and for a consideration, eminendy just, no 
doubt, but it is not and cannot be unconditional. I do not 
suggest that thb posititm b either untmable or morally wrong. 
The ipesolution has dignity because it is the considered opinion 
o£ the majority. But by passing it the Congress has, in my opi- 
nion, surrendered the prestige it had or was supposed to have. 
Many Congressmen say that udiile they firmly bdieved diat they 
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could attain swaraj through non-violence, they had never 
meant it to be understood that they could retain it also through 
non-violence. The entire outside world, however, believed Uiat 
the Congress was showing the golden way to the abolition td" 
war. No one outside India e\'cr dreamed that, if the Congress 
could wrest independence from a mighty power like Britain 
purely through non-violence, it would not be able to defend it 
also by the same means. 

In my opinion Lord Krishna's help to Aijuna cannot be 
said to be moral, because he himself had an army and was 
an expert in the art of war. Duryodhana acted foolishly in that 
he asked for Krishna's army, while Arjiina got what he wanted 
in the person of the expert in the science of war. Therefore, if 
we interpret the Mahahharata literally, laud Krishna's strength 
was certainly more destructive than that of his army. Because 
of his scientific skill Krishna was able with an army of seven 
divisions to destroy Duryodh.ana's army of eleven. But it is 
well known that I have never looked upon the Mahahharala 
as a mere record of earthly warfare. In the garb of an epic 
the poet has dcscril>ed the eternal warfare within the individual 
as well as in soc.icty, between Truth and I'ntrnth, Violence and 
Non-violence, Right and Wrong. Looking at the epic even super- 
ficially one can understand how the great Vyasa has demonstrat- 
ed that in this war the victor was no better off than the van- 
quished. Out of that vast concourse of warriors only seven 
remained to tell the tale. And the jxwt gives a true picture of 
the woeful state of mind also of these seven. The autlimr has 
shown clearly too that in armed warfare the contending parties 
arc certain to stoop to meanness and trickery. When <iccasion 
arose even the great Yudhishthira had to restart to untruth to 
save the battle. 

One more question of the writer remains to be answered. 
If war b itself a wrong act, how can it l»c worthy of moral sup- 
port or blessings? I Ixrlievc all war to l)c wholly wrong. But 
if we scrutinize the motives of two warring parties, we may find 
one to be in the right and the other in the wrong. For in- 
stance, if A wbhes to seize B’s country, B is obviously the 
wronged one. Both fight tvith arms. I do not believe in vio- 
lent warfare, but all the same B, whose cause b just, deserves 
my moral help and blessings. 

Sevagram, August 12, 1940 
Harijan, 18-8-1940 



432, LETTER TO KRJSHJ(ACHAHDRA 


AMg^si 12, 1940 

Om. KUSHNAGHAMDRA, 

A mistake has been made; but do not grieve over it. I 
shall be present if Su[shila] permits. 

Bksmgi Jim 
BAFU 


From « photMtat of the Hindi: G.N. 4356 


433. IMPUCATIONS OF CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAMME^ 

A correspondent writes: 

What are the qualities that you intend to inculcate in people by 
laying stress on the oonstrucdve progranune? What are the qualifica- 
tions necessary for a constructive worker in order to make his work 
effective? 

The constructive programme is a big undertaking including 
a number of items: (1) Hindu-Muslim or communal unity; (2) 
Removal of untouchability; (3) Prohibition; (4) Khadi; (5) Other 
village industries; (6) Village sanitation; (7) New or basic edu- 
cation; (8) Adult education; (9) Uplift of women; (10) Edu- 
cation in hygiene and health; (11) Propagation of Rashtra- 
bhasha; (12) Cultivating love of one’s own language; (13) Work- 
ing for economic equality. This list can be supplemented if 
necessary, but it is so comprehensive that I think it can be 
proved to include items appearing to have been omitted. 

The reader will see that it is the want of all these things that 
is responsible for our bondage. He will also see that the construc- 
tive programme of the Congress is not supposed to include all 
the items. That is understood to include only four items, or 
rather rix, now that die Congress has created die All-India Vil- 
lage Industries Association and the Basic Education Board. But we 

* The Gqjaratt original of this was pobliibed in /fm/mkawftv, 17-8-1940. 
This En(^ trandatian is introduced from Hmgm. 
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hagve to go fiirdier fijmard, we have to stabilize and perfiKt ahhnsa, 
and so we have to make the constructive {Hograinme as c om pre- 
hesiBve as possible. There should be no room for doubt that, if 
we can wrin swaraj purely through non«violence, we can also retain 
it through the same means. In the fulfilment the constructive 
prograunme lies the non-violent attainment of swamj. 

Hie items 1 have mentioned are not in order of importance. I 
have put them down just as they came to my pen. Generally 1 talk 
khadi only nowadays, because millions of people can take their 
share in this work, and progress can be arithmeticidly measured. 
Communal unity and the removal of untouchability cannot be 
thus assessed. Once they become part of our daily life, nothing 
need be done by us as individuals. 

Let us now glance at the various items. Without Hindu-Mus* 
Urn, i.e., communal unity, we shall always remain crippled. And 
how can a crippled India win swaraj? Communal unity means 
unity between Hindus, Sikhs, Mussalmans, Christians, Parsis, Jews. 
All these go to make Hindustan. He who neglects any of these com- 
munities docs not know constructive work. 

As long as the curse of untouchability pollutes the mind of tlie 
Hindu, so long is he himself an untouchable in the eyes of the world, 
and an untouchable cannot win non-violent swaraj. The removal 
of untouchability means treating the so-called untouchables as one s 
own kith and kin. He who docs treat them so must be free from the 
sense of high and low, in fact free from all wrong class-sense. He 
will regard the whole world as one family'. Under non-violent swa- 
raj it will be impossible to conceive of any country as an enemy 
country. 

Pure swarsy is impossible of attainment by people who have 
been or who arc slaves of intoxicating drinks and drugs. It must 
never be forgotten that a man in the grip of intoxicanU is generally 

bereft of the moral sense. , , . 

Everyone now may be said to believe that without khadi there 
is no just and immediate solution of the problem of the survation 
of our millions. I need not therefore dilate upon it. 1 would only 
add that in the resuscitation of khadi lies the rcsusciution of the 
ruined village artisaas. Khadi requisites (wheels, Imms, have 

to be made by the village carpenter and blacksmith. For unlm 
these requisites are made in the vUlage it cannot be self-contomed 

and prosperous. *11 

Hie revival of khadi presupposes the revival cX aU other vm^e 

industries. Because we have not laid proper strew m this, kha*- 
wearers see nothing wrong in using other articles which are foreign 
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or mill'inade. Such people may be said to have &0ed to grasp 
the inner meaning of khadi. They forget that by establishing the 
Village Industries Association the Congress has placed all other 
village industries on the same level as khadi. As the solar system 
will be dark without the sun, even so will the sun be lustreless 
without the planets. All things in the universe are interdependent. 
The salvation of .India is impossible without the salvation of 
villages. 

If rural reconstruction were not to include rural sanitation, our 
villages would remain the muck-heaps that they arc today. Village 
sanitation is a vital part of village life and is as difficult as it is 
important. It needs a heroic effort to eradicate age-long insanita- 
tion. The village worker who is ignorant of the science of village 
sanitation, who is not a successful scavenger, cannot fit himself for 
village service. 

It seems to be generally admitted that without the new or basic 
education the edtication of millions of children in India is well-nigh 
impossible. The village worker has, therefore, to master it, and 
become a basic education teacher himself. 

Adult education will follow in the wake of basic education as a 
matter of course. Where this new education has taken root, the 
children themselves become their parents’ teachers. Be that as it 
may, the village worker has to undertake adult education also. 

Woman is described as man’s l>elter half. As long as she has 
not the same rights in law as man, as long as the birth of a girl does 
not receive the same welcome as that of a boy, so long we should 
know that India is suffering from partial paralysis. Suppression 
of woman is a denial of ahimsa. Every village worker will, there- 
fore, regal'd every woman as his mother, sister or daughter as the 
case may be, and look upon her with respect. Only such a worker 
will command the confidence of the village people. 

It is impossible for an unhealthy people to win swaraj. There- 
fore we should no longer be guilty of the neglect of the health of our 
people. Every village worker must have a knowledge of the general 
principles of health. 

Without a common language no nation can come into being. 
Instead of worrying himself with the controversy about the Hindi- 
Hindustani and Urdu, the village worker will acquire a knowledge 
of the Rashtrabhaskat which should be such as can be understood by 
both. Hindus and Muslims. 

Our infatuation about English has made us unfaithful to 
provincial langut^^. If only as penance for diis unfaithfulness the 
village worker should cultivate in the villagers a love of their own 
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He have equal regard lor all the other languages of 
Indi^ and will learn the language of the part where he may be 
woridng, and thus be able to inspire the villagers there with a regard 
for their speech. 

The whole of this prt^ramme will, however, be a structure on 
sand if it is not built on the solid foundation of economic equality. 
Economic equality must never Ik: suppos^ to mean possession of an 
equal amount of worldly goods by escryonc. It does mean, how- 
ever, that everyone will have a proper house to live in, sufficient 
and balanced food to cat, and sufficient khadi with which to cover 
himself. It also means that the cruel inequality that obtains today 
will be removed by purely non-violent means. This question, how- 
ever, requires to be seperately dealt with. 

Sevaoram, August 13, 1940 
Harijatif 18-8-1940 

434. QUESTION BOX* 

Can He Stand Ai.one? 

q. You are anxious that there sboultl be believers in complete non-violence 
in every province. Is there not tietxl then to orfpini/e a Saii^h of such {Krsoiu? Or 
arc you of opinion that aliinisa is a force that ciutbles individuals to staml alone? 

A. Complete non-violcncc needs neither the aid of sptech nor 
of the pen. And if it does not require the help of these two means, 
it certainly does not stand in need of organized strength. A man or 
woman who is saturated with ahimsa has only to will a thing and 
it happens. 1 can picture this truth in my imagination. It is stated 
in the scriptures, too. But my experience can only be reckoned as 
meagre; so meagre that I cannot ask anyone to build on it. Hence 
my desire to build an organization pledged to unadulterated 
non-violence. At the same time I believe that true l>clicver8 in out- 
and-out non-violence should have the strength to stand alone. They 
will thus be soldiers and their own generals at the same time. If 
the non-violent army of my dreams can be set up, it will put an 
end to the existing disbelief in the power of non-violence. Indeed 
the Congress will itself be converted to complete non-vi<dence. 

What Should He Do? 

q. 1 am a Oongressman and I bdieve in out-and-out non-viefcaw. 
I am also a member of Goi^iress Committees. You have advised people like 

* The Gujarati original of this was puMished in HmjmImSm, 17-8-1940. 
The EngUsb ttanslatioa is reproduced from Hmjm. 
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oe to ksvc tiie Ooogren. I am Jo toudi wiih the viDagen in my arra. 
Should I eontittue to briiM; dune into the Congress SM or allow them to 
remain outside? 

A. This is not a good question. So long as you are in the Got- 
gress, it is your duty [to persuade others to join its ranks].* You 
should explain the Congress policy to them. Those who join the 
Congress with an^ understanding of the real difference between 
Atmsa and ahimsa will do so knowingly. They will join the Congress 
either urith the desire to try to bring the Congress on to the path 
of complete non-violence or to support it in its, present policy. 
Your duty is to explain the position fully to them and freely 
admit as many as wish to join. You may resign from the Congress 
only when the date of leaving it is fixed. Until then you are to carry 
on as you have been doing heretofore. 

What Should a Briton Do and Not Do? 

In your appeal to 'Every Briton’ you My: “You will invite Herr 
Hitler and Signor Mutiolini to take what they want. . . . You will give all your 
'earthly poiscMions’ but never your souls or your minds. . . . You will re- 
fuse to owe allegiance to them.’’ Please explain clearly what a Briton should 
or should not do. I ask the question because your answer will have a 
bearing on the duty of every Mtyagrahi. 

A. Not to yield your soul to the conqueror means that you will 
refuse to do that which your conscience forbids you to do. Suppose 
tlie ‘enemy’ were to ask you to rub your nose on the ground or to 
pull your cars or to go through such humiliating performances, you 
would not submit to any of these humiliations. But if he robs you 
of your possessions, you will yield them because as a votary of ahimsa 
you have from the beginning decided that earthly possesions have 
nothing to do with your soul. That which you look upon as your 
own you may keep only so long as the world allows you to own it. 

Not to yield your mind means that you will not give way to 
any temptation. Man is ofien-times weak-minded enough to be 
caught in the snare of greed and honeyed words. We tee this 
happening daily in our social life. A weali-minded man can never 
be a satyagrahi. The latter’s ‘no* is invariaUy a ‘no’ and his ‘yes* 
an eternal ‘yes’. Such a man alone has the strength to be a devo- 
tee of truth and ahimsa. But there one must know that difierence 
between steadfastness and obstinacy. If after having said ‘yes* 
or ‘no* one finds out that the dedaOT was wrong and in ^te 


* The Oqiaimti has “to admit as many as are wiDing to join lt«. 
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of tfiat knowledge dings to it, that it obstinacy and folly. It is 
necosary to think things out carefully and thorughly and before 
coBoing to any decision. 

The meaning ot refusal to OMre allegiance is dear. You will not 
bw to the supermacy of the victor, you will not help him to attain 
bis object. Herr Hitler has never dreamt of possessing Britain. He 
wants the British to admit defeat. The victor can then demand any- 
thing he likes from the vanquished, and the latter has perforce to 
yidd. But if defeat is not admitted, the enemy will fight until he has 
killed his opponent. A satyagrahi, however, is dead to his body even 
before the enemy attempts to kill him, i.e., he is free frmn attach- 
ment to his body and only lives in the victory of the soul. There- 
fore, when he is already thus dead why should he yearn to kill 
anyone? To die in the act of killing is in essence to die defeated. 
Because, if the enemy is unable to get what he wants from you alive, 
he will decide to get it after killing you. If, on the other hand, 
he realises that you have not the remotest thought in your mind 
of raising your hand against him even for the sake of your life, he 
will lack the zest to kill you. Every hunter lias had this experience. 
No one has ever heard of anyone hunting cows. 

You may find tliat 1 have not answered the questions that you 
had in your mind*. I have made a humble effort and dealt with 
your general question by giving you a few homely examples. 1 hope 
that from them you will be able to deduce answers to die questions 
left unanswered. 

Dignity of the soul and self-respect are interpreted differently by 
different persons. I am aware that self-respect is often misinterpreted. 
The over-sensitive man may sec disrespect or hurt in almtnt every- 
thing. Such a man does not really understand what self-respect is. 
That has been my experience in many cases. But no harm accrues 
even if a non-violent man holds mistaken notions of self-respect. 
He can die cheerfully for the sake of what he believes to be his 
dignity and self-respect. Only he has no right to injure or kill the 
supposed wrongdoer. 

Sevaoram, August 13, 1940 
HttrijmUt 18-8-1940 


* The Gigarad here sdds: *T did net imend deal widi all the quasdens 
that might come up.” 



435. CABLE TO ''THE MWS CHRONICLET' 


Sevaosam, 

August 13, 1940 

HAVING RETIREP EROM EARTiaPATION IN CONGRESS 
POUnCS, 1 HAVE REFRAINED FROM EXPRESSING OPI- 
NION ON THE RECENT VICEREGAL PRONOUNCEMENT^ 
BUT PRESSURE FROM FRIENDS IN ENGLAND AND 

FELLOW WORKERS HERE DEMANDS RESPONSE FROM 

ME. THE VICEREGAL PRONOUNCEMENT 18 DEEPLY 

DISTRESSINO. IT WIDENS THE GULF BETWEEN INDIA, 
AS REPRESENTED BY THE CONGRESS, AND ENGLAND. 

THINKING INDU OUTSIDE THE CONGRESS, TOO, HAS 
NOT WELCOMED THE PRONOUNCEMENT. THE SECRETARY OF 
state's GLOSS SOOTHES THE EAR, BUT DOES NOT 
DISPEL SUSPICION. NEITHER DOBS THE PRONOUNCEMENT 

TARE NOTE OF THE SMOULDERING DISCONTENT. MY 
OWN FEAR IS THAT DEMOCRACY IS BEING 

WRECKED. BRITAIN CANNOT CLAIM TO STAND FOR 

{USTICE, IF SHE FAIU TO. BE JUST TO INDIA. INDIa's 
DISEASE IS TOO DEEP TO YIELD TO ANY MAKE-BELIEVE 
OR HALF-HEARTED MEASURES. 

Hanjan, 18-8-1940 


436. LETTER TO MAJ^GALDAS PAKIVASA 

Sevagram, Wardha, 

Auffist 14, 1940 

bhai manoaldas’. 

This letter is merely by way of an apology. I inquired again 
about your letter today and Pyarelal found it. The letter must have 
arrived here on the 31st July. It was rather shameful that 
t houg h the letter was an important one it remained unattended to. 

^ Hut was alto rqaoduoed in Tki Hmiatm Tim, 14-8-1940. 

SfiUr Appendix VII. 

s Fteddeat of die Bondiay Legitlative Qoundl 
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Li^wes like dm occur more than <mce. At that tune I do fe<d 
{Nuned, but there can be no assurance that such a thing will never 
h|q|i{ien again. 1 am returning diat telegraph form. 

JayandUiai may come whenever he wishes. You also may 
oune you wish. 

The first step about the income>tax matter was good. 1 h(^ 
the second will be equally good. I know you will do your best. 

Bkim§9 Jmm 

Bapo 

Frooi a photattat of the Gtyarati: O.W. 4685. Oourtoy: Mangaldas Pah* 
wana 


437. LETTER TO EDMOJ4D AJfD TVONm PRIVAT 

SavAoaAM, Waroha* 
August 15^ 1940 

MY DEAR ANAND AND BHAKTI, 

It was a delight to hear from you after such a long lapse of 
time. Yes, you are passing through most anxious times. There must 
come light out of tins darkness. 

Ixjvc. 

Bapu 

Mons. Edmond Privat 
San Biaoio 
Locarno (Tessin) 

Switzerland 

From a photoiut: G.N. 8801 
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43$. LETTER TO HEMPRASH4 DAS GUPTA 

Skvaokam, Wasdha, 

August 15, 1940 

Ya, your apprantment ttandi.* 

cm. BBMPBABHA*' 

It is good you are brii^;ii^ Taralika along. Qiaru diould be 
sent somewhere early. If you wish to bring him here, do so. You 
may bring five cojMes of Satis Babu's book^ with you. 

JUttiMf I Jrm 

Bapu 

Shu Hsmprabha Dsvi 
Khaoi Prathuthan 
15 COLLBOS S(£UAUe 
Calcutta 

From a photoctat of the Hindi: G.N. 1638 


439. LETTER TO KRISHMCHAJiDRA 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 
August 15, 1949 

CHI. KRISHNACHANDRA, 

I have framed the rule. Now it b up to you to implement it to the 
extent possible. Take from me whatever help you ne«l in doing so. 

A^iiat you say about servants b true. We shall not be able to do 
anything in the matter. Our prt^ess will depend on our internal 
purity. 

That b why thb institution was never a burden. You do not 
realize this, at least not fully. But as you proceed with faith, others 
will automatically support you and you will feel no burden. You 
have to be content widi yourself. Everything will then become easy. 

BUstmpJim 

Bapu 

fVom a phoioHat of die Hindi: G.N. 4357 

smtenoe b wrinm at the lop of die letter. 

^ 6b home medkiae; sidr *lAtter to &ituCBiaadra Das Gupta**, p. 344. 
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HO, DISCUSSION WITH B. G, KHER AND OTHERS* 


IS, I94(fp 

You see that I am answering every mie of your qumdons 
straightway without die slightest hesitation. That is because the 
great question underlying your questions possesses me and I have 
rehears^ to myself every one of the situations arising out of the 
various implications of ahimsa. 

q. Should ooe stop with the hunun species or extend Ahimu to oti 
creotian? 

OANDHiji: I was not prepared for this question. For the 
Congress aliimsa is naturally confined to the political field and 
ther^ore only to the human species. Hence out*and*out non-violence 
means for our purpose every variety of non-violence in the political 
field. In concrete terms it covers family relations, relations with 
constituted authortity, internal disorders and external aggression. 
Put in another way it covers all human relations. 

q. llien what about meat-eating and egg-eating? Are they coosistent 
sritb non-violence? 

G. They are. Otherwise we should have to exclude Mussal- 
mans and Christians and a vast number of Hindus as possible co- 
workers in ahimsa. I have known many meat-eaters to be far more 
non-violent than vegetarians. 

q. But what if we had to give then up for the lake c»r a prindpie? 

o. Oh yes, we would, if we had to compromise our principle. 
Our principle is defined as I have shown already. 

q. If, as you have said, Polish resisiaaoe to dte German invasioa wu 
almost non-violent, and you would thus seem to reconcile yourself with it, 
why do you olgect to the Wardha resoluti o o of the Working Committee? 

o. Surdy, there is no analogy between the two cases. If a 
man figfats with his sword sing^ha^ed against a hmde of daomti 
anned to the tet^ I shooUsay hetsfig^ting almost ntm-violeiitly. 

t Extracted fimn Mahadrv Desai’s "Ao Interettmg Dhce uw ^. B. G. 
Xher, a ffanaer Prime M i nis t e r of BoiMwy had ODeae whb a parqr from 
Poona **fbr fre sole purpme of deatlag thdr doulNi en dUmm**, 

»Thc date b from Btpo S m mm , pt 197. 
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Haven't I said to our women that, if in defence of thdr honour 
they used their nails and teeth and even a da^^o*, I should regard 
their conduct non«violent? She does know the distinction between 
hmstt and ahirosa. She acts spontaneously. Supposing a mouse in 
fighting a cat tried to resist the cat with his sharp teeth, vrould you 
call that mouse violent? In the same way, for the Poles to stand 
valiantly against the German hordes vastly superior in numbers, 
military equipment and strength, was almost non-violence. I should 
not mind repeating that statement over and over again. You must 
give its full value to the word 'almost*. But we are 400 millimis here. 
If we were to organize a big army and prepare* ourselves to fight 
fmeign aggression, how could we by any stretch of imagination 
call ourselves almost non-violent, let alone non-violent? The Poles 
were unprepared for the way in which the enemy swooped down 
upon them. When we talk of armed preparation, we contemplate 
preparation to meet any violent combination with our superior 
violence. If India ever prepared herself that way, she would consti- 
tute the greatest menace to world peace. For if we take that 
path, we will also have to choose the path of exploitation like the 
European nations. That is why I still regret the moment when 
my words lacked the power of convincing the Sardar and Rajaji. 
By having passed that resolution we proclaimed to the world that 
the ahimsa we had subscribed to all these years was not really 
ahimsa but a form of himsa. 

q. How wilt you run your administration non-vidently? 

o. If you assume that wc would have won independence by 
non-violent means, it means that the bulk of the country had 
been oi^ganized non-violently. Without the vast majority people 
having become non-violent, we could not attain non-violent swaraj. 
If, therefore, we attain swaraj by purely non-violent means, it should 
not be difficult for us to carry on the administration without 
the military. The goondas too will then have come under our con- 
trol. If, for instance in Sevagram we have five or seven goondas in a 
population of seven hundred who are non-violently organized, 
the five or seven will either live under the discipline oS the rest or 
leave the village. 

Bskt you will see that I am smsivering the question with the 
utmost caution, and my truth makes me admit that we might have 
to maintain a police force. But the police will be after our pattern, 
anfLnot the Brittsh patton. As we shall have adult suffrage, the 
voice ofeven the youngest of us will count. Thatiswhy I havesakl 
ffiat the ideally non-violent State will be an ordered anarchy. That 
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State wili be tbe best governed wkidi is governed the least. 
The pity is that no one trusts me with the rdns of govemmcntl 
Odierwise 1 would show how to govern non>violently. If I main* 
tain a pcdice force, it will be a body of reformers. 

But y«iu had the power in the Coograt? 

G. That was a paper>boat. And then you must not forget 
that I never spared the Congress ministries. Munshi and Pan^i 
came in for a lot of strictures from me. As I have said in another 
connection even the dirty water from the gutter, when it mixes with 
the water of the Ganges, becomes as pure as the Ganges water; 
even so I had expected even the goondas would work under Congress 
discipline. But ex'idently our ministers had not attained the purifying 
potency of the fabled Ganges. 

B. o. kiier: But the Congreu ministers had no non>violent power with 
them. Even if SOO gerntdas liad run amuck and had been allowed to go 
unchecked, they would have dealt untold havoc. I do not know how even 
you would have dealt with them. 

G. Surely, surely, I had rehearsed such situations. The minis* 
ters could on such occasions have gone out and allowed Uiemselvcs 
to be done to death by the goondas. But let us face the fact that 
we had not the requisite ahimsa. We went in with our half* 
baked ahimsa. 1 do not mind it, inasmuch as we gave up power 
tite moment we felt wc should give it up. I am sure that, if we had 
adhered to strictest non-violence during these two or three years, 
the Congress would have made a tremendous advance in the direc- 
tion of ahimsa and also independence. 

B. a. K. But four or five yean ago when there was a riot, and 1 
appealed to Uie leaden to go and throw thenuelvea into the conilagratioo, 
no one was ready. 

G. So you arc supporting my argument. You i^ce that our 
loyalty to ahimsa was lip-loyalty and not heart-loyalty. And if even 
the half-baked ahimsa carried us a long way, does it not follow 
that ahimsa would have carried us very far indeed, even if it had 
not already brought us to the goal? , 

q. But we cannot visuaHae how you will stand nonwiolaitly against 
a teeign invaskn. 

o. I caumot draw the udiole picture to you becatim we have 
no past experioice to fall back upon and there it no reality lEkduag 
us today. We have got die Govemnmnt army maimed bydieStkhi, 
Pathans and Gurkhas, What 1 can conceive it dm that with my 
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noQ-^vidbit anny say, two t h ousand peofde 1 should put my»4f 
between the two oonteiMdii^; annies. But dii^ 1 know, is no answer. 
1 can only say diat are sha^ be able to reduce the invaders' vio> 
lence to a minimum. The gmeral of a non-vident army has got 
to have greater presence of mind than that of a vident army, and 
God would bless him with the necessary resourcefulness to meet 
situatioRS as they arise. 

a. o. K. The woM » made up of pain of opposite*. Where diere h 
fear, &ere is courage too. When %re %valk on the edge of a predpioe we walk 
warily, for are have fear. Fear is not a thing to despise. Will your non- 
violent army be above diese pain of opposites? 

o. No. No, for the simple reason Uiat my army will represent 
one of the pair — ahimsa — out of the pair of hmso and ahimsa. 
Neither I nor my army is above the pair of opposites. The state of 
gynatita*, in the language of the Gita, rises above Mmsa and ahimsa 
both. Fear has its use, but cowardice has ntme. I may not put my 
finger into the jaws of a snake, but the very sight of the snake need 
not strike terror into me. The trouble is that we often die many 
times before death overtakes us. 

But let me exjdain what my army will be like. They need not 
and will not have the resourcefulness or understanding of the general, 
but they will have a perfect sense of discipline to carry out faithfully 
his order. The general should have the quality which commands 
tlic unquestioning oliedicnce of his army, and he will expect of them 
nothing more than this obedience. The Dandi March was entirely 
my conception. Pandit Motilalji first laughed at it, he thought it to 
be a quixotic adventure, and Jamnalalji suggested instead a march 
on the Viceroy's House! But 1 could not think of anything but the 
salt march as 1 had to think in terms of millions of our countrymen. 
It was a conception that God gave me. Pandit Motilalji argued for 
some time, and then he said he must not argue as after all I was the 
general, and he must have ftuth in roe. Later when he saw me in 
Jambusar, he was completely converted for he saw with his own eyes 
the awakening that had come over the masses. .\nd it was an almost 
magical awakening. Where in history shall we find paralleb of the 
cool courage that our women displayed in such large numbers? 

And none of the thousand took part in the movement 
vrere above the average. They were erring, raaning mortals. God has 
a way of making use of the most fiagile instruments and remaining 
Himi^ untoudied by everydiitig. Qdy He is gmoftfu. 

* One vAo hu tiaasceaded tbe diiee eoostitoakts of iTtn— P^ntirsif 
OUt, dv. 25 
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; . And then after all is die army that wins? Yon know 
Rimia’s rqdy to \^Uujdiana when the latter wondawd how Rama 
woidd be idde to conquer a foe like Ravana, i^en he had no chariot, 
no armour, nor any shoes to his foet? Ranm says:* 

Tbe dwriot, my dew VihhMiwut, diat wIm Ums victory fbr RasM 
is of a different sort from the usual one. Manliness and courage are its 
wlieelt; unffinching truth and character its banners and stan da rd s ! 
strength, discrimination, srifrestnunt and benevolenoe itt horses, sridi 
forgiveness, mercy, equanimity thrir reim; prayer to God is that eon> 
qucror’t unerring diarioteer, dispastion his shield, contentment his 
sword, charity his aM, intdlect his spew, and perfect sdenoe his 
stout bow. Hit pure and unwavering mind stands for a quiver, his 
mental quietude and his practice of jmma and npwiM stand fbr die sheaf 
of arrows, and the homage he pays to Brahmins and his guru is his 
impenetrable armour. There is no other equipment for victory oom* 
parable to this; and, my dew friend, there is no enemy who can co n que r 
the man %vho takes hit stand on the chariot of dharma. He vdio has a 
powerful chariot tike this is a warrior who can conquer even diat 
great and invincible enemy — ^the world. Hewken unto me and few not. 

That is the equipment that can lead us to victory. I have not 
retired from the world, nor do I mean to. I am no recluse. I am 
content to do what litde work I can in Sevagram and give what 
guidance I can to those that come to me. What we need is faith. 
And what is there to be lost in following the right path ? 'Fhe wont 
that can happen to us is that we shall be crushed. Better to be 
crushed than to be vanquished. 

But if we had to equip ourselves violently, I should be at my 
wit’s end. I cannot even think out an armament plan, mudi lest 
work it. On the other hand my non>violent plan is incrediUy 
simpler and easier, and with God as our Commander and Infoliible 
Guide where is there cause for any fear? 

q. May a iuMi>violeat man posiew wealdi, and if he may, hew can 
he keep it nou. violently? 

o. He may not own any wealth, though he may poHCSS iail« 
lions. Let him hold it in trust. If he lives among dacoitt and ftilevei^ 
he may possess very little, indeed little beyond a IcniMloth. And k 
he does this, be wW convert them. 


*Malndev Demi eejrt: *K3aadi9 only snade a relhraMB to dime veiset 
fima Thhidas's K m tfmt , 1 tiaiidaie dmn here fbr the bsoedt ef tho 
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But you must not generalize. In a non-vblent State there wilt 
be very few daoc^ts. For die individual the golden rule is that he 
ivBl sttw nothh^. If 1 decided to setde and work among the so<alled 
criminal tribes, I should go to them without any belongings and 
depend on than for my food and shdter. The moment they feel that 
I am in their midst in orda to serve them, they will be my friends. 
In that attitude is true ahimsa. But I have discmsed this ques* 
tkm at length in a recent article in 

Q. How ii one to protect the honour of %rainen? 

o. I am afraid you do not read Harijan regularly. I discussed 
this quation years ago, and have discussed it often rince. The ques- 
tion may be discuss^ under two heads: (1) how is a woman to pro- 
tect her own honour? and (2) how are her male relativa to pro- 
tect it? 

As regards the first quation, where there is a non-violent atmos- 
phere, where there is the constant teaching of ahimsa, woman will 
not regard herself as dependent, weak or helpless. She is not really 
helpless when she is really pure. Her purity maka her conscious 
of her strength. I have always held that it is physically impossible 
to violate a woman against her will. The outrage taka place only 
when she pva way to fear or doa not realize her moral strength. If 
she cannot meet the assailant’s physical might, her purity will give 
her the strength to die before he succeeds in violating her. Take the 
case of Sita. l%ysically she was a weakling before Ravana, but her 
purity was more than a match even for his pant might. He tried to 
win her with all kinds of allurements but could not carnally touch 
her without her consent. On the other hand, if a woman depends 
on her own physical strength or upon a weapon she possessa, she is 
sure to be discomfited whenever her strength is exhausted. 

The second quation is easily answered. The brother or father 
or friend will stand between his protq^ and her assailant. He will 
then either dissuade the assailant frean his wicked purpose or allow 
himself to be killed by him in preventing him. In so laying down 
hit life he will not only have done his duty, but given a new 
accesutm of strength to his prot^ who wffl now know how to 
protect her htmour. 

“But,” said one of the sitten from Fooaa, **llMre lies the nd>. How is 
a woman l» lay down her life? Is it possible Ibr her to do so?” 

oT Oh! Asydaymorepooriblefijr her than toe man. I know 
that women are eapaUe of throwing away their lives fiw a much 
bsMT purpose. Ooly a few days ago a young giri of twenty burnt 
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he^i^ to death as she felt she %m beiag persecuted for reTusii^ to 
go in fear (mliiiaty studies. And she perished with such oool courage 
and determination. She ignited her sari urith an rmlinary otl«li^t 
and did not so much as raise a cry, so diat the people in the neigh- 
bouring room were unaware of the happening until all was over. 
I do not give these detaib to commend her example, but to riiow 
how earily a woman can throw away her life. 1 at any rate am 
incapaUe of this courage. But I agree that it is not the external 
light but the inner light that is needed. 

The wune sister wondered how one was to avoid anger and violence 
altogether in dealing with children. 

G. You play with him Utl he is five, hammer him for ten 
years, treat him as your friend when he is sixteen.' But don't you 
worry. If you have to be angry with your child on occasion, 1 
shall call that anger non-violent anger. I am speaking of wise 
mothers, not the ignorant ones who do not deserve to be mothers. 

Q. Is the central teaching of the Cita selfless action or non-violence? 

o. I have no doubt that it is amsakti — selfiess action. Indeed I 
have called my little translation of the Gita *'AnasakHyoga" , And 
aaasakti transcends ahimsa. He who would be anasakta (selfless) has 
necessarily to practise non-violence in order to attain the state of 
selflessness. Ahimsa is, therefore, a necessary preliminary: it is in- 
cluded in anasakti, it does not go beyond it. 

Then does the GUa teach himta and ahimsa botli? 

I do not read that meaning in the Gila. It is quite likely that 
the author did :iot write it to inculcate ahimsa, but as a com- 
mentator draws innumerable interpretations from a poetic text, even 
so I interpret the Gita to mean that, if its central theme is aaasakti, 
it also teaches ahimsa. Whilst we are in the flesh and tread the solid 
earth, we have to practise ahimsa. In the life beyond there is no 
kmsa or ahimsa. 

». o. K. But Lord Krishna actually oounters the doctrine of idiintta. 
For Aijuna utters this padfiit resolve: 

Better I deem it, if my kinsmen strike. 

To faee them weapoolem, and bare my breast 

To shafl and spear, than ansvrer blow widi Mow. 

And Lord Krishna seadim him to answer blow with Mow.^ 

wm I* 
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o. There I jdn time unlh yoii. Thoie wnndU of Agana urere 
woffdi of pretentious wisdona. ‘Until yesterday/ says Krial]^ to hhn, 
*you ibu^t your kinsmoi vrith deadly weapons widumt the sli^test 
omnpunctim. £ven today you would strike if the enemy was a 
stranger and not your own kith amd kin!* The question bdfore him 
was not of non-yioieace, but whether he should slay his nearest and 
dearest. 

Again Oie questionart came down to solid earth, and began to put 
quesdoM about the Congrcu and the attitude of thme who bdieved in 
complete non-violence 

Gandhiji explained that they should refrain till he gave the word. 
He wanted still to plead %vith the leaders who had passed die Poona reso- 
lution. He expected to show diem that the Congreu would Iom all its pres- 
tige if they adhered to the new policy. But the question had to be dealt 
with patiently. On the other hand, it did not matter even if the Congress 
resolution received no response. The resolution was as good as enforced, when 
it was deliberately passed, and their duty did not alter with the refusal of 
the Go ver n m e n t to respond. 

Besides there is an inherent flaw in the Poona resolution. It 
should be obvious to the meanest understanding that, if you think 
that you cannot do without arms in meeting foreign aggression, they 
would a fortim be needed in dealing with daily disturbances inter- 
necine feuds, dacoities and riots. For organized unarmed resistance 
against an oiganizcd invasion is any day easier than deliberate 
ahimsa in face of a dacoit who breaks into your house at night- 
That calls for ahimsa of the highest type. 

Can one work in two capadiies — one's own individual capacity and 
one's representative capacity? 

o. Yes, but they should not be in conflict with each other. 
And how can a leader follow the people? He has to lead them and 
they have to follow him. A newspaper may both lead and follow the 
public, but not a leader of the people. 

q. Then, how is it that the Saedar is reported to have said in Ahmeda- 
bad tiiat individually he would follow Mahatmaji but otherwise he would 
act as a represe n tative of his province? 

o. I do not bdieve that he said this. Can one think of the 
Sardar taking up the sword as a rqMresentative of Gujarat, and 
abandoning it in his individual capadty? 

q. Yon have told us how to behave la case of riots. May we know 
how you acted in 1921 when tiwre was rioting on the ^y the Flrinoe of 
Wales anived in Bombay? 
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o. There were two occanons. The fint was the R<H«datt 
Act Satyagraha. Then as 1 was disdiarged near Marine Lines 1 
heard diat noting was going on near Pydhunie. I got into a car, 
drove straight to the scene, and was able to retrain the crowd. 
The second was at the time of the Prince of Wales’s vint when the 
people were Iniming motcns, tram-cars, etc. I went to the scene and 
padfied them. But riots broke out at BycuUa and spread in other 
parts. The anger was against Congressmen. I did not go mysdf, but 
I sent Congressmen to face the angry crowds and pacify them. That 
was a most delicate situation. I purposely did not go myself, because 
I thou^t an injury to me by the angered crowd would be attended 
with much bloodshed instead of resulting in pacification. 

That, however, is not to say that I am a brave man. I am by 
nature timid, but God has always come to my rescue and blessed me 
with the courage needed for the occasion. The one occasion on which 
my courage was put to the severest test was on 13th January, 1897 
when, acting against Mr. Escombe’s advice not to disembark until 
dusk, I went ashore and faced the howling crowd determined on 
lynching me. I was surrounded by thousands of them, ! was pelted 
with stones and kicked, but my courage did not fail me. I really 
cannot say how the courage came to me. But it did. God is great. 

Harijan, 25-8-1940 and 1-9-1940 


441, LETTER TO TARA SIRGH 


Srvaoram, 
Auglut 16, 1940 


DEAR SAROARJI, 

1 am glad you have sent me a copy of your letter' to Maulana 
Saheb. As I have told you, in my opinion, you have nothing in 
common with the Congress nor the Congress with you. You believe 
in the rule of the sword; the Congress does not. You have all 
the time ‘my ccmimunity’ in mind. The Congress has no community 
but the whole nation. Your dvil disobedience is purely a branch of 
violence. I am quite dear in my mind that being in the Cong- 
ress you weaken ‘your community* and weaken the Congress. Witii 
your mentality, you have to offer your services to the British Gov- 
ernment unconditionally and look to it for the protection of the 

* In his letter the addreswe had argued that the Gongrew should net 
gteveat rccruitnicnt to die annjr. 
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r^tiaf*your oommimity*. You do not luppore fiir tme moment 
that the Mtifh will take your recruits on your conditions. They 
would commit suicide if they did. You have to be eitlier hilly nation- 
alist or frankly communal and therefiwe dqiendent upon the foitidi 
or other fiireign power. 

This is the comidered opinion of one who loves you and the 
Sikhs as he loves himself and in reality more. For 1 have ceased to 
love myself. 

Tmnfiitiifidfy, 

' M. K. Gandhi 

Harijan, 29-9-1940 


442, LETTER TO ULAVATI ASAR 

Sevaoram, Warora, 
August I7t 1940 

CHI. ULA, 

I do write to you regularly. I got the raksha. It is not at all 
good that you do not go for walks. You will regret it. Be regular 
about going for walks every morning and evening as you are about 
other things. Your mind will remain fresh and your reading will be 
more fruitful. There is no book on zoology here. Which do you 
want? You will get help in science when you come here. Shakri- 
behn has not come. She is not coming in the immediate future. 
Sushila will not come before September at any rate. Damayanti’s 
son will get welt. To bring up children is no easy job. Rajkumari 
has come. Mirabehn is here at present. 

Bkssmgi from 
Bapu 

Shri Lilavatibeun Udbsi 
Kanji Khetsi Chhatralaya 
65 hbNT Road 
FmtT, Bombay 

a coipY of the OiRarati: Q.W. 9^7. Courtesy: Lilavati Aau 



443. LETTER TO KRJSHMACHAMDRA 


17, 1940 

cm. KEBRNAOHANDItA, 

You are right. You should yourself do whatever you can. But 
if some difficulty crc^ up that mint be got over, do consult me. 

Ba’s problem is perennial. It has got to be put up with. Keep 
on report^ to me. I shall do whatever 1 can. 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 43S8 


444. LETTER TO H. L SHARMA 

Sevaoram, Wardiu, C.P., 
August 17, 1940 

cut. SHARMA, 

1 have made full use of your letter.' Now 1 have been asked to 
supply the names and addresses of persons you have mentioned. I 
think this is a just demand. You say that those who want to inquire 
into your complaint may approach you. Now you may send all 
details to me urgently. 

How is your leg? You have been very careless. 

hUtsiiittfim 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

What about your own case^? Write to me in detail. Did you 
meet the Collector? 

[Fnmi Hindi] 

CUuffumm Mm Jimikt StUh Vmk, p. 288 


'Tlie f< d^~ ciiiT had conplataed of coerdon bdag used bjr offidali in 
money for the war fond, fomishing instanoes. Vidt '*Letter to Lord 
liaEtfafow^, p. S74. 

3 Alleged haraament at Out hands of dw prfiee 
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H5. LETTER TO LORD UJOITHGOW 


SsVAiHUII, WAM>ItA» G.P., 
Anffia IS, 1940 

IttAR UMtO UNUTHOOW, 

1 thank you for yow letter of the 15th instant. 

1 gave idl the particulan I had from Nagla Nawabad. But I 
admit that enquiry into die particular cases will be difficult widiout 
the details you ask for. I am at once writing to my correspondent* 
It may be difficult fcMr him to produce the required details. Direct 
proof of these cases may be impossible save in a case like Hingan- 
ghat But I shall try to get what details I can. You may expect a 
further letter from me containing information about other cases. 

/ m, 

Toms smmnly, 
M. K. Gandhi 

From a printed copy: Lord lialithgow Ptqwn. Gourtety: National Arobives 
of India 


446, LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA^ 

Atigust 18, 1940 

I am glad you wrote. I was wondering why there was no letter 
from you. Endure the ulcer cheerfully as a gift from God. 

Bltstmgs from 
Bapo 

From a ph otosta t of the Otyanti: GJ(. 7561. Abo CLW. 5036. Courtesy; 
Tohmina Khambhat ta 


t VUi the preceding teem. 

*Thb was a poetsci^ G and hiji added to a letter Mahadev Dead wrote 
to die a d d i e te . 



H7, EQJJAL DISTRlBimOJf* 

In last wedt’s article on the Grastnictive Progranune* 1 men* 
tioned equal distribution of wealth as one (d* the 13 items.* 

The real imjdication of equal distribution is that each nuui 
sh a ll have the vdiercwithal to supjdy all his natural needs and no 
mcve. For example, if one man has a weak digestion and requires 
only a quarter of a pound of flour for his bread and another needs a 
pound, both should be in a position to satisfy their wants. To bring 
this ideal into bring the entire social order has got to be recon- 
structed. A society based on non-violence cannot nurture any other 
ideal. We may not perhaps be able to realize the goal, but we must 
bear it in mind and %vork unceasingly to near it. To the same extent 
as we progress towards our goal we shall find contentment and 
happiness, and to that extent too shall we have conflibuted towards 
the bringing into being of a non-violent society. 

It is perfectly possible for an individual to adopt this way of 
life without having to wait for others to do so. And if an individual 
can observe a certain rule of conduct, it follows that a group of 
individuals can do likewise. It is necessary for me to emphuize the 
fact that no one need wait for anyone else in order to ad<^t a right 
course. Men generally hesitate to make a beginning if they feel that 
the objective cannot ^ had in its entirety. Such an attitude of mind 
is in reality a bar to progress. 

Now let us consider how equal distribution can be brought 
about through non-violence. The first step towards it is for him 
who has made this ideal part of his bring to bring about the neces- 
sary changes in his personal life. He would reduce his wants to a 
mininmiti^ bcarii^ in mind the poverty of India. His earnings 
would be fi’ee of dishonesty. The desire for speculation would be 
renounced. His habitation would be in keeping srith the new 
mode of life. There would be self-restrrint exercised in ev^ 
qdiere of life. When he has done all that is possible in his own lifi^ 
then only will he be in a position to preach this ideal aoaong his 
aaociates and neigh^i**** 

*llie Gidarati original of dua «ras pufaHritfri in Mtrflnrioadb, 244-lMO. 
Thb Eoglirii traafauion is npndneed bon 

* Fab **In^iiicatkns of Constraedve ftagniauac^, fp. 378*81. 

*TiM Gidmti adds: “Lex os eoniidw h 
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Indeed at the root of thk doctrine of equal dkttibation muit ' 
lie that of the tnuteeahip of the vrealthy Ae tuperfluous wealth 
poHeued by them. For according to the doctrine they may not 
poatett a rupee mmre than their neighbours. How is this to be 
brou^t about? Non«violently ? Or should the wealthy be dispossessed 
of their possessions? To do this we would naturally have to resort to 
violence. This violent action cannot benefit society. Society will be 
the poorer, for it ‘will lose the gifts of a man who knows how to 
accumulate wealth. Therefore the non*violent way is evidently su* 
perun. The rich man will be left in possession of his wealth, of which 
he will use what he reasonably requires for his pencmal needs and 
will act as a trustee for the remainder to be uMd for the society. 
In this argument honesty on the part of the trustee is assumed. 

As soon as a man looks upon himself as a servant of sodety, 
earns for its sake, spends for its benefit, then purity enters into his 
earnings and there is ahimsa in his venture. Moreover, if men’s 
minds turn towards this way of life, there will come about a peace- 
ful revolution in society, and that without any bitterness. 

It may be asked whether history at any Ume records such a 
change in human nature. Such changes have certainly taken place 
in individuals. One may not perhaps be able to point to them 
in a whole society. But this only means that up till now there has 
never been an experiment on a large scale in non-violence. Somehow 
or other the wrong belief has taken possession of us that ahimsa is 
pre-eminently a weapon for individiiab and its use should therefore 
be limited to tliat sphere. In fact this is not the case. Ahimsa is 
definitely an attribute of society. To convince people of this truth 
is at once my effort and my experiment. In this age of wonders no 
one will say that a thing or idea is tvorthless because it is new. To 
say it is impossible because it is difficult is again not in consonance 
with the spirit of the age. Things undreamt of are daily being seen, 
the impossible is ever becoming possible. We are constantly being 
astonished these days at the amazing discoveries in the fidd of 
violence. But 1 maintain that far more undreamt of and seemingly 
impossible discoveries will be made in the field of nmi-violence. 
Tim history of religion is full of such examples. To try to root out 
rdigkm itself fiom sodety is a wild goose chase. And were wadi 
an attempt to succeed, it would mean the destruction of sodety. 
Supcrstitioii, evil customs and other imperfections creqp in firom age 
to pge and mar religion for the time bang. They come and go.* 

tHwGidsmti venkn hat: wnd otfoet tiamfct m al i o n . The 

apparent tupeftlitiMit, evil curtoan and imp er fe ctiom can be rem o v e d jn 
fikcl they are and will be removed.** 
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l^i nd^poD itadf remains. Because the existence of the world in a 
broad sense depmds on religion. The ultimate definitkm of religion 
may be said to be obedience to the law of God. God and His law 
are syncmyinous terms. Therefore God ngnifies an undianging and 
living law. No one has e\'er really found Him. But avatsus and 
prophets have, by means of their tapa^fo, given to mankind a faint 
^impse of the eternal Law. 

If, however, in spite of the utmost effort, the rich do not become 
guardians of the poor in the true sense of the term and the latter 
are more and more crushed and die oS hunger, what is to be done? 
In trying to find the solution to this riddle 1 have lighted on non* 
violent non-cooperation and civil disobedience as the right and in- 
fallible means. The rich cannot accumulate wealth without the co- 
operation of the podr in society. Man has been conversant with 
violence from the beginning, for he has inherited this strength from 
the animal in his nature. It was only when he rose from the state 
of a quadruped (animal) to that of a biped (man) that the knowledge 
of the strength of ahimsa entered into his soul. Ttiis knowledge has 
grown witliin him slowly but surely. ' If this knowledge were to pene- 
trate to and spread amongst the poor, they would become strong 
and would learn how to free themselves by means of non-violence 
from the crushing inequalities [which have brought them to the 
verge of starvation]*. 

I scarcely need to write anything al>out non-co-operation and 
civil disobedience, for the readers of Harijanbandhu arc familiar with 
these and their working. 

Sevaoram, August 19, 1940 
Hanjan, 25-8-1940 


448. LETTER TO JAMMALAL BAJAJ 

Amgat 19, 1940 

cm. JAMNAIJtt, 

I am returning the letter* duly reused. 

BUumg$Jmm 

Bmv 

From • photostat of the Gidanti: C.N. 3013 

**lUs portun is not to be t en nA in dw Gqjanid. 

>Tlie letter, addressed to Ae Vhnray, is not traoeable. 
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449. LETTER TO ABUL KALAM AZAD 

Aagut 79, 1940 

There It no need tar you to feel unhappy because [I have said 
that] I am your faidiful dog. That quadrup^ brother vS oun pos- 
teates great nobility. . . .* 

According to the commentators the dog was JHiarma persom> 
fied’. But if the dog has become rabid, you can and duHild remove 
him. My advice to you now is that you should set rig^t this mis* 
take made by me. I have exceeded my authority as a generaL 
Either rectify the mistake I made in blowing Raja to have his 
resolution^ twisting the meaning of ahimsa or remove me. If you 
rectify the mistake 1 have a (dan for future action. 

[From Gujarati] 

From the muuicript of Mahadev Oemi'a Diary. Courtesy: Narayan Detai 


450. Mr IDEA OF A POUCE FORCE* 

A friend writes as follows:’ 

The questions asked in this letter are of the utmost importance 
and deserve notice.* If true ahimsa had come into being within us, 
and if our so-called satyagraha movements had been truly non- 
violent, these questions would not have arisen because they would 
have been sdved. 

t Omissioa as in the source 

’ la the MaftaMarata IXiarma appearing as a dog is said to have accom- 
panied Yudhishthira on his last journey. 

) ilie Delhi raolutian of July; ridt ^^lendices III and IV. Fufr also 
**The D^ Rcsoitttifln”, pp. 2S5-7. 

*The Gtgamti origi^ of this was published in Msryiaataadhi, 314-1940. 
This traaslatian is rqaroduced from 

’Not repcoduced here. The correspondent, while conceding die eCbe- 
dvenesi of non-violenee to meet ortemal aggresrion, had argued that so long 
as sooial huustioe and poverty existed intcnal dirturbanoes were bound to 
eontanae and hen ce also dm n^ ibr a pofice ibsce. He had asked 
adsedier he envisaged such a police fime to be maintained ibr aU dme. 

f The Gtdaiad version has: *Vletcrve oonaderation by aD die reqion- 
sHble satyagratus.** 
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For one who has never seen die aicde tegioos an imaghiarf 
dhfciipiiao of them, however dabora^ can convey hot an tnade> 
^liate idea of the reality. Even so is it widi ahimsa. dl Oo ngrw s 
men had been true to thdr creed, we would not be vacUlatmf 
between violence and non>vkdence as we are today. The fruits trf 
ahimsa would be in evidence everywhere. There would be com- 
munal harmony, the denum of untoiudiabUity would have been cast 
ou^ and, genodly speaking, we should have evolved an ordered 
society. But the reverse is the case just now. There is even definite 
hostility to the Congress in certain quartets. The word of Congress- 
men is not always relied on. The Muslim League and most d the 
Princes have no faith in the Congress and are in fact inimical to 
it. If Congressmen had true ahimsa in them, there would be none 
of this distrust. In fact the Congress would be the beloved of alL 

Therefore I can only place an imaginary picture before the vota- 
ries of ahimsa. 

So long as we are not saturated with pure ahimsa we cannot 
possibly win swaraj through non-violence. We can ernne into power 
only when we are in a majority or, in other words, when the laige 
majority of pecqile are willing to abide by the law ct ahimsa. When 
this happy state prevails, the spirit of violence will have all but 
vanished and internal disorder will have come under control. 

Nevertheless I have conceded that even in a non-violent State a 
police force may be necessary. This, I admi^ is a sign of my imper- 
fect ahimsa. I have not the courage to declare that we can carry on 
without a police force as I have in respect of an army. Of course 1 
can and do envisage a state where the police will not be necessary; 
but whether we shall succeed in realizing it, the future alone 
will show. 

The police of my conception will, however, be of a wholly difi* 
ferent pattern from the present-day force. lu ranks will be composed 
of believers in non-violence. They nvill be servants, not masters, cf 
the people. The people will instinctivdy render them every hdp, 
and through mun^ co-operation they will easily deal svith theever^^ 
decreasing disturbances. The pcdice force will have some kind 
of arms, but they will be rarely uMd, if at all. In fact the pdicemen 
will be reformen. Their police tvork will be confined primarily to 
robbers and dacoits. Qparrels between labour and oqiital and 
strikes will be few and far between in a non-vidtent state, because the 
infliiimffii of the non-vudent nuyority will be so great as to command 
the respect of the princqial dements in society. Similarly Utere wfil 
be no room for cosiunuMJ didurbancei. Him we must remember 
that when such a Congress Gonrernmeat comm into power the laife 
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msyocity of men and women of 21 yean and over wiQ have been 
enfinnchised. The rigid and cramped Ccmaritution of today has 
of comae no place in this picture. 

SxvAoaAM, ‘August 20» 1940 
Her^ 1>9-1940 

451. LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

Sevaoram, Waroha, 
Augjasl 20t 1940 

DRAR LORO UNUTBOOW, 

As I have not had any acknowledgment — a most unusual thing 
for you— of my letter of the 9th instant, lest it might have miscar- 
ried I send herewith a copy of it in order to make assurance 
double sure.* 

/ am, 

Tmm smemfy, 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a printed copy: Lord Linlithgow Papers. Courtesy: National 
Archives of India 


452. LETTER TO BHOLANATH 


Sevaoram, 
August 20, 1940 

BHAI EROLANATH, 

I think I have given you my blessings. But your letter is before 
me and hcrace 1 write again. May you succeed in your endeavours. 

BUssiugs Jnm 
Bapo 

[From Hindi] 

C m Myi am Rmathau, p. 275 


Viceroy’s note on dus letter wm: *T. S.V. Perhaps an admow- 
fedgmsat to an aeiknowdedgment mi^t be hdd to be siqxrfluoos! But 
we ^an afford to be magnanimous and to say diat I received bis letter mad 
tsar gratefid Ibr it. This letter is dearly an imntation to expand'and per* 
haps a sign of dislicsa. But there is oodiing doing." 



453. DR. LOHIA AGAIN 

By courtesy of Shri Achyut Patwafdhan I have a copy of Dr, 
Ldiia's statement before the coiut and the judgment of die prending 
mi^strate. The whole of Dr. Lolua*s statement is sound, but 1 resist 
the temptation to give it in full. Here; however, is its potinent part: 

la all our octividca we have to be aonoviokat. Noo^vkleaioe it 
dictated not only fay the drcunutaiwet ia our country but faty oouii* 
deratiooi that operate throughout the worid. It it not only a practical 
neceuity, it it an ethical detirability. Whatever Uttle coofutioo diere 
might be on this point due to faulty reporting is set aside fay the 
reporter himseir. I am reported to have said; 'When we have roeouiM 
to weapons we become weak of heart. Those vdio rely on wel^)ons do 
not rely on their hearts. They turn into slaves of their own weapons. 
They have no strength left in themielm.* 

I am an opponent of the old cult of the lathi, and its modem 
equivalent the cult of the aeroplane. There is an inner contradiction 
between these culu and the enduring of human liifa, a eontradfetiao 
tvhich is daily becoming more fierce. The next twenty years wiQ show 
which wns, and the dualism cannot last longer. 

Should human life endure, there can be only one form of organi* 
cation. Adult democrac>‘ must obtain throu^iout the world, and there 
will be no place in it for imperialism, nor for capitalism. I have given 
an indication in my speech of tlus form of government as it vdll agfact 
the Indian people. It was with a view to bring into the foreground this 
principle of adult democracy that I suggested an immediate peace plan 
to Mahatma Gandhi. I chum no originality for this plan iriwse items are: 

1. All peoples will be free. Those newly acquiring freedom will 
determine their constitution through a eonslstuent assembly. 

2. Ail races arc equal, and there will be no racial privileges in 
any part of the world. There uriil be no poGtkal bar to anyone setdint 
wherever he likes. 

3. All credUs and investments owned by the Government and 

1« of one country in another wiO be scrapped or submitted tor 

inqiartiai review to intemattonal tribunals. They will then be owned not 
by individuals but by die state. 

When these duee principles will haive been aec e pmd by die p eoples ^ 
of die world, a fourth win automadeady come into operadon, 

4. There will be total d i i a mt a n i en t. 
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I Ml teppjr ill dM IPMwIecItB dut MbIwIiimi Gwidhi hm 
dib peaee pho. 

Let aae in eendurian atste diet X have ao iO vrill Kwmidi aaf 
people. I have Hved among the Gcrmaii p eopl e and Ukad their tharoughMee 
ef enquiry, the edentific beat ef their mind and their eflkiency in action. 
I am unhappy that diey haVe today tn carry on their dioulden a eyetem 
whidi reeultt in %var and oonqueet. I have no iatiniate knowledge of die 
BritMi people. I date eay diat diey have their virtue*. I may be peradt* 
ted to quote fram my speech: *I do not want the deetrucdon of Britain. 
The British have done evil to us, but I do not want to do evil to them.* 
Again, 1 am unhappy that the British people have to .catty on tteirtlioul< 
den today a system which has eodaved the peoples of die world. 

Of Dr. Ldiia thif it what the court has to say: 

The aocused is a highly intelleetual and cultured gentleman, per- 
haps irith a doctorate degree of some European University, a man of hi^ 
principles and moral* whose honesty of purpose nobody can doubt. He 
does not mind suffering for bis convicdoiu and does not care much for hi* 
sentence or its duradon. We certainly do not punish him for hoMing cer- 
tain political views about the present Government, for the very daim of the 
Government that it it democratic and run on public oinnion enddes the 
public to criticise it aooording to his [»c] light by constitutional meant, but 
we must protect such Government from embarrassment in her rriationt with 
the massa who are bound to be disalfoeted by a speech like the one the 
accused has ddivered in Dostpur, and particularly when the Bridih nation 
and Empire is in grip with the most unscrupulous enemy. I, there fo re, 
consider that hit detention in jail for a long duration or until the present 
doud it drifted away it very desirable and to Uuit end in view I sentence 
him to two years R.I. He it recommended for B Class. 

Then why has he been rewarded with rigorous imprisonment? 
Hie duration of the term 1 understand. He mutt be kept firom the 
supposed mischief. I wonder whether the fact of the imprison- 
ment will not aggravate the mischief. Of this, the Government must 
be the judge. But the pm^le will remember that love of one’s coun- 
try and outspcdcenness are a crime in a country where the state 
is irreqionsible to the pet^e. Dr. LdiU ami o^er Ciongressmcn's 
imprisonments are so many hammer-strokes diat must weaken the 
chain that biftds India. The Government is inviting the Congress to 
start civil disobedience and ddiver die last blow it would fain 
Iwve reserved for a better day— better the ftritish. It is a pky. 

SarAORAM, August 21, 1940 
254-1940 
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There is in Kadunir a firm called Gai^tt House. I do not know 
any of its partners or the nature of the bustness done by die Gom- 
pany. Shri H. Kotak who was fiw some time in die Arimm at 
Sabarmati and later in the A. I. S. A., having ceased oonnectkm 
with the latter, jcnned the Ganju House and advertised it and his 
connection with it by using without my permission a private and 
personal letter written to him by me. My attention was dravm to 
the improper uw. I rebuked Shri Kotak for such use of my letter. 
He has realized his mistake and sent the ibilowing notice to the 
Lahore TrUnau for publication:^ 

1 am glad that Shri Kotak has repaired the blunder. 

Sevaoram, August 21, 1940 
Hmjan, 25^1940 

455. DRAFT RESOLUTION FOR CONGRESS WORKING 

committee;* 


Wardra, 
August 31, 1940 

The Working Ck>mmittee have considered the Viceregal pro* 
nouncemcnt dat(^ 8th inst./ on the Indian situation and the state- 
ment made by the Secretary of State in the House of Commons. 
The W. C. are of opinion that both are highly unsatisfactory and 
provocative because they ignore patent facts. They constitute one 
more among the many impositimu on an unwilling India. In spite 
of all repudiations the indisputable fact stands out that the Congress 
is the only national organization in the country that is non*com- 
munal, non*sectional and wholly democratic. It is the one oiganiza* 
tion that has for fifty-five yean growingly represented the dumb 

I This appeared under “Notes**. 

3Notrq»«dueedliere. Kotak adnitted in the notice that Us aedoa was 
hi^ inqpraper and wholly unauthorised. 

>The Congress Woridag Committee met at Waidha from 18th to 22ad 
August The resoltttioa was not accepted at lots. Foe dmiesohition as p ass ed, $kk 
Appendiz VIII. 

4 m Appeadbt VII. 
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millioiuof IndU, as hat beea repeatedly proved during its career«A 
The most convincing proof that can be understood by the world 
consistt in the lact thiu banring four out of the eleven jHwinces 
the Congress has a dedstve majority given even by the limited elec> 
torate provided by die British Gwernment in their Act imposed 
upon India. If the electorate was not manipulated, as it has 
bron under the said Act, and if representatives were elected under 
adult suffri^ it is admitted that the Congress would sweep the 
polls throughout India not excluding States India. This claim has 
not been put forth by any other organization in India. In the face 
of this the Secretaiy of State has misled the British public and 
world opinion by mentioning as ‘separate constituent (actors the 
Muslim Leslie, the Depressed Classes and the Princes. The Muslim 
I.eague is undoubtedly a powerfid organization demanding the 
greatest consideration. It is the primary concern of the Congress to 
placate the Muslims of India. What the British Government have 
done is to play the Muslims against the Hindus and vice versa in 
order to consolidate their power and to exploit the vast resources 
of India in their own interest. It is they who finally cut the 
nation in twain by introducing the virus of separate electorates. 
The Congress therefore repudiates the British claim specially to 
represent Muslim interests in so far as they may be in danger from 
the Hindu majority. The Congress has claimed that the political 
and economic state of both is identical. The Congress has under- 
taken to guarantee to the full the protection of the religious and the 
cultural rights of Muslims. So far as the depressed classes are 
concerned the indisputable fact is that the British Government is 
incapable of protecting them. It is admitted that they have suffered 
and are suffering from wrongs which no other part of the nation 
has sufiered. But their disabilities are social and religious. They 
are beyond the power of any foreign Government to redress. All 
that tlie British Government have done is to sow seeds of dissension 
among ■ the Hindus themselves of whom the depressed classes are 
an inseparable part. There is no such thing as a class known as 
depress^. No single organization specially devoted to their inte- 
rest can represent the whole of them. They have no class consdous- 
ness. If the British Government could have helped it, they would 
have vivisected the Hindus by creating separate electorates for 
them as they have for Muslims and destroyed both the caste Hindus 
and the non-caste Hindus which the depressed classes are. The 
British Government know very well that the legal status of these 
classes was improved under Congress ministries as never befmre. 
They know that removal of untouchability is a (dank in the Congress 
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pfiliprainme. They know that lAte Congren has woiksd c c aa dc wl y 
fill Ihe social amelioration of their lot. It k t h ere fore fake and 
hj^pbcritical for the British Government to pore as th«r fwoleo* 
tore as against the Congress. Equally false k their daim to protect 
the Princes against the Congress. The British Government know 
that the Princes are their creation sustmned to secure the British hold 
on the whole of India. They cannot be played against the Indian 
daim for independence. 

Rejection by the British Government of the Congress resolution* 
is proof of their determination to hold India by the sword against 
her will. In order to omipass this they IiRve been gradually 
undermining the power of the Congress by picking out some of the 
best workers of the Congress under the Defence of India Act which 
has no popular sanction whatsoever. 

It was to this Government that the Congress resolution WM 
addressed in the hope that the Congress goodwill and the hand of 
fnendship will be rcct^ized, appreciated and reciprocated. In- 
stead it has been rejected on grounds which have been shown to be 
false and hypocritical. 

It is w'cll known that the offer was made against Gandhiji’s 
advice. He had warned the members of the W. C. that the Cong- 
ress was abdicating its moral position by promising to associate 
itself actively with the ^Var as against declaration of indepen- 
dence and immediate composition of a national executive respon- 
sible to the elected legislature. It would be no answer to this 
proposition that under the existing Act this could not be done. 
The desired change could have been made in one hour as a 
peremptory war measure. But the British Government did not 
and do not wish to part with their possession of India. Events 
that have happened compel the W. C. to recognixe the sound- 
ness of Gandhiji’s advice from the purely political platfora 
if not from hU ethical standpoint. 'I'hc Congress which has in- 
culcated non-violence for the past 20 years for ousting the Bri- 
tish Power could not be turned into a war machine without 
losing its Bbre and without doing violence to the dumb 
which have hitherto responded to the Congress call. The W. C. 
therefore consider the British Government’s rqection of the Ctnig- 
ress resolution as a God-sent escape from a false and untenable 
position. The W. C. therefore wish it to be known that the eflect 


* Promisiiix co-opewuioe in the %oir egbrt if Britafo scimowledced die inde- 
pendence of India end fanned a nntioqal govermant at the Centre. The re^ 
du waspanedattheA. I. C.a sesaion heldatPOoiiaoo27lband28lhJiily. 
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cf the resolutton nii»t be w y tfd ed at eehewied. It luMt 4 bo 
further currenqr. Hie W. G. must revert to OukUi^s ptmAaa 
and fo far as ^e CongrcM is eoncemed it must strive to build 
up a non-vkdent society and bdieve with Gandhyi in the 
possibility of budding up a State aUe to defend its liberty 
against the whole world by its own sheer goodwiU towards the 
wlude of manldnd worid^ under a democratic system vdtkfa 
will eschew all •violence and whidi by its stmide code will affivd 
no temptation to an invader. 

It follows from this that the Ckmgress must now vindicate 
its position and seek to protect itsdf against av slow death by the 
means that the British Government have chosen to adopt for tiie 
purpose. 

The W. G. cannot but put on record its deep sorrow that 
the desire of the Congress not to embarrass the British Govern- 
ment has been despised by them and they have thus driven the 
Congress to defend itself against politicad extinction. It there- 
fore invites amd appoints Gauidhiji to devise such meauures as he 
may think necessauy for the protection of the Congress and 
national honour and calls upon all Congress organizations and 
Congressmen to caurry out such instructions au he may issue 
himself and through the W.C. or otherwise. 

The W. C. wish it to be known that they have no quarrel 
with the Muslim League or the Muslims or any other organiza- 
tion or persons. Nor have they auiything but goodwill towauds 
the Princes. Their non-violence, if it b worth the naune, 
precludes any ill will towards amy paut of the nation ci which 
the Congress b proud to be Imown as servauit. Nor has the 
Congress anything but goodwill towards the British people. In 
entering upon a life and death struf^le, au the Congress must, 
Congressmen can have no thought but that of the supreme good 
of the dumb amd toiling millions td* India amd through them 
of the whole of submeig^ humamity. In seeking that good. 
Congress has chosen the most hauntiess and the most powerful 
method of unadulterated non-violence. 

Hie W. C. seek the co-operation in their task of adl the forces 
of good thioui^Knit the world. 

A.l.C.a Fik No. 1251, 1910. Geurtesy: Nefara Maaorial Umam and 
Lttarary 



456, TO THB HINDI ItBADBKS 


Ever nnoe I started writifig for HmyrnttmuBiM in Ot^arad, 
readers have been oontplaimng— though in sweet words— that 
I have been partial to Gujarati I have already answered this 
complaint, but the n^ers are not satisfied. ^HyogyiS therefore, 
says that 1 must write something exdudvdy Htrym SaHt, 
There is no need to pmuade me in this connection because 1 
love to write in the national language. I would, therefore, only 
say that I will try. The Congress has recognised Hindustani as 
die national language. Hindustani is that language which is q>oken 
in N<»lh India by both Hindus and Muslims and is written either 
in Devanagari or Urdu script. My endeavour will be to write in 
such Hindustani. 

SavAGRAM, Waroha, August 21, 1940 
From a photostat d* the Hindi: C.N. 106S 


457, LETTER TO KANHAtTALAL 

SSVAORAM, WaRDRA, C.P., 

dsfvrt 2/, 1940 

BBAl RANHAIYALAL, 

Mirabai is going there with a diflerent intention. A special 
reason which is blameless. She wants to do penance. She does 
not want to participate in any activity. She would devote her 
time only to spinning and singing the praise of God for a while. 
I know you have helped Mirabai a lot. Being aware that you 
like her pious company, I am sending her there. If this in- 
conveniences you in any manner, let me know. 

BUukipfim 

Baru 

From a photostat of the Hindi: O.N. 10091. AboC.W. 6456 


t Virofi Hari, edher UHmlfm Smk 
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458, ADVICE TO MtSORE cdjIGRESSAiEJi' 

[Bdbre Amiist 22^ 1940] 

Gftndhiji is reported to hove emphttiied thot no out*«iid*out non-violeat 
CSoagreMman, whether belonging to the State Congress or British Indiaa 
Froviaoe, could extend his material co^^ration with his own money to a 
cause which demands perpetration of inhumanity. Gandhyi is also stated to 
have added: 

It is entirely a matter for the Mysore Ckmgress to decide 
whether they have the courage of their conviction to go with mt. 
No useful purpose can be served by quoting the 1917 incident 
I had no message to deliver then. I now have the courage of 
conviction that a believer in non*violcnce could not co-operate 
in war elTorts. It was purely a matter of personal belief then. 
Recent experiments have given me the courage to extend it 
further, including Defence. 

TAr Hindu, 22-8-1940 


459. LETTER TO G. V. MAVALAMAR 

August 24, 1940 

BHAl MAVALANKAR^ 

Bhai Prabliashankar^ has come here. He told me his tale oi 
woe. I was glad to hear that this work had been entrusted to 
you. I know that you will do whatever you can. 

Bltssmgt Jhm 
Bapu 

From a photosUit of the Gqiarati: G.N. 1248 


I In view of the thfrerent t^Moioas prevailii^ among Mysore Congressmen 
K. T. Bhashyam and K. C. Reddi asked Gandhijt wdiether the Mysore 
Congress could co-operate in the war ^orts if the State promised responsible 
Government to the sutgects. 

^ ^ A Congress leader, Speaker of the Bombay Legislative Assembly, later 
^aker of the Lok Sabha 

^ Prabhaihankar O. Fatlani, Dewfiifi of Bhavitagw ' ’ 
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m. OUTUME RESOLVTIOM FOR 4./.C.C. 


August 2St i940 

The Working Committee and the A.I.C.C. should pats a re- 
solution in the following terms: 

1. In view of the British Govt.'s statements and decision the 
offer made by the A.I.G.C. in the Poona resolutions* is exhausted 
and has no further currency. TT»e British Govt.*8 proposals are 
rejected and the Congress, which took a step in non-co-operation 
with the British Govt, in November last, must now, in order to 
defend the honour and liberties of the Indian people, take further 
steps in this direction and resist the activities of the British Govt, 
which are injurious to tite nation. The A.I.C.G. call upon the 
people to refuse every kind of participation in the war and in 
men and money. 

2. A reference to the British Govt.’s repressive measures, arrests 
of Congressmen, etc., functioning of the Defence of India Act 
and their attempt to suppress the Indian people, rule them by 
the sword and impose their will upon them promoting divisions. 

3. The position thus created is intolerable and if submitted 
to would mean degradation of tiie people and their continued 
enslavement. 

4. The Congress, therefore, must now function in terms of 
the Ramgarh resolution and undertake satyagraha for tiiis pur- 
pose. It requests and authorizes Mahatma Gandhi to guide the 
nation and calls upon the people to follow his directions with a 
view to making tliis satyagraha effective and in conformity with 
the principles of the Congress. 

5. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the previous 
resolutions the A.I.C.C. affirms afresh its firm faith in the policy 
and practice of non-violence. It believes in the principle not only 

* At io meeting st Poona on July 27 and 28, the A. I. C. Q. had endorsed 
die Ddhi reaolutioa of the Workiiig Committee oRMng co-operation in the war 
effort sul^ to the Britidi Government making “an unequivocal deebura t ioo 
aecordii^ cooqitete independence to India** and c o ni tit ut ing a **Ildtioiial 
Govemment*’ at the centre, la another ifeiolution it had said that 
the Qoogreu aust contiaue to adhere sirkdy to the prind^ of aonwiblenoe 
ia die atruggie for indqpendeace it is vnMt, in the present dmanrtancei, to 

that the priac^ ibould te raten d ed to free lodia’i national defend. 
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rm oouLBoraD %iNMuct or uxtuauK oamdoi 

in tlM ttrum^ finr twany licit abo» in an fiir at this may be pol- 
siUe of appiica t Mti, in free India. The A.I.G.CL is convinced 
that woiM events demonstrate that complete csorid disumament is 
necessary, and die establishment of a new political and economic 
order, wherein free nations oo<<^)erate vdA each other; if the 
worid is not to revert to barbarism. A free India will Aoelbce 
throw all its weight in favour of world disannament and should 
hosdf be prqiared to give a lead in this to the world. Sudi 
lead will inevitably dqM^ on external factors and internal con- 
ditkms. But the State must do ia utmost to.^e ^ect to this 
ptdicy of diM P"*"**** t r * 

Flea a pboumu: O.W. 10880. Courteay: C. R. Naminliaa 


461. CABLE TO CARL HEATH* 


Wardbaoanj, 

AMput 26, 1940 

Carl Hbatr 
Fribnm Hotni 
Boston Road 
London 

SITUATION SERIOUS CONORESSMXN FEEL GOVERNMENT 

REPRESSION AIMED AT OONORESS. T3II8 WILL MAKE 

mva. disobedience inevitable though trying avert 

CRISIS MVSSLP MAY BE INVOLVED. POLICY NON-EMBAR- 
RASSMENT ADOPTED MY INITIATIVE. IT MAY NOT 
BE ALLOWED TO BE USED TO CRUSH CONGRESS. 
WILL DO NOTHINO WITHOUT TRYING SEE VICEROY. 
FUNDAMENTAL DIFFBRENGBS BETWEEN OONORESS AND ME 
BRINO ELIMINATBD. 

Gandu 

From a photostat: O.N. 1040 


1 Fsr die laohi d an pawe d fay the AI.C.CL as its sltdag fat Bombay on 
Sepwmber 15A6> 1940; si* Vd. LXXm, pp. l-S. 

^ *Oa Aupm IS, fasaad Agatha Haidsoa had ci*kd toGandhyi: **Real> 
he jitfifenoee faetwoea go a maaiit proposah aad Gm^tew dwnand. But fid 
ssuch depends on j n i eirpretati oM Owe to fiwe. We lecsB your woods 

tdta Andrews died. Would vcahire to migrtl to you aad Gompow that dds 
it a ao n ia nt to imp l enwnt A n d r os n^ hfaqr*** 



462, NOM-VIOLEMCE OF THE SEAVE^ 


A oorrespnodent writei; 

You »y iMii>vioknce u for the Inve, not for oowmidi. But, fat my 
opution, in India the brave are co n ipfeuom bf their abenoe. Even if 
we dafan to be brave, how is die world to beBeve us vrhen it knows that 
India has no arms and is therefore incapable of defendiag heneir? What 
then should we do to cultivate non-violence of the brave? 

The correspondent is wrong in thinkmg that in India the 
brave are otmspicuous by their absence. It is a matter tot 
shame that becanse foreigners once labelled us as cowards we 
should accept the label. Man often becomes what he believes 
himself to lx. If I keep on saying to myself that 1 omasf do a 
certain thing, it is possible that I may ^ by really becoming 
incapable of doing it. On the conti^. if 1 have the bdi^ 
that I C4M do it, I shall surely acquire the capacity to do it 
even if I may not have it at the banning. Again it is wrong 
to say that the world today believes us to be cowards. It has 
ceased to think so since the satyagraha campaign. The Cong- 
ress prestige has risen very high in the West during the past 
twen^ yean. The world is watching with astonished interest the 
fact that although we have no arms we are hoping to win swaraj, 
and have indeed cc»ne very near it. Moreover, it sees in our 
non-violent movement rays of hope for peace in the world and 
its salvation from the hell of carnage. The bulk of mankind 
has come to believe that, if ever the spirit of revenge is to vanish 
and bloody wan are to cease, the happy event can happen only 
through the policy of non-violence adopted by the Congress* 
The correspondent’s fear and suspicion are, therefore, unfounded. 

It will now be seen that the (act that India is unarmed is 
no in the path of ahimsa. The forcible disarmament 

of by the British Government was indeed a grave wrong 
and a cruel injustice. But we can turn even iiyustice to our 
advantage if God be with us, or if you prefer, we have the skill 
to do so. And such a thing has happened in India. 

1 Hie Gidinii origfaml of this wM piAlfalied fai I h r ff mi m d ht , St<E>I940. 
HH* Enf^ trnirT*fl*^ ** ftmn Hmtim , 
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Anns are surely unne cessary for a training in ahimsa. In 
fact the arms, if any, have to be thrown away, as the Khan 
Saheb did in the Fronti^ Province. Those who hold that it is 
essential to learn vicdence befiwe we can loam non-violence, 
would hold that only sinners can be saints. 

Just as one must learn the art of killing in the training fiar 
vicdence, so one must learn the art of dying in the training for 
non-violence. Violence does not mean emancipation firam 
fear, but discovering the means of combating the cause of fear. 
Non-violence, on the other hand, has no cause for fear. The 
votary of non-violence has to cultivate the capacity for sacrifice 
of the highest type in order to be free from fear. He recks not 
if he should lose his land, his wealth, his life. He who has 
not overcome all fear cannot practise ahimsa to perfection. The 
votary of ahisnsa has only one fear, that is of God. He who 
seeks refuge in God ought to have a glimpse of the atman that 
transcends the body; and the moment one has a glimpse of the 
Imperishable atnum one sheds the love of the perishable body. 
Training in non-violence is thus diametrically opposed to training 
in violence. Violence is needed for the protection of things ex- 
ternal, non-violence is needed for the protectiem of the atmm, for 
the protection of one’s honour. 

This non-violence cannot be learnt by staying at home. It 
needs enterprise. In order to test ourselves we should learn to dare 
danger and death, mortii'y the flesh and acquire the capacity to 
endure all manner of hardships. He who trembles or takes to his 
heels the moment he sees two people fighting is not non-violent, but 
a coward. A non-viedent person will lay down his life in preventing 
such quarrels. The bravery of the non-violent is vastly supoior to 
that of the violent. The badge of the violent is bis weapon- 
spear, or sword, or rifle. God is the shield of the non-vi(flent. 

Ihis is not a course of training for one intending to learn 
non-violence. But it is easy to evolve one from the principles I 
have laid down. 

It will be evident irom the foregoii^ that there is no com- 
parison between the two types of bravery. Hie one is limited, 
the odier is limitlesk There is no such thing as out-daring or 
out-fighting non-rioience. Non^vmlence is invincible. There need 
be no doubt that this non-violence can be achieved. The history 
the past twenty years should be enough to reassure us. 

Sbvaoram, August 27i 1940 
Mfarum, 1-9^1940 



463. aUESTiOM BOX^ 

A.I.S.A. Emfloyees 

Q. b there a ban on AI.S.A employees as fisr as signinf the satya* 
pafaa pledge is ooncemed? They fulfil all the conditrans oT the pledge^ 
but they may not olfar dmmsdva for jail without the permistiaii oi the Al. 
S.At and therefore they cannot sign the form, b it then permissible fisr 
them to retain their meraberslup of Qongress executive committees, or should 
diey resign from them? 

A. Your interpretation of the rule of the A.I.S.A. u oor^ 
rect. No one can work in two spheres at the tame tune. The 
work of the A.I.S.A. too is Congress woric. None of its em« 
ployees can be allowed to court imprisonment. HU absence must 
harm khadi. Therefore, granted that the rule U necessary, it U 
plain that no A.I.S.A. employee may remain a member of a 
Congress committee. The entire committee may be arrested, or 
if the conunittee so desires, it can order any of its members to 
court imprisonment. 

UNCERTinED Khadi 

q. Members of Congress local executive committees sometimes sell 
uncertified khadi. They give tlie same wages to spinners and weavers as the 
a1s.A Only their khadi U not certified. According to Congress rules are 
they entitled to remain on Congress committees or dinuM they resign from 
them? 

A. In my opinion they are not entitled to membenhip 
of Congress committees. The official answer must be officially 
secured. If it U correct that they give the same wages to spin* 
nets and weavers, why do they not get the necessary certificate 
from the A.I.S.A.? 

How TO CoNvuiT Athhsti 

Q. How can one convert atheists to belief in Cod and re^en? 

A. There U only one way. The true servant of God can 
convert the atheist by means of hU own purity and good 

tCandhiji wrote this in Ifiods cnoept for the last qaestfoa. Tbe Hhdi 
was p n»**«"* in IforysN Assk, $1<A1940 and the Gidsmii in Mstgmfowlhb 
Sl-H-im Hus Ei^ih translation Is repwdneed from Hmifm. 
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CMiduct It can never be done by aigumoit. InnumeraUe botdb 
have been vrritten to fMove die existence of God, and if argu* 
ment could have {wevailed, there would not be a single atheist 
in the world today. But die -of^ionite is the case. In spite of 
all die literature on the subject, atheism is on the increase. 
Often, however, the man who calls himself an atheist is not one 
in reality; and the ocmveise also is equally true. Atheists some* 
times say, “If you are bdievers, then we are unbelievers." And 
they have a right to say so, feu* selfstyled believers are often not 
so in reality. Many worsUp God bwause it js the fashion to 
do so or in order to deemve the world. How can such persons 
have any influence on atheists? Therefore let the believer realixe 
and have the faith diat, if he is true to God, his neighbours will 
instinctively not be athdsts. Do not let him be troubled about 
the whole world. Let us remember that atheistt exist by the 
sufferance of God. How truly has it been said that those who 
worship God in name only arc not believers but those who do 
His wiUl 

Livino Wage 

q. You once wrote in Hmjan to the effect that villagers are at liberty 
to buy yam q>un in their own villages without reference to the living wage, 
and that the A.I.S.A. should let them go their way in this matter. Are thoK 
udio wear khadi woven from such yam eligible as Congress ddegates? And 
«dwt is the village worker to do in this regard? He naturally does propa g anda 
in favour of a living wage. There are always a certain number of villagers who 
buy A1.S.A. khadi, but at the same time there are many who cannot afford 
to do BO. And even if they pay len than the living wage, there is no doubt 
that the spinners get some relief and khadi finds a certain place in village 
life too. Is die village worker diere to encourage such khadi? 

A. If wc were always careful enough not to read into a 
writer’s septences a meaning which defeats his very purpose, such 
questions would rarely arise. Wh«e no wages are paid and 
the yarn is sdfdpun, no ban of any kind can be applied. It is 
of course assumed diat the A.I.SA. rule is not broken on a 
false plea of sd&sufficiency. The same apjdies to the village 
worker. 

But there is mte important issue raised in your question. 
The A.I.SA. worker in a particular village cannot pay a living 
wage. if he is , to use . the, ThereftBC he will buy 

yam at a lesser and give some work to the squmMis triio 
would otherwise get noting. But he may not become a mem- 
ber of the Gongi^ He serve the Congress from without. 
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SoHiMiiiies such penom save die Cbngren &r better, end tbey 
er# ^notcQfver saved from the amlntioitt diet nunibad^ eCten 
carries with it. It is dear diet such khadi cannot be sdd out« 
side the village. It should all be absorbed locally. The moment 
uncertified l^adi is put into the market the A.I<^.A. law is 
broken and real khadi receives a setback. The A.I.S.A. is labour* 
ing under great stress in trying to raise the qiinners' wages. Never 
in the world have I heard wages being increased fip^ one or 
two pice to 8 or 12 pice per day mthout the wage-earners having 
asked for a rise in pay. The A.I.S.A. has done monumentiJ 
work in this matter. 

Will It Fail? 

U. You ny that Ute Coogreu i* not coot per cent aou-rident today, 
ir that U to, will not a tatyaigraha movement launched by it be uniuccettftd? 

A. It is not possible for a large popular organization like 
the Congress to be wholly non-viol<mt, for the «mpie reason 
that all its members cannot have attained a standard level of 
non-violence. But it is perfectly possible for some of its mem- 
bers, who truly understand the implications of pure aliiima and 
observe its law in their lives, to lead a successful satyagmha 
'movement. Thb truth has even been demonstrated so far by 
the Congress. 

Sbvaoram, August 27, 1940 
Harijan, 1-9-1940 


464. AJ/DREfVS MEMORIAL 

A firiend, who is himself trying to colloet for the Andrews 
Memorial, has written a letter from which I take the following 
rdevant paragraphs: 

As I read it there are four objects of the appeal' (you will Idadly 
oorrect me, if 1 am wronc}: 

(i) Ensuring the permanence of die present estabfidusd week by 
an endowment to enabk Santhuketan to fulfil Andrews’s high hegiei for 
it, imhan^eced by die constan t fin a n cial aoriely with wbidi it b now 
burdened. 

This is obvioui^ die first need, for it would be doiditAd wisdem 
to add new dev ri opmeaut to an institiMksi which itself is inseciuc. At die 
tune dus amoimt requicod lor this purpose is specified. 

* For the text of the appeal, sMr Append H. 
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If ttere b a w ilBrim d y f u mo m iwpowe to tike appeal* j eo i ^d hn 
Bme thaa i$ e e ^uir eJ tar tide tint aeed, tliea it vrill be po wibie to go 
oo to the otiker three parts of the acbeeae, vie., 

(ii) a Maatl but p rope rt y equipped hoqihal: 

(iii) die proviikn of T Peenah andhu wdh’ ia the dielrict; 

(iv) tbe proviaiao of the HaO of CSiristiaD odtote. 

Now, if 1 aiB right ia this, it must surdy occur to the reader of 
tiw appeal that, if, as seeau Hkeiy, the iastihitioii requires » considemble 
sum fcM* tu endowment fund, die chnnees that Mtsy oontributions made 
now will actually be available tot either of the pecond, third or fourth 
fiart of the tcbeme are someivfaat remote. It U not stated whether con* 
tributort are allowed to earmark their gifts for any of the special ob- 
jectt in the scheme; and obviously, if a large proportion of contributors 
did so, the primary olgect of the appeal — the placing of Santiniketaa 
on a sound basis financially — may be defeated. 

My seco n d diflBculty was about the statement of the aims, and I 
had in view particularly those of the proposed hall of CShristian culture, 
in which I am naturally interested. 

That is first described as providing for India’s thought contact 
with the Western world, on the analogy of the ’Gheena Bhavan’ and 
CSbina. This suggests a doubtful identification of ’Christian culture* 
and ’Western culture*. 

The statement then goes on to speak of (a) the application of the 
teaching and character of Christ to international problems, and (b) the 
task of interpretiog in Eastern modes of thought the spirit and mind of 
Qirist. 

What we have, therefore, seem to be three rather different aims, 
all very inqwrtant and relevant. Perhaps it may be necessary to leave 
it in this rather wide form; and yet I cannot help thinking that a more 
careful warding mi|^t make dear the relation of the other two aspects 
of tbe aim to that whidi is described as the ’central purpose*. 

Thirdly, 1 raised the question of trustees and a sound basis for 
confidence in the future running of the scheme. If I understand your 
letter ri|^tly» the trustees of this special fund are to be the trustees 
of Santittihetan and Srintketan, mentioned at the end of tiie appeaL 
Use i^ppeal itadf does not seem to make tiiis clear. 

Does this imply tiiat the disposal and allocation of the qpedal 
fimd raised is directly in the hands of these trustees of Santiniketaa, so 
thalp ia e B ec t, the fund becomes an additional part of tiie corpus of 
the TVaH? 

It seem e d to me diat for a adieme ot die i mp crt a aec and magni- 
tilde of that contemplated in At appeal there would be a place Sot 
some special committee or body of trustees related a litde more definitely 



' iMdi to the q^edal ohjecti mmI to the wkhr iaMrati to which toe 
^ ^peel wiO e xieu d. 

Itie enquiry is pertinent and deserves a {woper aitower. As 
I happen to be one of the signatories to the appeal for funds, 
what I write may be taken as authoritative. The present tnis> 
tees have made a rough ciJculation of the espenses in c onn ec- 
tion with the diree definite additions to Santiniketan. After 
providing for them, a surplus is eiqtected to be available which 
will go into the general funds. But natundly them three items 
will have precedence. Nevertheless it is to donors to 

earmark their funds for any of the three additions, and the 
money will be so used. Therefore there need be no apprehen- 
sion about the additions, whether donations are earmaiited or 
not. If I may let out a seoet, I may say that die general 
appeal was my idea. Gurudev, who first thought of the memo- 
rial being idendfied with Sandniketan, has in mind only two 
things — the hospital and the hkll, the latter being the suggestion 
of a Christian friend. Deenabandhu wells were to be built out 
of Sandniketan funds. Taking the cue from Gurudev, I felt there 
should be no hesitation whatsoever in identifying the whole 
of Sandniketan with Andrews's memory. The Poet is a host in 
himself. He has an established intemadonal fame which will 
grow with time. Nevertheless Andrews was its best adver- 
tiser. Gurudev has no advertising ability. He simply works, 
wishes, and then leaves his wishes to fate. Not so the pracU- 
cal Englishman. He felt attracted to the Poet and found his 
peace and permanent ai>ude in Sandniketan. England was his 
birth-place; he never tore himself away from her. But his soul 
found its full expression and home in Sandniketan, and 1 
know, because I was his co-worker, that he went literally from 
door to door in order to get funds for Sandniketan. And he 
would often say to me: 'Never mind Sandniketan, but you must 
get so much money for me. You know vrhat Sandniketan 
means to me and «^t the Poet means to the world.' And 1 
succumbed to his advance whenever he made it, even thottf^ 1 
could ill afford the dme. His love for Saminiketan was greater 
— I say this tvithout any offence to anyone living in Sandniketan 
— than theirs. It was certainly as great as the Poet's, and 
Sandniketan, as it is at {wesent, is due as mudi to Andrews as to 
the Poet. Probably Andrews was the more pernstent of the two. 

With this knowledge at the bi^ of my mind 1 had no hcaita- 
tkm in suggesdiq; diat the ^peal diould be general. Hence I 
would say to wc^d-be donors that they would inisi the central 
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fadt of the memorial if they detached die three additiow 
Smitiniketan. For the three together would be a poor memorial 
to Deenabandhu if Santiniketan were no more. .^mI let me uy at 
once that SantinikMan wtU never owe its permanence to the five 
lakhs that may be collected. It %rill be permanent because the 
Poet has breathed life into it and the spirit d Andrews hoven 
over it. If it keeps up the character imparted to it by its fimnders, 
including Andrews, it will never die. 

The second difficulty is easily answered. The interpreta* 
tion of CSiriM in the Hall of Oiristian Culture will bear the 
imprint of the Poet’s all-embracing soul, and 'dierefore Christian 
culture, as it will flourish in Santiniketan, will never be exclu- 
sive. Much will depend upon the Christians who might be at- 
tracted to Santiniketan. A more careful wording in defining the 
scope of the Hall d* Christian Culture was not possible, was not 
intended. I suggest to my correspondent that such matters 
are better left in a liquid state. Who shall say what the future 
has in store for any of the big things of the world? 

The third difficulty is also easily disposed of. It had oc- 
curred even to me, but 1 felt that it would not be right to 
create a new trust for the memorial funds. The names of the 
present trustees are given in the appeal. If they are good 
enough to be made responsible for the management of the vast 
international estate, called Santiniketan and Sriniketan, they 
might well be entrusted with the additional responsibility of 
dealing with the funds that may be collected for the memorial. 

Finally 1 may mention that the response hitherto made 
through the memorial appeal has been very poor. I know 
that the oiganization of the fund rests principally upon my 
shoulders. I have done nothing in the hope that Deena- 
bandhu’s solid work for submerged humanity would need no 
organized effort, and that it would evoke spontaneous response. 

I have not yet lost that hope. I putflirii the meagre list d 
donations hitherto received. The reader will notice, as I have 
noticed, that as yet there is no collecdon from the student 
worid nor sniy coppers from the labour world. 

SevaOiiaii, August 27, 1940 
1-9-1940 



m. LETTER TO LORO UNUTHGOW 


StVAORAIf, WaMMUi 

AHta 27, im 

OBAft LORD UNUTHOOW, 

In continuation of my letter the lUh instant, I send here> 
with a second batch of complaints about the alleged exactions 
and high salaries. In the latter you will itnd in places the 
same names re]Mated. The reason is that agunst the names yon 
will notice additional information about them. The note* about 
alleged exactions is supplied by Pandit Nehru. The list about 
salaries has been supplied principally by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta. 

/M. 

)Wr jwtfsls, 

M. K. CANDin 

From a printed copy; Lord LioKihgow Faperi. Oeurtesy: National 
Archiva of India 


466. LETTER TO C. RAJAGOPALACHARl 

SXVAORAM, WaRDMA, 

dtfgaif 27, 1940 

IIY DEAR C. R., 

Here is the draft* prepared by the jiuy. The addition in 
my hand in the last paragraph was suggest^ by me and ver- 
bally accepted. I have no time to describe to you the badt* 
ground but you will have no difficulty in filling it in. Mah- 
mud, R. Babu, Jamnalal and the Nightii^^ale* were also present. 
What will happen on 13th*, 1 do not know. If all goes tvell 


1 FiA Appendix VI. 

*Not tmeeaUe 
rSarqjiai Naida 

*Od Septemb a 13, the Coogreu Woridog Gomniittee was to meat at 
Boadmy. 

’ m 
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I may have to go to Bombay alio. 1 am not too hi^ipy over 
what if haj^Nming but I rgmce in my iaith in God. 

Love. 

Bapo 

tFS.1 

CSan you bring Papa^ this time? 

Pnib a pbotortat: G.N. 2000 


467. NOTES 
Sind 

The position <iX Congressmen in Sind is by no means envi- 
able. They have a most difficult time before them. Their non- 
violence, if they have it in them, has not benefited those who 
live in fear oS their lives. It is true that no one else has helped 
them. I warned them at the very outset that they must learn 
the art of helping themselves as others do, or by non-violence 
as Congressmen are supposed or expected to do. In some 
places they are organizing national guards. Those who do, look 
up to Congressmen for help and guidance. For the latter have 
been their helpers and guides hitherto. Some Congressmen feel 
that without any intention themselves of taking up arms they 
can put courage into the people, if they train them in the art of 
self-defence whether with or without arms. The question has 
attained importance and demands inunediate answer in view of 
the unequivocal resolution of the A.I.G.C. recently held at 
Poona. I am quite clear that no Congressman, so long as he is 
even a four-anna member of the Coi^ress, can take part in 
organizing or aiding self-drfence groups without committing a 
breach of the Poona resolution. But I am equally clear that 
it is the duty of those Congressmen who feel the need for help- 
ing seDMefence groups and have the capacity for d(Wg so, to go 
to the rescue of the terror^tricken men. This diey can do by 
resigning dieir memberahip of the Ccmgrms. By doing so they 
will enhance the prestige of die Coi^ress and ^ir <mn useful- 
ness. The fact that they fed the csdl to hdp is the dedsive fac- 
tor in determining their course of action. 


* Eldest dsudiWr of the addressee 



PlUCBfOI. MmKHM? 

, A co r i c tp ondcnt laads a leaflet pubBihed by the Ma^M 
PtDvincial War CSommittee and printed at die Government Pteai, 
la^tch enumerates the seven “great ideaV* for udiich “war is beiiig 
willed** today by England. Tbe second of the ideab runs thus: 

The ideals for which Boflaad is fightme ore the ideals of ladia. 
Our philosophy of Hie, our mditiow of dos nrs t fc aad tauanatiatial poBey 
have had: 

Peace for its i d ea l ' as eaemplified ia the wnchim of the Lord 
Buddha and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Peaceful methods and tolerance— as the means of poBthal propriaa 
and international rdations, as symboliaed by die poUey of India’s Ideal 
king Asoka. 

In fighdag %riih England we shall be fighting for ivhat we hold 
most precious ia our own national heritage. 

My correspondent says these leaflets are issued in the pro* 
vincial languages and are widely distributed among the vil- 
lagers. 1 suggest to the Madras War Committee that they remove 
Clause 2 altogether as being untrue. For my ideal as put before 
the British people is well known. If Lord Buddha was on earth 
in the body at this moment^ such a war would be impossible. It 
is a travesty of truth to call English methods methods of peace. 
Asoka’s is perhaps the only instance of a great king having 
voluntarily abandoned war and adopted peaceful methods. 

It is no reflection on the British people that they do not ao 
cept my advice or follow Asoka’s way. These things cannot be 
done mechanically. But it is not right to give them the credit 
they do not deserve or want. Well may the Irtish people 
who read the leaflet say: ’Save us from our friends.' 

Sevaoram, August 28, 1940 
//eryea, 1*9-1940 


468. LETTER TO LORD UMUTHGOW 

SEVAtMtASI, WaUMA, C.P., 

29, 1949 

DEAR u«o ISHUraOOW, 

I thank you for yoiw letter of the 29nl inatem; my temiii- 
dor was proof of my anxiety that the letter shotfld not mbearfy* 



^ THE OOUEWIRD IWDRU CMT OMtOm 

My distress is pAa§4tiepldr. Recent events cUsooni^ dl& 
My oompl^ about *enactioos* and inflated saUuies is already 
before you. 1 fp»r that firee eiqiresnon of pnUic opinkm will 
prennidy be suppressed with a hnvy hand.* No discordant note 
will be allowed. Peritaps wars cannot be carried on otherwise. 
That is one of the many reasons for making them hateful. 

If things go on as they are and if the Gongress remains su- 
pine the C^sgress will die a stow death.* 

In the domain of politics your words alarm me. I must 
confess I do not understand some of them. 

The profound differences between Gongresunen and me are 
practically bridged.* They nearly feel that it was wrong to have 
decided in advance that a State could not be run without an 
army. All hope for the world seemed to have been lost so far 
as t^ Gongress was concerned. If you are interested in this 
part of the inner histmy of the Gongress you shall have it. 

If I cannot hdp the British Government, I do not wish to 
embarrass them. But this desire must not be carried to the 
extent of committing hara-kiri*. 

Before I take any st^, I %vould like to bare my heart and 
mind to you and seek light if it is darkness that envelops me. 
If, therefore, you think that it is wordi while our meeting, you 
will please wire appointment.* I am seeking the interview in 
anticipation of the 13th which is the date of the meeting of 
the Working Committee. 

If our meeting comes off before the 13th k> as to enable me to 
return to Wardha before that date, it will be helpful. If you will feel 
embarrassed to meet me or would otherwise not meet me, there 
need be no telegram sent me. 1 shall take your silence to mean that 
you cannot see me on the issues raised by me. If you cannot, I 
shall not misunderstand you. I hope you will find it possible to 
pardon me for cauung you trouble when your attention should not 

* Here the Vioeroy hM noted in the maiain: "Fsbe aisociatkin. This has 
no place in its context.'* 

* Viceroy's note in the marsto: “There is the rub." 

* Vicera^ mils in the niariia: “Am I to uadersiaad this to mean that 
he comes as die Oongress kader?" 

*Vkmoy*s note in the nnrgin: “I did not know that die co mp a ny of 
the saints wees acc u st o med to limit their liability i !” 

* Viceroy's note in the margin: "This is for Mr. G. to judge. I can 
only discuss mattem widiia the four comers of ^ S t a te men t . Upon dmt 
underuandiag I dudlfbe ^faul to grant Ids lequmt for an iawridew, a^ to do 

mv liBtt tD ik**^!** IkiiiLi** 



A NOn 


deviated from the task before you. My object in sedting an a|l^ 
|K»ntment is to leave no stone unturned, first to avdd all poidbUily 
of an error of judgment and, secondly, to put befcure you my case 
before taking any irretrievable step.* 

I am now able to send you a translation of the reply I had 
asked from my Khuija correspondent.* 

/ M, 

M. K. OAMon 

From « printed copy: Lord Linlidtgow Fspen. (Vwrtny : Nadonsl ArcKiva 
or India 


469, A MOTt 


Augn^ 29, J940 

The above docs not satisfy me, nor do I like that you should 
be satisfied with it. We shouldn’t be satisfied too easily. 

Bafo 

About Munnalal’s objection, it should be dedded where mc«t* 
ingp of permanent inmates of the Ashram should be held from 
time to time, and their reconunendations and dedsions should be re> 
corded. Do you find anything impracticable in this? 

Bahi 

From a phoUMtat of the Gv|jarati: G.N. 10004 


* Viceroy’s note: "P. S. V. He mtut of eouiae come. My reply ilwMild 
contain an exprcHka of regret that die Maulaiia do dw ied oiy iavlutiaa 
and the public must know that Mr. G. has asked Ibr an invitadan.** 

*T1ie reference is to a letter from H. L. Sbaraia eontaining aUatatfens 
of mdmidation of the people for eaacdop of erar leaps and eonktlbudops |o 
the War Fund, 



470. LETTER TO PRABHAYATI 


Aitgita 30 t 1940 

om. ntABHA, 

1 got yoar fetter. CSome whenever you like. Do not wait till 
you are so weak that you have to take to your bed. 

Give Bhagawati his letter and explain the matter to lum. 

BUssmgsfim 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

Rajendra Babu has gone to Sikar. He will stay there for a 
month. Jamnalalji is with him. 

From a pliotmtat of the Giyarati: G^. 3547 


471. LETTER TO VlYOGl HARl 

[August 30, 1940y 

BHAl VIYOOI HMU, 

Your letter. Your pain is apparent in spite of your very delicate 
words. But your duty consists in parting with it in its own interest 
although it is your own handiwork. Ultimately we must abandon 
the desire for captainship or success. You still have it. Let us see 
how I can manage now. Henceforth you have a greater opportunity 
to concentrate on service to Harijans. I shall seek one thing 
lirom you. Please send me some articles for Harijan Sevak every 
week. Also send your criticism about the language, etc., of the 
Harijm Snak. 

Btessa^s fnm 
Bapu 

Shiu ViYocn Hari 
Harijan I^iwas 
Kino's Way, Delhi 

From a pholnUt of the Hindi: GJ4. 1090 
tFTum the post-mart 
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472. LETTER TO MAGAJOM P, MEHTA 


Sbvaoram, Wauuu, 

31, J940 

cm. MAOAM, 

See that you pan. Keep your pledge of fuifilling Manjula*! 
wish. She is as gentle as a cow. 

Bapu 

Shri Maoanlm. P. Mehta 
C/o Y.M.C.A. 

New Delhi 

From Gujarati: C.VV. 1607. Courtesy: Maiyulabchn M. Mehta 


473. LETTER TO MA^UUBEH^ M. MEHTA 

Sbvaoram, 

Augiui 31, 1940 

cm. MANJULA, 

I have your letter. I undersund. Gome when you can. I had a 
letter from M^an. He is repenting. He is sure to improve, thanl» 
to your merit. 

Keep writing to me. 

Bafu 

Shri Manjula Mehta 
Braj Bhuvan 
Ellis Bridge 

Ahmeoabao, B.B. & G.I. Rly. 

From Gujarati: Q.W. 1606. Gouritty: Maqjulabdm M. MdHa 


m 



August 31, 1940 


4T4. LETTER TO BE VARIAVA 


SBAl VAMAVA, ' 

Chi. Kunvagi it the husband oS my grand*daughter, Ramibehn. 
He was kuliering firmn tuberculosis. Now the T. B. spedalist Dr. 
David says that he is all right. 1 shall be grateful if you examine 

him after a fortnight or so and send me your report. 

Blumgtfim 

Bapo 

From a photmut of the Oiyarati: G.N. 221 


475, LETTER TO MAD AN MOHAN MALAVITA 

Sevaoram, 
August 31, 1940 

■HAl 8AHBB, i 

1 was happy to see your handwriting. The very word convoca- 
tion scares me.’ Where do I have knowledge worthy of a scholar? 
How can 1 face the boys? And certainly the lack of time is an 
important consideration. Therefore jdease excuse me. I know it is 
your love and Radhakrishnan’s that calls me> but I am helpless. 
Hope you are well. 

tmr jmmgir bnAtr, 

From Hiiidi: Pyuelal Papers. Oourtety: PyareUI 


^ ’ The addrcwee in his letter of AuguM 28, had invited Gandhiji to deliver 
the oonvocalioo address at the Bsnaras Hindu Uidvetsity on Newember 30 or 
any odier day oonvenient to him. 

4 » 



476, LSTTER TO KiOSHNACHAmRA 

StVAMAMg 

JkgMst 31, 4940 

cm. UtmiNAOBANIliU, 

AU the qucstioni that you have railed are important. 

Kesliav will never steal eatables. It ^ mere su^icion on the 
part of you people. It has to be put up tvith. 1 do not see 
anything wrong in using a lock and key. The custody of fruit 
should be with you only. 

Make it clearly known that cots are meant only for the sick and 
for those who sleep in risky comers. 1 shall write this in die Note> 
bodt if you want me to. 

Ramanarayanji has oune for stuUum. It is our duty to lotdc 
after his health. Tlie problem of servants is knotty. We dball not 
improve merely by removing servants. It will be enough if %ve limit 
the jobs to be entrusted to servants. 

If flour is not available we should certainly havjs porridge* 

Things like . . soap riiould be eschewed. 

A copy of the Ramnymt has been ordered. Hindi BhtymuttaU 
is under print. You should get all the three newspapers. Make the 
necessary arrangements. 

Batu 

Fren a phoiasut of the Hindi: O.N. 4SS9 

477, TALK TO VILUCmRS^ 

IStfkmbtr /, J94Cf]» 

In andent India a man's wealdi was reckoned aeeordiitg to the 
number dC cows he possessed, not aococding to the gold and silver' 
he owned. The Cow sras vmrriiipped as mother, fiv she mstained’ 

t Tlw liriBd asms has been ernhiMl. ^ 

2ftiExtracied fiam llahadiHf Oorifs “gavsinun 
The vilbecn b>d iavtied Gaadh# la fa aa4,saa thsir cptde pfpde eo dw kC 
wUdt day wm observed as dmr day of aanual' rast wh« w 
|] .Tii«wi« were daeorased and garlaaded. 

4S1 
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u* with nulk and her male progeny hdped us to carry on agri* 
culture which kept us alive. Go^ are there in the West also, and 
they are kqM very wdl indeed. But their male progeny is not used 
for agricultural purposes, it is turned into beef. From time imme* 
nwiial this idea has been repugnant to us, and we have worshipped 
the cow and her progeny. The bullocks are the means of transport 
everywhere in ‘our villages and have not ceased to be such even in 
a jdace like Simla. The railway train and the motor-car go there, 
but all akmg the mountain rostd I found bullocks trudging up and 
down dragging heavily-laden carts. It seems ’as if this means d* 
transport is part of our lives and our civilization. And the bullock 
has to endure if our handicraft civilization is to endure. 

But we have fallen on evil days. Our idea of wealth has changed, 
we reckon it in terms of hard cash, and have come to n^lect 
bur cattle which have been progrewively deteriorating. I am glad 
that you are celebrating this day, but you must know its implications. 
A day’s celebration would have no meaning if you neglected them the 
rest of the year. You have to find out whose animals are the best 
and to discover how he manages to keep them so well. You will 
find out whose cow gives the largest amount of milk and discover 
how he keeps her and feeds her. You may fix some prize for the 
best bullock and the best cow in the village. We are here for your 
service. Pamerkaiji, who is a qualified dairyman, and Balvantrinha, 
known for his love and care of the animals, are at your disposal. 
The stud bull is being maintained for the benefit of the village. 
You must make use of all the facilities we have provided. But you 
can do so only when you have a genuine love for your animals. 
Here is a thing of which you and 1 should be ashamed.* Supposing 
1 were to prod one of your children with this stick, would you let 
me do it? And if you wiU not, how dare you treat these useful ani- 
mals so? Nowhere else in the world, to my knowledge, is such an 
instrument of torture used. You should either give this up or not 
invite me to these shows. You should treat them so kindly and 
handle them so gently that they will understand a word or a ges- 
ture from you without the use of any stick at all. Address yourselves 
to the task from today, and see what prepress you can make by the 
time we have the next festivaL Our aim is to make Sevagram 
a modd village. 1 have on another occasion told you what to ^ in 
oftier matten. Today I am teftfatg you diat widumt modd cattle 
we cannot have a modd vfllage. Our aervke is at your diqiosal. 
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but our service too catmol be of much use undiout your coHiperap 
tkm. 1 h(^ you will, therefore, mett together at once and frame 
a jxogramme of inunediate action. 

HarijoM, 15 - 9-1940 

478. DlSCUSSlO/f WITH BHARATANAHD^ 

[fidbre S^ttminr 2, I94€l\* 

BiiAR,\TANA!«o: You tay that the Pole* were 'ahncMtt nan*violent'. I do 
not think «o. There was black hatred in the breast of Ptdand and I do not 
think the complimciit is deserved. 

OANDHiji: You must not take what I say so terribly Utertdly. 
If ten soldiers resist a force of a thousand sttidiers armed cap*a>pte, 
the former arc almost non-violent, because tliere is no capacity for 
anything like proportionate violence in them. But the instance I 
have taken of the girl is more appropriate. A girl who attacks her 
assailant with her naib, if she has grown them, or with her teeth, if 
she has tlicm, is almost non-violent, because there is no premeditated 
violence in her. Her violence is the violence of the mouse against 
the cat. 

B. Well, tlicn, Baptyi, I will give you Bn biMance. A young RuHrian 
girl was attacked by a soldier. She used her naib and teeth and lore him, 
so to say, to pieces. Was she almost non-vioient ? 

MAHADKV nesAi: How can it cease to be non-violence, if offered on the 
spur of the motnati simply because it was successful? 

G. No. 

B. llien 1 am really puMled. You say there should be no pra* 
meditated violence and no capacity to offer proportionate violence. Here 
in this case she by her success proved that she bad the capacity. 

o. 1 am sorry that I inadvertently said 'no* to Maiudev. 
There was violence there. It was equally matched. 

a. But, then, is not intention ultimately die ten? A surgeon uses his knife 
non-riolently. Or a keeper of the peace uses Ibeoe against miscreaau in order to 
pro tec t society. That too he doos non-vialendy. 

G. Who is to jtnlge the intention? Not ure, And foe us the 
d eed in most cases is the tesu We normally loolt at the action and 
not at the intention. God alone knows the intentfoa. 

t & > Extaewd Cram Mahadev Desai’s “AhiasB in Daily life^, jl-B-lMO. 
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s. IImd <M alone kaoin wlHtf i* AAm and iiAM k Ainn. 

o. Yet, God done it die find judge. It it likdy du^ what we 
believe to be an act of abimtait anactofAMuain dieeyetofGod. 
But fijr ut the padi it didked out. And then you mutt know that a 
true practice of ahimta meant abo in one who pracdtes it the keoi- 
ett intdligence and wide-awake contcience. It it difficult tar him to 
err. When 1 tued thote wocdt tor Poland, and when I ti^Egested to 
a girl believing hendf to be helpless that she mig^t use her nails ' 
and teeth widirat being guilty of vkdence, you must understand the 
meaningat the back of my mind. There It the refutd to bend before 
overwhelming might in the full knowledge that it means certain 
death. The Poles knew that they would be crushed to atoms, and 
yet they resisted the German hevdes. That was why I called it d> 
most non-violence. 

a. But, Boftuji, I aumot mnduiw forget that it u God who u the Judge, 
and God penmti vkkaee. There it a purmue ttory I should like to tell you. 
God Shiva onoe suddenly d i siy pe a r ed as he and Parvati were in tike midst 
of a oonveisatian. But toon he ^ipeared again. On being asked where he had 
bam , he said he had goneto the rescue of a Maks who had been attacked, but 
he had cone bade on finding that die Mefa a had helped himtdf by striking hit 
assailant with a stone. 

o. Wdl, wdl, no amount oS argument can teach us ahimsa. 
And you must not forget that one cannot be sure of the purity 
one’s intention until one has gone through the whole course of 
qiiritual training laid down by masters yoga like Patanjali. Per- 
fect eUtkahudJM^ cannot be achieved in any other way. 

a. Ahimta, k wb natkegw, spinning are all smOiaMs, and whereas one may 
suit one, it may not suit another. Why have you made of ahimsa a universal 
precept? 

o. When a means has been tried by a scientist and he has 
fiyund it (d'infitlUble effect he puts it before aU. You know the maxim 
0 «l (kk (M d«Pk What Is true of die individual is true of the 
universe. 

a. But you lay down the same law Ibr a saint and a robber! 

o. The law is the same; the way may be more difficult tor 
the robber dianfiir the saint. The law is the ideal, no mattor how 
mvdi individuals may foil short of the ideal. 

a. But you fiuget the icsdity beibce the ideaU 

tPuittcatien of wind 



%■ QiratnoH- aoK ^ V '4Si' 

o. No. The reafity k alwayi praent befcte but mjr aleiv- 
iag k alwayi to leadi the ideaL £(idid*i straight line eakts only in 
oor conception, hot we have always to postnlMe it. We have always 
to strive to draw a true line correqio nd i n g to EtidyMl*s imaginary 
line. 

/ferwM, 8-9-1940 


479, QPESriOM BOX* 

A Rmnui 

a- You have laid that a noo'violeat penon shouid at ail than be teady 
to rcnouBoe everything, for the thinge of diit vrorld pertain to the body and 
not to the spirit. If %ve were all thus prepared, the quntioa of violent or noa> 
vioieat warfare would not arise. Wars arefoughtin orderto protect lifeaad pro. 
petty, should these be endangered. Yuu also say that, so long as the desire to 
protect life and property reiaains mtbin us, our ahimsa cannot be said to be 
pure. How can we reooocUe the two? 

A. Yours k a good question. I wrote with refferenoe to the 
satyagraha army. Take our own country for instance. Its entire 
population will not enlkt in the army, those who are willing 
to fMotect the millions by means of non-violence trill have to 
renounce all worldly attachment. 

KbADI AMD PvUTY 

q. Qan ooe whose heart is not pure wear khadi? 

A. It appears you do not read the piqten. I have said and 
written tiwiee without number that khadi, as cloth, k there fior 
everyone to use, the drunkard, the immoral, die thief and die 
dact^ included. But iuasmuch as khadi has been accepted as 
the symbol cS our freedom, it k obligatory for all dune who wish 
to g«in and protect that fr^om to wear it. And what you say 
is, dierefore, applicable to such penons. Because a satyagrahi 
mn«* be pure in heart, he must shun drink and immocaBty, and 
jfor him the wearing of khadi k a duty. 

A Quamdahy 

1 was walkiiw alai« Uw railway Hae sosae dkiaaoe fr«n| the stadoa 
irha I saw a youag naa stawKs^ oa the Ifaiei widi the abriM laiatt el 

tlhe Hiadi orighial of dik was pubB sh e d ta H ia g ia i Jaal^ 7.MPIP; 
nds Bwdkb ttaasteden is lepro d u esd finaa tlm§m 
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conmiittiim wikide. I tried tediMuede him fipom cwryiag out hh mieotioa, iMit 
be ww edeiwint. Thereiqwn 1 dragged him away and fadd him until the train 
had p a we d, biR inflicted lome bodily iigury on him by ao doing. I acted 
apontaneomly. Was my action violent or noi^violcnt? I cannot decide for mysdf. 

A. It is good that you acted spontaneously. [We act truly 
only when we act spontaneously.]' I have no doubt that your 
action was non>violent and Inrave. You are to be congratulated 
on saving the young man’s life. You acted as a true friend, just 
as a surgeon does when fisr the sake of the good of the pa* 
tient he does not hesitate to operate even though the operation 
inflicts temporary pain. [Congratulations.]' 

Sevaoram, September 2, 1940 
' Harijaa, 8*9*1940 


480, HOW TO dUENCH IT?^ 

Elsewhere in these columns the reader will sec ”A Seeker’s” 
letter in which he has asked a question which must have oc- 
curred to everyone. The beauty lies in the way in which he 
has introduced the question. He has depicted the present con- 
flagration in such lurid colours that violence cannot but stink 
in our nostrils.' The reader is sure instinctively to exclaim: 
’’Even if it were possible to win the kingdom of the world by 
means of such violence, 1 would not have it.” 

But this exclamation will be of no avail to quench the 
conflagration. No doubt it will some day quench itself, but it 
means mutual fratricidal slaughter like that of the Yadavas of 
old who destroyed themselves and relieved the earth of so much 
burden. And such a consummation would any day be prefer- 
able to a perpetual conflagration. But no one would wish ftr 
this. What one would devoutly wish for is some brave steo to 
stop the conflagration before there is total destruction. This 
can only be a non-violent step. How and when it can be taken 
has to be discovered. The "Seeker” will be satisfied when the 

'The Hindi version has: “The world does not act in that manner. We 
form a habit by constant practioe and we act from that hatait vdien the time 
cbmes. You have done the sune.** 

'From the Hindi version 

I The G^jarati original of this was publitited in 7*9>1940. 

This translation is reproduced from Hm^ 
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: is made. In my <ifMnion the discovery hat already 

; been made. If India can vnn swrarsy non<^(denUy even whde 
this conflagration is going on, the latter is bound to be extiiif> 
guished by that one event. That being my firm fmth 1 fougbt 
the Wardha resolution tooth and nail, and secured my faeedom 
— not indeed to tickle my vanity but for the success of the 
experiment. And if 1 have to forgo this freedom — as is quite 
likely — it will be for the same purpose. 

We read in our religious books that whenever, in the days <A 
old, all ordinary means failed to secure release from an ordeil 
or a calamity, people resorted to tapa^ (penance), he., ao> 
tually burnt themselves. I do not regard these stories as legend* 
ary. Tapasya is of various kinds. Misguided men can resort 
to it, as we find them doing today. The wise also can do it. 
It is worth while understanding the implications of fgjtetju. It 
was by dint of tapasya Uiat Western scientists made their dis> 
coveries. Tapasya docs not simply consist in betaking oneself to 
the forest and sitting down there surrounded by blazing fires. 
That tapayfa may even be the height of folly. We have there* 
fiare to discriminate. 

The question asked by "A Seeker” does not arise out of 
despair. It is intended to quicken the conscience those who 
believe in ahimsa. I have idready shown the way. It is the fill* 
filment of the thirtcenfold constructive programme described 
in a recent article. Those who will carry it out in fiuth, fat 
full knowledge, and without the lightest fuss wUI have done their 
share in the tapasya to quench the conflagration. They will 
achieve two ends at the same time. They will make India free 
and will also quench the conflagration. It is likely that the 
number of such people is limited, so limited that it can have no 
cfiecL I have maintained that, even if there is one individual 
who is almost completely non-violent, he can put out the con* 
flagration. But I have suggested a tapa^a which can easily be 
performed by the average individual. In this age of democracy it 
is essential that desired resuitt are achieved by the elective 
efibrt of the people. It will no doubt be good to adueve an 
objective through the effort of a su^xcmely powerful indm* 
dual, but it can never ntake the community otmsdous of its oor* 
porate strength. An individual’s success unll be like a mittuMi* 
aire dolit^ free food to millions of starving peofde. We should, 
therefiMre, bend our energies to a fulfilment of the thirteei^ald 
constructive programme, it may or may not bring fwranq, but 
we shall surely have the satisGKidon of haviiig done our b^ 
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Tha« it a warning in ilie **Sedcer*t” letter to wfakb^ 1 
diould like to draw die teadet’t attention. He lays papers and 
broadcaatt describe widi deviUdi pleasure the amount of in* 
jtuy each is able to inflict upon the other* and suggests diar 
sudi news should dcken pei^iie instead of {Rovidii^; fdeasur^ 
if they are to take part in the propagatkm iX peace. I agree. 
Such pecqile lyill not be able to carry mit even the constructive 
progranunt^ for they vrill have no &iA in it. 

However that may be, it is as dear as daylight tha^ if 
this ^ confiscation is to be put out through non-vident efibrt, 
it vrill be done only by India. 

Sbvaorau, September 2, 1940 
Harijan, 8>9>1940 


481. TO THE READERS 

When it was decided that I should also arrite for Hanjan 
Snakt I thought it would be convenient for me if all the three, 
he., Harijan^ Hariimbmdlm and Harijan Sevak were published 
fitun the same place. Shri Viyogi Hari also liked the sug- 
gestion. There had been talk over the past many months <X 
lightening his burden of Hariian Seoak work. His cMef task, in 
fsct only task, is to make the Hiuijan Nivas an ideal school for 
Harijans. In this he has also met with a dc^ of success. 
Hmjan Staak was a pretty heavy burden far him. Efibrts were 
bdng made to lighten that buiden and we had succeeded to 
some extent. Now shifting the publication of Harijan Seoak will 
reduce the burden even ftirther. He cannot of course be wholly 
relieved of Harijan Stoak work. Though staying away he will 
be the editor. I tried to rdieve him even of this, but it 
is good that I did not suoxed. Harijan Stoak is Viyog^’s cre- 
ation. It was kept going because of his enthusiasm. He 
emroUed the subscribers. Therdbre it is proper that his link with 
Haryan Sunk is m ai nt ai n ed in some way or otho*. His articles 
of course will mtinue to appear in Harijan Stoak. 

The languac of Harijm Stoak will certainly change. My 
knowle(4[e of Hindustani is very imperfect, lhave not studied 
it. I {dcked it up while talking and listening to peofde. So my 
language win have gra m ma t i c al and other mistakes. Other oo- 
workers who nudce similar mistakes will also write. 1 hope 
readers will be generous eimugh to trderate sudi miwaWn, 
Thw meaiM flat no one dmuld boy Hat^ Stoak for ks buemfew 
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who buy and read it, wiU do ao to know the views it 
Contains. Yielding to the persbtent leqiiests fiom the icadecs 
I have de^ed to write (or jimid abo. 1 had aawmed 

diat Hindi-Hioduitam speaking routen will be satisfied wttii the 
translatiom of my articles frun Otyarati. But tiik did not sat^ 
tiwao. There Is of course this. I had no oontrcd over the translation 
when it was done in Delhi. But now it has been decided tiiat tiw 
translation abo wall be done under my supentision. Therelbn 
thoe will be no misinterpretations, or very few, such as one saw 
often in Hmjm Stoak, 

Sevaoram, Sqitember 2, 1940 
[From Hindi] 

Harijm SnxU^, 7 * 9>1940 

482. BISWA MISCARRIAGE AGAW 

Moulvi Saheb Fazlul Haq, the Premier of the largtM Pro* 
vince in all India has done me the honour of addressing an 
open letter holding the National Congress, of whidt he was at 
one time an ardent follower and adnurer, to pubUc ridicule. In 
hb opinion the Congress has done everything to wound Muslim 
feeling. Says the Moulvi Saheb: 

On several occukins I have pu bli s h e d i n s t a nne s of the manner in 
svhkfa the Congress chariot trfaeels of democracy have ridden r ta ig h s hod 
over die fedings and sen t i men ts of countle s s MusHm s and oAer mbM^ 
rities, and in many cases with your connivaaee. approba ti o n and ooneent. 

1 must plead not guilty so far as the indicunent coneems 
me. I have claimed to have inquired into every case of alleged 
injustice brought to my notice. 1 have never hesitated to condemn 
Congress acts when facts have de m a n ded condemnation. 

Let us, however, examine the latest illustration quoted by 
the Bengal Premier in support of Itis duuge. He deals at 
leiqph with the notorious Kswa ntiscarriage of jowice. I am 
invt^ to give my opinion on h. The MoeM Sahdi> evidently 
had not my ofnnion brfore him vdien he penned the open teller. 
1 refer him to HarijM dated 11th ultimo (p. 244) vdierdn he 
will find my opinion. I adhere to every woid of opittioiL 
If the cases of injustice quoted by Mm am on a par whh 
the Biswa cas^ his indktment singitiaiiy fails. The Goagrass 
Ministry had as mudi to do vrttii die nnseaniage of justice as 
the Moulvi Sahdi. No jul^(e has suggeWed diat die pemoe weae 
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under the influence of the CSong;ren Minktry and that the latter 
used it to procure the miscarria^ The fact is that the minb- 
ten. were in no way responsible br the conduct of the police or 
the prosecution. Miscarriages, like the one under examinatum, 
have occurred befine now in India. But in every case the police 
wore held blameworthy, not the Government, except when a 
clear case of Government complicity was made out. The 
Moulvi Saheb Ims produced no evidence whatsoever in support 
of his statement that the ministns had in any way intei&red 
with the conduct of the prosecution. 

He has produced certain remarks of the court on Pandit 
Shukla's speech in the C. P. Assembly. It amounts to no more 
than a reflection on the political unwisdom of making a speech 
which would seem to prejudge the case. The court’s stricture 
in no way connects Pandit Shukla with the police or the prosecu- 
tion. Moreover it is an ciiUr dictum which has no Judicial 
value. I doubt if the court was wise in making the stricture with- 
out having called upon Pandit Shukla to explain his speech. 
This explanation, however, Pandit Shukla has given in his 
letter to the President of the Congress. 

The Moulvi Saheb has omitted to notice the outstanding 
fact that the appellate court has found as a matter of fact that 
jagdevrao was killed and that many persons were seriously 
injured. Their regret is that tlie guilty ones got off scot-free. 
Surely the ministers cannot be blamed for this untoward result 
by the Muslims. If a complaint can be legitimately made by 
anybody, it is the Hindus who can make it. So far as I am 
aware there were no Hindus tried, and there were no serious 
iiyuries sustained by the Muslims, The Sessions Judge may have 
erred in weighing evidence. But the fact that he condemned 
six Muslims to die gallows is a matter that demands serious 
thinking by all right-minded men. For if the ones condemned 
were not guilty, some other Muslims were. 

1 miss in the Moulvi Saheb’s open letter any F^;ret for the 
murder of a Hindu leader and fw serious injury to other Hindus, 
and the fact that the culinits who were responsible for the mur- 
der and injuries had gone unpunished. Pandit Shukla was a 
feUow Fremier in a neighbouring Province. 1 suggest to the 
Bengal Premier that courtesy required him to ask for Pandit 
Shukla’s qqslanation before condemning him, 

' &»rA<Huuif, S^p4nmb«r 3^ 194Q 
8-9-1949 



483. LETTER TO KULSUM SATAMt 


, Skvaoram, Waroka, C.P, 

Stpkmbtr J94C 

MV DEAR KVUUH, 

I was delighted to hear from you. I diall see what 1 can 
do with your report.' But you have my blessings in your worit 
and also for your dear ones, here and in England. 

Love. 

Bapu 

Fran the original: K. Sayani Papers. Courtesy: Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library 


484. LETTER TO AMRITLAL T. NAJfAVAT! 

StpUmkr 4, 1940 

cm. AMRITLAL, 

When Kakasaheb comes, put this letter' before him. Ask 
him to discuss the last paragraph, too, with me. 

Bksmgifitm 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Giyarati: G.N. 10600 


485. LETTER TO VlJATABEHJi M. PAMHOU 

Stpkmbtr 4» 1940 

cm. VIJAYA, 

You seem to have become very busy. There is no letter at all 
from you. Spend three pice every wedu Haven't you frilly recovered 
yet? How is Nanabhai? Does Manubhai take enot^fh ghee? Here 
things are frurly well. Sushila is still in Delhi. There is some new 

' The addressee %ms cooducliag daasesia Bombay for spreading litcraqr 
among uramen. 

>T1|i> was SunderlaPs idler to Gaadhyi wbidi is not traoeafale. 
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company. I win expect you at Diwati time. But I do aot wUi 
that you iliould neglect your urmk there and come. 

Bafo 

Ffom A phemtat of ibe Oidanui! G.N. 7132. Abo O.W. 4624. Gourtay; 
M. Faadioii 


¥Sff. LETTER TO MUNNALAL G. SHAH 

SSVAOUAM, 

Septmbtr 4, 1940 

ORI. MDMNAIJU., 

Your letter become! your ahimsa. I did not wish to ex- 
amine the entire case but only wanted to reply to the grave alle- 
gations of the Bengal Premier^ It u one ^ing for the C.P. re- 
presentative to take interest and another altogether that he 
should bring forward false witnesses. The fact that the Hindus 
in Biswa had suffered greatly was relevant, and the ill-treatment 
of the prisoners subsequently, though a fact, was irrelevant. 

BUsmgi Jnm 

Bapu 

Frora « pholoiut of the Gujarati: G.N. 8528. Alio G.W. 7101. Gourtesy: 
Munnalal G. Shah 


487. LETTER TO KRISHXACHAHDRA 

Sbvaoram, 
Stpimbtr 4, 1940 

am. MUSHNAORAMDltA, 

All of them do not take the same interest in collecting my 
articles as you do. Therefore 1 do not find anything vrrong in 
your taking Hmyax SmJt. 

1 undorstand the rest. 

Bkttmff fiam 
Bafu 

* From a p hosost at of tbe BBaiii: O.N. 4360 


t m "Kswa Mbcaniage Afoin”. pp. 439-40. 



488. LETTER TO M L SHARMA 


Siplimkr 4^ !940 

OB. IBAKaiA, 

I have your letter. You should get well quick. There 
have been heavy rains this side and some damage. There hai 
been no development of note here. 

Bafv 

[From Hindi] 

Chhtf m n Men Jnmkt Sokh VuA, p. 289 


489. LETTER TO HARIBHAU VPADHrATA 

Skvaoram, Wardha, 
S^tmbtr 4, 1940 

BHAI HARDHAU, 

1 shall write about the monbers of the Prajamandal, etc., 
in the next issue of Harijm Smak.^ 

We have to see how the language of Hmjm Saak shapes up 
now. Pyarelal has been charged with the resporudbility. Ml die 
articles will pass through him. Pyarelal will write to you. If you 
cui send some factual articles, not just essays, do so. And of 
course your comment on the language. 

Mmiapfim 

Baro 

Fram Hindi: Haribhau UpacOiyaya Fapm. Courtesy: Ndiru Manorial 
Museum and Library 


* VUi "QpaMm Box”* pp. 4S24. 
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490. CABLE TO CARL HEATH 


WARDHAOAiq, 

September J940 

Carl Hiatb 
Frunds Houib 
Evston Road 
Loni>on 

YOUR WIRE.* TRYINO BEST AVOID CLASH WHICH 
SEEMS INEVITABLE. AM IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
VICEROY. CORRESPONDENCE SHOWS POUCY ENUNCIATED 

BY AMERY UNCHANGEABLE. ARRESTS PROMINENT CONG- 

RESSMEN CONTINUE. ambry’s ASSURANCE GIVEN YOU 
UNSUPPORTED BY PATENT FACTS. CONGRESS RESTRAINT 

CANNOT BE USED FOR SELF-DESTRUCTION. 

Gandhi 


From » photoftat: G.N. 1042 


491. LETTER TO SAILENDRANATH CHATTERJEE 

Sevaoram, Wardha, 

September 6^ 1940 

DEAR SAILBNORA*, 

I have your letter. I have had a chat with Father. 
Fin a man vrith Father’s ideals it would be wrong to tempt 
you. God must be trusted to look after everyone. Father may 
talk of death. You should not. For you, he lives for ever. 
My advice to you is to hold on To what you have.* By sheer 
merit, you should be able to earn more in the Sangh. You 

* In hit cable of August 30, the addressee had said that he had been 
assured by Amery diat no advantage was being uken of die non-embarrass- 
ment policy of the Coogreu and dwt orders were not specially directed against 
the Congress but were of a general nature. He had wged that Gandhiji seek 
an interview with the ^^«eMy. 

*Soo of Amrita Lai Ohatlerjee, an inmate of the Ashram 

* He was worldng in the A. I. S. A., Ca lc u tt a. 
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dibttld know that tiiiere are men who cam more than Ra. 20 
ill Sangh. You need not wmxy about the mtcn. For when 
they many there will be no expense. Dhiren* is qUaliTying him- 
sdf £[» earning a fair wage. Mother is being provided for by 
Father. Hoice you need worry for nobody at least for the time 
being. 

fwrt, 

Batu 

From a photoctat: a.W. 10161. Qourtoy: Amrita Lai CStaUeijse 


492. LETTER TO LORD UNUTHGOW 

SXVAORAM, WaMDHA, 

Stpkmbtr 6, 1940 

DEAR LORD UNLITIIOOW, 

I thank you for your prompt reply to my letter of the 29th 
ultimo. 1 had your wire too. 1 appreciate your hesitation to send 
me an appointment straight away.^ 

Whenever 1 come, if 1 do, as a result of tltis correspon* 
dence, of course the announcement will lie that 1 had sought an 
appointment. As I can see things now, it is likely that after the 
forthcoming meeting of the All-India Congress Committee I shall 
renew my request for an appointment. For 1 wish to take no 
step without Brst discussing things with you and making myself 
sure that there b no room left for any mbunderstanding. 

I was well aware that your statement and the Secretary of 
State’s speech represented the decided policy of H. M. G. Had 
we met, 1 would have sought a clearance of my doubts about 
the manner in which the policy is being enforced and put before 
you more fully my grounds for dissatisfaction which, 1 must 
say, daily events are deepening. I do not at all mind the 
Congress wandering in the wilderness. Nor should 1 at present 
engage in a fight with the Government over th«r policy if it 
were based on grounds which could be understood by the plain 

* The addnwe^s younger brodier, who was brin g trained fee work at 
dw Ashram 

^The Vioooy in his tetter of September 2 had said: “I shaU of course 
be to see you . . . diou^ I must in fairneM to you make it dear 

that my statement . • . represeno the d e cided poliey of H. M. O. Nor, 1 
am sure. wiB you misunderstaad if I say that ... I should have to make 
it dear . . . that ... the initiative did not come from me.** 
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man. But 1 muit not be e h^ldeM utritncH to the cartinctioB of h 
groit orginhtiop which 1 have held onder curb on die gmond 
of rdhiMl to emhhirraii H. KL O. at the pietent critical junctme. 
1 mutt not have it said of me tiiat fiw a firiie morality 1 allowed 
die Congress to be cntdied without a stnigi^e. It Is dial thought 
that is gnawing at me. 

As to the ’Maulana Saheb’s disinclination to see you I had 
clearly understood that you would give him the option either 
to see you, if he felt like it, or to send you a written rqily. 
You did, as a matter of fact, give him the option. But instead 
of lendi^ a written rqily he first wanted to ascmtain whether 
he was free to discuss the annouiKement itself, and when he was 
tdd that he was not, naturally he chose not to take up your 
time over discussing details enforcing a plan of which he 
thoroughly disapproved.' Don’t you think, taking the position 
in the %ht 1 have understood it, that he was quite correct in 
not visiting you? 

I must deal with my complaints about the allegations as to 
pressed contributions and hi^er salaries in another letter if 
it becomes necessary to do so. Meanwhile I thank you Ibr the 
pains you are taking over my complaints. 

/on, 

Tom jnpMb, 

Fran a copy: C.W. 7M8. Oourtoy: G. O. Biris 

493, LETTER TO VITHALDAS JERAJAJfl 

St^kmhtr 6, 1940 

CHI. VITHALDAS, 

1 have your letter. Uiai Lakshmidas’i* plan is good but it 
cannot be implemented just now. We riiall never make enough 
profit from khadi to repay the mcmey borrowed or increase £e 

'The Vksroy in his ktter of August 4 to Abiil Kafaun And had 
Mid: "... I have been authoriaed to invite a number of rqnewntalhc 
ladiam to Jeia my Bieeutive Ctemdl ... I tnnt daoerely that the Indfau 
Nadeaal Oeegtai wffl M able to join wite me in the Geatial Oownmeat 
^md ht the War Adviwty Counci l ... I readily oaooeiOT that it odght ho 
wymlhft* for you to diseiini teh nurtter finthor wite aae befnw you send am 
a famal re|ily . . . t dtall bo very gjhd to eeo you ... at any time eeo* 
veaieot to you . . .” Aaad detfi a e d the hmiatien tinoe in tee teWM «f tea 
Vieecoiial de ri h r at kai ho Ibuad no mnidog graiwd. 
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<ajjpi t 4 l . For kh ad i still subuitt pur^ on fiu^ and cannot diece* 
fisia be c on sidered as a oommcf^ praposttion. As long as power 
hsB tiot come into the hands of the people or as long as the 
Slate has not adc^ed it« Uiadi will have to depend cm vtdun* 
tary contributions. Khadi cannot be propagated in any other 
way. 1 undentand that evro in Bhai Lakdunidas’s fdan, there 
is no intention of returni^ die ca{Mtal» only a little intetest on 
die invcMment will be paid. No trader would invem hk money 
on that rate of interest. We can pve no guarantee that they 
can sell khadi stocks in the share market. So ev«i if we got 
loans, it will be cmly from |diilanthropically inclined khadi-lov^ 
I am, therefore, trying at present to get vtduntary amtttbu- 
Uons. The sutement sent to Bhai Shantikumar* contains some 
signatures also. Let us see now what happens. If we get our 
present requirements, we can make much greater progress. 

If you have any further suggestions to make, please do so. 

I hope Vatdya is getting along with his work. 

Btumgt Jnm 

Baw 

From a phoUMtat of the Gtyarati: S.N. 9796 


494, LETTER TO MIRABEHM 

Unremtd Sbvaoram, Waroua, C.P., 

StftmAtr 7. 1940 


cm. nntA, 

I have your long letter. It enables me to follow the Strug- 
gle tHo* is going on within you. You have not yet acquir^ 
the art of looking within for everything. Ca r di n g should soothe 
just as much as spinning once you connect the inrocess with 
God. Farhad saw his God through breaking a mountain. He 
is represented as one incessantly ddivering heavy blows with 
God-given strength. He bitdce the mountain atul found his 
God who is rqiresented as a fair twide. It will be an indulgence 
if you ^n with slivers supplied from Sabarmati or elsewlfere. 
But your arms may be too weak to card heavily. The body 
may be too weak to respond to the routine involved in all the 
p roo fff f f i f involved in attaining speed and quantity. But, for you 
of these two things is esKntial. What is essential is the 


I 


N. Moraijee 
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of dedkAticm to God. Whatever your outward activity it 
muM by all fijr God. In oder to avdd self>doceptioa we have 
deviled spinning including all the anterior proceiMS. If thii 
mudi is clear to you, you riiould have a mull quantity un* 
ginned cotton. This you nvill gin with the haml-ndler. You 
know the process. You can devise these there. Instead of an 
iron rod you can have a urooden roller. You wrill gin enough 
fior your purpose. To card this cotum vrould be dittd’s (day. 
You will employ the Andhra method. The slivers thus made 
will be flawless — no sound, no exertion, no unttdineis, no dust. 
You will draw the finest thread and every draw will bring you 
nearer to God. It may be diflkult for me to find unginned 
cotttm at this time of the year. But as soon as I know your 
mind I shall find out what can be done. Till I hear fiom 
you 1 riiall be doing nothing. 

1 shall have to go to ^mbay for the Congress meeting for 
a few days from 12th. 

The weather here is dry. Presently we shall want some 
showers, if the crops are to be uved. 

God be with you. 

Love. 

Bapu 

From the ortpiul: O.W. 6458. Courtesy: Mirabeho. Abo G.N. 10053 


49S. LETTER TO PURUSHOTTAM K. JERAJAJ4J 

SaVAORAJi, 
S^tmbtr 7, 2940 

•HAl KAKUBHAI, 

Your submitting the resignation is perfectly all right. 

Bkumgi Jnm 
Bapo 

From » of the Oajwati: C.W. 10848. Courtesy: Ptirushottam 

K. Jessjui 



m. LETTER TO KARAMDAS GAMDUi 


StvAoaAii, 
S^tMAtr 7, 1940 

cm. NAKANOAS, 

You are also growing in yean as the days go by and will 
soon be counted among the old. t wish you to complete a 
century and to remain ever young. 

Bkakgs Jhtrn 
Bapu 

Shri Narandas Ganoiu 
Rashtiuya Shala 
Navu Paru 
Rajkot (Kathiawar) 

Fram A microfiioi of die UniArkU: M..V1.U./I1. Alau C.W. (1578. Gout* 
tesy: Narandas Gandhi 


497. LETTER TO JAMNALAL bAJAJ 

Sevaoram, Wakoha, C.P., 
Septmlm 7, 1940 

cm . JAIOIAIAL, 

What does the enclosed letter say? You may do whatever 
you consider proper. 

I hope Rajendra Babu is well. How is your health? 
Haribhau has written to me. I shall write about it in Harijm 
Stvdu 

BUukp fim 
Bapv 

Fraot a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 3014 
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498, TO THE READERS 


The first issue of Harijan Steak published from Poona has 
many printer’s •errors. Readers will excuse me for that. Tho'e 
are very few people knowing Hindustani in Poona. For that 
raaUer» those knowing Gujarati are also few in number. Readers 
know under what conditions Harijan was started. It did not 
prove so difficult to bring out Harijanbondhu from Poona because 
I hstd with me workers who knew Gujarati while those who 
know Hindustani are scattered everywhere. I hope the printing 
of Harijan Sevak will improve soon and the mistakes will gradu- 
ally become fewer. If those who take interest in the language 
of Harijan Sevak send me their criticism I shall be grateful. 

Although Viyogiji had wired his willingness to continue as 
editor he writes to say that he would be happy if he was relieved. 
He believes that it is morally wrong to continue as editor without 
any rcspotisibility. He also says that he will hardly get any time 
to write. I understand his viewpoint and 1 appreciate it. 1 have 
therefore rclict’cd him. Pyarelal consented to my proposal and 
has agreed to bexome the editor. Knowing his temperament, I 
wanted to keep him free. But he is the only person among my 
associates who is fit to be editor. He is well versed in Urdu and he 
has also a knowledge of Hindi. He can therefore carry the respon- 
sibility of editing a Hindustani paper. He w.'ts at one time editor 
of Teunfi India. Notwithstanding all tliis 1 would need the generosity 
of the readers and their help by way of comment and criticism. 

The main thing is the realization of the purpose. The pur- 
pose of publishing Harijan Sevak is to lay before the Hindustani 
knowing people all aspects of satyagraha. Satyagraha does not 
mean only civil disobedience. Of much greater imporunce are the 
various constructive activities. Without these civil disobedience 
is nothing. Harijan Sevak will strive to explain to the people 
what this thirteen-point prt^amme is, how it can be conducted 
and what progress it has made. The work was the same even 
before, but it was not done under my direct supervision. Now 1 
will look after it to the extent 1 can. We shall never forget the 
a^in of Harijan Sevak, which is the service of the Harijans. For so 
long as the incubus of untouchability remains our efforts to win 
swany will be like looking for flowers in the sky. 
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S' ■ Now the reader* wi)l|ander8tand why I have given a mkoimI* 
ary fdaM to Ae language. The language m not an end in itself. 
It is neither jugglery of words nor bombast. It is certainly an 
imptMTtant means of expressing thought. However poor die lang* 
uage of the writer inay be, if his ideas have any force, if he has 
something worth saying or some information useful to the reader, 
it is sure to fold its way to his heart. 

The Thirteen-point Programme 
The above prognimme is as follows: 

1. Hindu-Muslim or communal unity 

2. Removal of untoucliabilitv 

3. Prohibition 

4. Charkha and kliadi 

5. Other village industria 

6. Village sanitation 

7. Nayce Talecm or fiiuic Education 

8. Adult etiucation 

9. Uplift of women 

10. Education in health and hygiene 

11. Propagation of the national language (Hindustani) 

12. Cultivating love for mother tongue 

13. Working for economic equality. 

Sevaoram, September 8, 1940 
[From Hindi] 

Harijm Smak^ 14-9-1940 


499. ADVICE TO PRABHAKAR) 

[Before September 9, I940y 

I am prepared to go one better than you. Mother cow it in 
many ways better than the mother who gave us birth. Our mother 
gives us m«lk for a couple of years and then expects us to serve her 
when we grow up. Motlier cow expects from us nothing but grass 
and grain. Our mother often falls ill and expectt service from lu. 
M o t her cow rarely (alls ill. Her* is an unbrdten record of service 
which do es not end with her death. Our mother when she die* 

t&>Exlracted from Mahadev fleuu’s “Sevagraro Notes”, 9-9-1940. 
Prabfaakar. a Harijan worker firom Andhn. had given up cow’s milk io 
ibr the tin be had co nMiutt eri against her in eating carrioB. 
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HieaiM txpenaet ot burial or cremation. Mother cow it as uiehil 
dead at wdien the it alive. We can make ute of every part of her 
body^her fietli, her bonei, her intestines, her homt and her ikiw. 
Well, I tay this not to disparage the mother who gives ut birth but 
in Older to show you the substantial reasom fior my wonhipping die 
cow. Although 1 am such a cow*wonhipper, I ask you to take milk. 
1 don’t take cow’s milk as 1 took a vow about it. ^t yours is not a 
vow. You sec what 1 am doing to expand the dairy here. If you feel 
so much for the cow, you can dedicate yourself to her service. 

Hatijau , 15-9-1940 


500. QJJESTIO.S BO.V 

Indian States and (Joncress Acnvrrv’ 

Should CcMigrc«ft lucmbcin be ciuoUed iu liidi;ui States? 

a. 'I'liis question has been frequently put and answered by 
me. 1 have always held that it would be inadvisable to enrol Con- 
gress members in the States. There is danger of friction and clash 
with autliority, and the latter interforing with tliis work of organi- 
zation. Indian States subjects who may be anxious to become Con- 
gress members can enrol thanselves on the register ol the nearest 
Congress ofhcc of tlicir Province in British India. But it would be 
better for them not to bother about membership and to confine them- 
selves to such activity as is possible within their own States. This 
can be largely only coiisiruciive work. It will arouse sclf-conscious- 
iicss and solidarity among the masses. In fact it may on the whole 
be better to make people Congress-minded in the true sense of the 
term than to enrol them as Congress members. 

A. 1. S. .\. Workers 

q. Supposing members are enrolled in the States for the Coogren, 
should not srorkers of tire tilrarkha Saiigh w the Praja Mandals participate 
or co-operate in UongrcM political work? 

A. Neither of these organizations may go outside its allmted 
field. The Charklia Sangh workers are already precluded from doing 
so by the existing rules. Altliough it is a creation of the Congress, 
it has no connection with Congress politics. It is purely an eotmomic 
and philantliropic organization and cannot be made to subserve a 

t xhe Hindi original of this appeared in Hmytit Sntk, 14-9>1940. This 
traaslatum is reproduced fFom Harym. 
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filial pufpoK. The Praja Mandah should Ixs ruled by their peculiar 
potitktn. Tliey are runctioning under hrax-y odds. [It would not be 
6ur or proper]* to burden them with Cxmgrras work. It follows 
from this that they cannot be asked to letid cooperation to the Gon> 
gress organization, unless it be in the sense of [silent homage expres- 
sed in the constructive work.]* AH these organizations can help one 
another by each rendering true ser\-ice within its well-defined ambit. 
Tlius if the Congress is successful in the political field, the Charkha 
Sangh and the Praja Mandals would pr»>lii thereby. Similarly the 
success of the Charkha Sangh equally serves the Ctmgress. .Any 
single Praja Mandal that acliicves snrress in its mission strengthens 
the Congress to that extent. By straying from t»ur .illotted fields sve 
are likely to do more harm than good. 

Sevaoram, ScptcinlKT 9, 1940 
Hariian, 15-9-1940 


501. KffAnr PATRrKA^i 


.Several Khadi Palrikas are being publisheil these days by the 
various branches of the .\II-Iiulia Spinn'Ts’ Ass«>ciation. I have not 
seen all of them. But of those tliat I have seen the Maharashtra 
Khadi Patrika alone has captured my attention. Tlie rest, so far as 
I have seen them, are not up to mueli. If all the provinces will send 
me tlieir respective khadi ftalrikas, I will gladly have them examined 
and send them the result. Besides these there is too the Gran Stva 
Patrika published on l)ehalf of the. Nalwadi (Wardha) Karyalaya 
which is always well wortli reading. It is published in Marathi. 
Shri Vtnoba is the inspiration Iwhind it. .As a rule, it contains at 
least one article by him. In my opinion no fiatrika should ^ l>c 
brought out for its own sake. Th«*y should lxr self-supporting, notwith- 
standing the fact that their readers arc likely to be mfistly workers 
of the publishing organization. The latter will and must pay for the 
publications if they arc really needed, since they will be getting 
back many times tlic worth of money spent on them in the form 

useful knowledge. _ ... 

The .August issue of the Maharashtra Khadi Patnka » lymg 
before me. One item out of it, viz., “One .Aspect of Khadi”, has 


* The Hindi venlon has: “If would be dang«ous,“ 

»The Hindi version has “moral soppoft". ^ 

> The Hindi original of this appeared in Hmjm .imak, 14-9-1 
Rw^Mh tcansladon is reproduced from Hartjwt. 


This 
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already been reproduced in these columns. Hie patrika is mosdy 
in Hindi, partly in Marathi. Each ksue is priced as. 2; the subscrip> 
tion for the year being Rs. 1/4/-. It is printed cm handmade 
paper. It is published from chanda and can be had from the Khadi 
Karyalaya, Wardha. 

The patrika is filled with useful knowledge about khadi. The 
issue under review contains the following articles: “The thickness 
cS yam and width of cloth”, ‘‘The Care of Slivcn”, “Some Etqieri- 
ments of Gandhi Ashram, Raniwa”, “The Curriculum of the Vastra 
Vidyalaya, Mool”, “The Village Service Scheme of the Gandhi 
Seva Sangh”, “For Spinners on the Yeravda and the Kisan Ghar- 
khas”, “Dhanush Takli”, “The Arithmetic of Spinnii^”, “Organisa- 
tional Notes”. No student of khadi can afford to go without this 
patrika, 

SevAORAM, September 9, 1940 
Harijan, 22-9-1940 


502. MOTES^ 

Congress Ahiiisa 

1 am being inundated with letters* complaining that by giving 
my definition of ahimsa licforc the Poona Congressmen, who saw me 
recently at Wardha,^ I have seriously circumscribed the scope of 
ahimsa. These friends forget that my remarks were confined to Con- 
gress ahimsa only. Pcrsimally I would not kill insects, scorpions or 
even snakes. Nor would I under any circumstance take meat. But 1 
may not impose the creed of such ahimsa on the Congress. The 
Congress is not a religious institution, it is a political organization. 
Its non-violence is limited to human beings. If it were to be fur- 
ther extended, only Hindus, and among even them only Vaishna- 
vas and Jains, would be left to participate in it. Millions of Hindus 
who cat fish and meat would be excluded. My proposition, to my 
mind, is so simple and straight that I never thought that anybody 
could object to it. 

My critics should further understand that many Mussalmans 
have not accepted even the limited ahimsa of the Congress as their 

I The Gidarati original of diis appeared in HaiftmbmAa, 14-9-I9W. 
This Engiiih tnuislation is reproduced from 

^ Ihe Gtdarati adds: “Some sent fay registaod post”. 

> Vidt “Diacussioo with B. G. Kher and Others’*, pp. 387-95. 
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ISiKd, and that the Congrm, hsclf has l>y its Wardha and Poona 
#«olutions, so crampcil its scope as to render it almost meaningless. 
It r<dh>ws, therefore, that any attempt to widen its scope to 
include the sub>human species will defeat iu purpose. Unlimited 
ahirosa will take time to Ikj universalized.* We will have ample 
cause to coi^atulate ourselves if we learn to substitute tite law of 
love in society for that of the jungle, and if instead of harbouring 
ill will and enmity in our bosoms against those whom we regard as 
our enemies we learn to love them us actual and potential friends. 
It should be remembered too that mere jivtulaya (kindness to atii* 
mals) does not enable us to overctnne the ‘six deadly enemies' within 
us, namely, lust, anger, greed, infatuatiun, pride and falsehood.* Give 
me the man who has c<iinplctely conquered self and is full of good* 
will and love towards all, and is ruled by the law of love in all his 
actions, and I for one will offer him my respectful homage even 
Uiough he be a meat-eater. On the other hand the jioaiaya of a 
person who is steeped in anger and lust but daily feeds the ants and 
insects and refrains from killing has hardly anything in it to recom- 
mend itself. It is a mechanical performance without any spiritual 
value. It may even be worse — a hy{>oc.rtiical screen for hiding 
the corruption within. 

Non-Violence Durino Riots 
A friend writes: 

How can non-violence he efficaciom iliirinx iiol»? By lelLimmola- 
tion we can influence mfly thoM> with wtiom we liave alreatly ettabliMied 
living contacts. But the hooligans who per|>eiratc vitflence during riots 
are, as a rule, hiielings imported from iHiiside. How can they iiave 
any scruples about hurting those whom they have nevei known before 
and for witom tliey can have no regard or consideration? 

The question deserves careful consideration. The friend who 
has put it is a valiant worker who nearly lost his fife in trying to do 
his duty during a riot. 

I have often written on this question before. The pity rf it it 
that Congressmen have never seriously thought over the question of 
finding a non-violent way of quelling riots. Tlieir non-violence 
was restricted to the sole purpose td" oflering civil resistance to the 
authorities. In my opinion the non-violence that goes so far and no 
fiuther scarcely deserves the name ‘ahimsa’. You may, if you like, 

* The Gqiarad adds here: "It certainly has its uses fix’ the devowts.” 
*The Gtgarali has here: "Only nan-violent behaviour towards other 
bdags will hdp us to overcome these six enenaes.'* 
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rail it unarmed reristance. So far as it » a device for embarrasring 
the Government it b a s|>ecies of himsa. To quell riots non>violently, 
there must be true ahinua in one’s heart, an ahimsa that takes even 
the erring hooligan in its warm embrace. Such an attitude has to 
be cultivated. It can only come as a prolonged and patient effort 
which must be made during peaceful times. The would>be members 
of a peace brigade should come into close touch and cultivate 
acquaintance with the soolled goonda element in hb vicinity. He 
should know all and be known to all and win the hearts of all 
by hb living and selfless service. No section should be rqpurded 
as too contemptible or mean to mix with. Gmmdas do not drop 
from the sky, nor do they spring from the earth like evil spirits. 
They are the product of social disorganization, and society b there* 
fore responsible for their existence. In other words, they should be 
looked upon as a symptom of corruption in our body politic. To 
remove the disease we must first discover the underlying came. 
To find the remedy will then be a comparatively easy task. So 
far we have not even attempted a proper beginning. But it b 
never too late to mend. It b enough that we are at last 
alive to the necessity of it. We have now to follow it up with 
prompt action. Let everyone who b interested make a prompt begin* 
ning in his own neighlwurhood. The difficulty mentioned by my 
correspondent will automatically resolve itself if wc proceed with 
our effort in the right spirit. 

How TO UN1VERSAt.IZE KhADI? 

A correspondent* writes: 

1. The spinning propaganda is going on in every part of India; 
but I wish the A.I.S.A. would simultaneously open khadi production 
centres where people could send or take their ytun, without much ex- 
pense, for weaving, and where they could sell their yam if they wished. 

2. The A.I.S..\. should allow every spinner to have his or her 
yam woven locally and also to sell it locally. 

3. Khadi Mtandars in big towns aitd cities mean heavy overhead 
charges due to house-rent, electric lighting, management, and other office 
expenses, and that makes khadi too dear. It ought to be poinble Ibr 
people to purchase cheap khadi in villages or taluka centres. 

All tlie three suggestions are good. But the great difficulty in 
carrying than out b that we have not enough workers. There b no 
dqubt that all the yarn should be woven vffiere it b qmn, and diat 
the khadi should be dbposed of there and then. Therein lia the 

* The Qvj/KnA v er si o n has “from Pabboi”. 
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b(6BUty ofkhadi. The rconomics of khadi are to a jicreat extent con- 
trary to those of mill cloth. Cloth manufarturrd in Manchester is 
ifieant for use not in Manchester or Enitland or Kurope, but to be 
toqKMfted to Asia or Airica for the use of the p«»pie there. On the 
contraiy khadi b meant to be made for the millions by the millions 
living in villages. Mills use cotton imported from all parts of tlie 
world. Cotton for khadi should be produced where it Is turned into 
khadi. We have not yet attained the Ideal of the science of khadi, 
and to that extent the foundation of khadi must be regarded as weak. 
There was no science of khadi when we began to use khatli. It has 
CN'olved vdth the progress of khadi, and even now it w far from 
being perfect. But ever-watchful khadi servants are constantly think- 
ing aixtut it and going on perfecting it in the light of extwrience. 
I am afraid it will be some time before we can reach the ideal pic- 
tured by the correspondent. The A. 1. S. A. is not slack in its elfort, 
but it is faced with difRculties at every step. The main thing needed 
for the universalization of khadi is the co-operation of the [X!t>ple. 
Machine manufacture can lx; planned in an oHice and can lie 
carried out according to plan. Where people have to lx; converted 
to an idea it does take time. We have therefore, for the time lx;ing, 
to put up with khadi bhandars in towns and cities. Most of these 
are self-supporting. But for them there would not be the demand 
for khadi that there is today. While, therefore, we sliotdd make 
every attempt to reach the ideal, we cannot jump to it at one lx>und.' 

Sbvaoram, Scptcmlx;r 9, 1910 
Hariianf 15-9-1940 

503. QPESTION BOX^ 

Students and Satyagraiia 

1^. Why do you object to student* participating in the satyagraba cam- 
paign, if it is laundied? And why must they leave school or college for 
good, in case tltey are permitted? Surely students in Ktigland are not 
silently looking on when theii country is entpMpxl in a war. 

A. To withdraw students from schools and colleges is to encou- 
rage them in a programme of non-co-operation. 

1 The Gryarati verskm has: “and as long as we do not reach the tdeal 
wo not underestimate the esdsUng arrangement.'* 

>TIie Otdwati original of this appeared in HtrijmimthH, 1^-9-1940. 
This Enghih b rqxod u ced from 
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It is not mi our programme today. If I were in charge 
of the satyagraha campaign, I should ncitho' invite nor encourage 
the students to leave their schoc^ and colleges. We have seen by 
experience that the students have not yet got over their paaoon for 
Gwemment schools and colleges. That these institutions have lost 
their glamour u a gain, but I do not set much store by it. And if 
the insUtutions.are to continue, withdrawal of students for satyagraha 
will do them no good and will be of little help to the cause. Such 
withdrawal will not be non-violent I have said that those who 
intend to join the campaign should leave their sphoob or colleges for 
good and resolve to devote themselves to the nation’s ser\'ice even 
after the struggle b over. There is no comparison between the stu- 
dents here and those in England, 'lliere the whole nation b in- 
volved in the war. The institutions have been closed down by the 
managers. Here, on the contrary, students leaving their schools and 
colleges would do so in spite of the heads of those institutions. 

Are Not Ai.l Fasts Violent? 

<1. Are not all fasts violent? Do I not coerce a frtencl when I try to 
prevent him, by means of my fast, from doing a wrong act? 

A. Fasts undertaken according to the rules governing them 
are truly non-violent. There b no room there for coercion. If a 
friend of mine is going astray, and if I impose suffering on myself 
by fasting in order to awaken hb better instincts, it can be only 
out of love. If the friend for whom I fast has no love in him, he 
will not respond. If he has it and responds, it is all to the good. 
This is how I would analyse his act: He valued his love for me 
more than his bad ways. There is a possible risk, I admit, namely 
that as soon as the effect of the fast is over he would be tempted to 
go back to hb old ways. But then I can fast again. Ultimately the 
increasing influence of my love will either convert the friend to the 
extent of weaning him completely from hb evil ways, or repeated 
fiuts may lose their novelty, blunt hb mind, and make it imper- 
vious to my fasting. It b my conviction that a fast undertaken 
out of genuine love cannot have such an untoward result. But 
because such a result b not impossible we cannot afford to dis- 
regard thb pure instrument of moral reform. The risk, however, 
makes it clear dtat he who fasts should be properly qualified, 
and that it diould not be lightly undertaken. 

Pbnanoe 

q. Is aet dw raalisatioa of one error and the resolve never to repeat 
it a penance in itsdf? Is any furtter penance n eee war y? 
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A. Real i zatio n of an error, which amounts to a fixed resolve 
hev^ to repeat it, is enough penance. One casts away one’s evil 
habits as a snake casts off its skin, and thus purifies oneself. Such 
self'purification is itself complete penance. But he who gets into 
the habit of committing errors cannot easily sited it. For all such 
l^nance in its accqited sense, if undertaken with discrimination, is 
likely to be a great help. 

SxvAORAM, September 10, 1940 
Harijan, 15-9-1940 

504. LETTER TO SHAKRiBEHN C. SHAH 

Septmber 10% t940 

CHI. SHAKRIBEHN, 

Why do you feel worried? Happiness and misery, health and 
disease, youth and old age are always with the body. Who knoMm 
which is the fruit of sin and which of gotxl deeds? 'Fhere is nothing 
wrong in your staying on there. Gome here whenever you wUh. 
You may start as soon as you get this letter so Uiat you may 
be free from worry. You have to bring Sharda with you. Every- 
thing will be all right. 

Bbubigt Jnm 
Bapu 

From a pliotmtat of the Gujarati: S.G. 31 

505. MOT Qf JITE J4EW* 

Apropos of my suggestion that a successful non-violeut defence 
against aggression from without is not so fantastic as is supposed, a 
correspondent sends me the following extract from a writing in 
Visvabk/uati of 1927; 

Of course, «ve nuHt not think that kitling one another it the 
only form of war. Man it pfe.eniinently a moral tinna. Hit war 
should be shifted to the moral plane and hit weapons should 
be moral weapons. Ihe Hhidu inbabitanu of Bali, while giving up 
lives before tlte invaders, fought with their moral weapons agauMt 
physical posver. A day will come when men's history will admit ihm 
victory. It was a war. Nevertheless it was in harmony witli peace, and 
theiefiire glorious. 

Skvaonaii, September 11, 1940 
Hmjan% 15-9-1940 
1 This teas published under "Notes”, 



506. ECONOMIC RViy IN SINDH 

The following printed letter has been circulated by Shri Tara- 
chand D. Gajra and Shri C. T. Valecha: 

We tnut you received our previous communicadony *K note on the 
present state of lawlessness in Sindh*. Herewith follows another one, 
'Economic ruin due to the lawlessness in Sindh*. It is a sad story of 
silent misery that has befallen those who are migrating without any 

financial aid from the public or the authorities. Elsewhere such a tiling 

would evoke wide international public sup|>ort and s>mipatliy. We hope 
your interest in our province w^ill grow. 

I take the following from the statement referred to in the letter: 

Great havoc has been wrought in the economic life of the pro\incc 
by the present lawlessness in Sindh. 'Fhc village life is almost at the 
brink of total ruin. The peasantry, whose only property and means of 
sustenance are the bulls and the milch cattle, find dirmselves without 
both on account of depredations by thieves, as tliefts of cattle have 

risen to abnormal proportions. The lot of the cultivators lias come to 

this that he (msscs the day of toil followed by a night of vigil. 

The Hindus in the villages do not feel themselves strong enough 
to face thieves and dacoits. Hence they have taken to migrating 
from smaller villages to bigger villages, and those who are in bigger 
villages are leaving for urban arras. 

With a view to liaving some idea of this migratory movement, 
herein bdow are given figures about one of Uie sixty-one tahsils in 
Sttidh, namely, Hyderatiad taluka. These hsLvr been collected by 
Prof. Ghanshyam, (Congress —Hyderabad Rural Constituency). 

From se\Tral villj^^es almost all Hindu families have left, and from 
most of the remaining ones nearly hRy per cent of the Hindus have 
migrated. 

Then follow the figures about the migration from 42 villages in 
the single tahsil of Hyderabad. (X these all the Hindu families in 
1 7 villaget have migrated. Of the rest some villages had only one 
family left. More than 50 per cent of the families had left all the 
other villages. 

The framers of the statement thus comment on the figures: 

To fully grasp the significance of the above figures it should be 
borne in mind that Hyderabad tahsil is in one of die best dtuated 
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parti of the province. It ii immeduudy round the district hend<|uartasy 
while the Hyderabad diauict itndf it the central diitrkt of the pro> 
vinoe— both the eaitem deacrt boundary and the hilly western border 
of the provinoe lying <ar away. Even the Suldtur district, which wiu 
nested the recent abo m i n able atrocities, it far distant from Hyderabad. 
If that is the state of aflairs in the safest part of the province, the 
extent of migration from viUagei in the tahsib in other districts 
as Dadu, Jacobabad, Larkana and Sukkur can easily be itnagtaed. 

I need not reproduce die other paragraphs of tlie statement. 
The whole of it is a digniiied and dispassionate narrative of the calaRl> 
ity that has overtaken the Hindtu. The narrative shows that it 
has begun to alTect the Muslims aisir>. Ihe Hindus oi' Sindh arc 
enterprising. They supply the felt wants of the Muslim agriculturists. 
The two are closely intertwined. Ck>tninunalisin of die virulent 
type is a recent growth. I'lic lawlessness is a monster with many 
faces. It hurts ail in the end including those who arc primarily 
responsible for it. 

The writers of the covering letter arc right in saying that die 
Sindh calamity is an alMiidia concern. It is as much die duty of 
the Congress as of the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha 
to deal with the situation in the right spirit. The Govenuneiit of 
Sindh will be judged by the manner in which they handle the situa* 
tion. Nor can the Central Government look on iiidiilerently while 
a province of India, which is watered by die mighty Indus and 
which contains the remains of our proud and ancient past, is being 
devastated by lawic.ssness which, if not checked in time, may travel 
beyond the imaginary boundary of Sindh. For what happens in 
India, whcdier good or bad, iu one part, must ultimately affect the 
whole of India. 

On the Train ro Bombay, September 11, 1!H0 
Harijan, 15-9-1940 



50;. LETTER TO AKBAR HTDARI 


[Bcfiire S^knAtr 12» 

In the coum of • letter writlea to Sir Akfaar Hyderi, Gendhyi aye 
that Mtyegnha hat been tuqiencled by tte State Con g re w under hie advice. 
However, be thinlu that the time is come fiir some action to be taken and 
be hat picked up only four tatyagcahit^ out of a Igog list to offer satya* 
graha at Aurangabad ttnnorraw. After they are arrested, none cbe will offkr 
wtyagtaha, but if they are rdkaned, they wiD again offer tatyagraha. 

Those ftwr satyagrahis left Waidha last night fsr Aisangabad. 

Tin HinAu, 12-9-1940 


1 The news item in the source it dated September 12. 

2 These were Achyutbrao Oethpande, Motiial Manthiri, Dewam Naqii 
Chohan and Iffialal Kotcdia. 
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SATTAGRAHA PLEDGE^ 

To TUB Satyaokaha/Conorcoi Goimmu 

I desire to enroll myself as an active satyagrabt. 

I soleimily declare that» 

(1) So long as 1 remain an active satyagrtdii 1 shall remain non*\io» 
lent in word and deed and shall cariirsii)* rndeavout lo be rmn-violeiif in 
intait, since 1 believe that as India is cite uimuitcrd today, non«violenee alone 
can bclp and result in tlic attainment of /turna swaraj and consolidation of 
unity among all tlie races and communities of India whether Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Parsif Christian or Jew. 

(2) 1 believe and shall oideavour ahvav's to firomote ludi unity. 

(3) 1 believe in the justice and nccesstty of remo\ifig tlie r\'il of un* 
touenability and shall on all possible uccatiora seek pericinal cotitari with, 
and endeavour to render service to tiic submerget! classes. 

(4) I believe in swadeshi as essential for Inclta*! economic, political 
and moral salvation and sliall use luuid*spuii and liand- woven khaddar to the 
exclusion of every otlicr clotli. 1 shall so far as |>ussible use Ute produce of 
hand and village industries. 

(5) I shall spin regularly. 

(6) I shall carry out the instaictions of my superior ofTioert and 
all rules and regulations not iriconst stern with the spirit of this pledge |ire»> 
aibed by any superior Congress organixation or the Working Committee or 
any other agency* established by the Congress. 

(7) I am prepared to tuffar imfirisofunent or even death fiir the 
sake of the cause and my country without resentment. 

(8) In the event of my imprisonment I shall not claim from the 
Congress any siqiport for myadf, my family and dependants. 

npwi 

Ftdl iMune 

AUnm 



Non. Nobody who b not «bm<e die a(e oT 18 my lake Ihi, pledife. 

Tkt Ukm Ammat RtguHir, 1940, Vel. 1, p. 240 

Pi* 11.77. 
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DEENABA/fDhU MEMORIAL^ 


Innumermble people all 0 ¥«r the %vorkl| who have been phmged into 
•orrow by the reeeot death of Charkn Freer Andrewi, must have been 
feeUngy in their grief, that it bdioves hia friends to carry on the work of ter- 
vice and reconciliation in which he laboured so gi^Uy. We would not 
willingly let die the memory of his life; we seek a way to perpetuate, in 
pennanent and visible form, the spirit of that life. Andrews’s permanent Indian 
home, the place srith which for over a quarter of a century he affectionate- 
ly identified himself, was Saniiniketan in the Birbhum District of Bengal. 
'Iliis Ashram was originally founded by the late Maharshi Pebendranath 
Tagore and supported by* the ancestral funds. Under the leadership of his 
son, the Poet Rabindranath Tagore, the educational institutions at Santini- 
ketan, sritlr the centre of rural roconslruction close by at Sriniketan, have 
far outgrown die first conception, and become a world-famous centre of 
international culture. I'o the welfare of these institutions, with their vision 
of universal brodierhood and their service of international understanding and 
peace, Andrews, die Poers closest friend, ga\T his whole-hearted devotion. 
No private resources could be adequate for the support of ludi a centre of 
study and reaeardi, and many of *the financial and other contributions 
which have been made to it from East and W'est alike have been Ofwed to 
Andrews's perseverance, hard work, and faith in iu future. No more htting 
place can be conceived for a memorial to him, nor one which he himself 
would liave loved better, as we who came into the closest contact %rith him 
know. 

It is true that no memorial in stone and mortar can fully perpetuate 
Andrews’s mcmoiy. 'iliat can best be done by promoting true and lasting 
peace between India and Great Britain as independent nations and, through 
their joint effort, universal peace. But this work of recondliation must find 
concrete form in some centre from v^ilch his influence can radiate. Tberc 
could be no better memorial to him than that the place where he fimnd 
his spiritual home and greatest human inspiraikn should be so endowed as 
to enable it to fulfil his high hopes for it unhampered by the cooslant finan- 
cial anxiety with which it is now burdened. In his name and that of the 
Poet whose vision he so entirety shared, we appeal far this cndowmcnl to be 
fmeroosty givem 

> Vkk pp* 163^ and 419^. 
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; There »re two prtjecied develo|»ieiiti of the worh of Seiitliiilw^ 
SrioihetM whidi Gharksi Andrews huntdf qiecUlly leafed to see* The 
generous response of the public lo our oppenl for m memoriol fund will on* 
•ble Ifaens both to be corned out in odditkn to ensuriiif the pennoaeoee of 
Ihe present rttoMiiheri work. Thcf ore os Ibllows; 

Andrews wos most opproprtotdy coiled *Deeaoboodhu\ the Mend of 
the poer» ood the poor of the Birbhum district knew hit friendship* The 
narml centre ot Srinikcton hos o good doctor ond dispeiisoiy but no hospiiot 
or operoting theotre. Wc propose to build o smotl but properly equipped 
hospitol to serve the vlUoges round us, ood to dig eoch yeor *Deenobondhu 
wells* in the neediest oreos. The Birbhuin district is not served by the large 
rivers of Bcngol» ood lock of odcquotc wotcr su|iply is the moin couse of its 
grinding poverty. 

It wos true insight which coused on Indioii friettd to interpret the 
initioh C. F. A. os tneoning **Christ*t Foithful Apostle**. CShrist wos the 
centre of his life. Devotion to Him %ros his outstoading chorscterblic ond 
the source of his inspirotiou ond strength. During the lost months ot Sonti* 
niketon he often expressed the hope that in lids plooe, where the civili* 
totions of the world con shore wiUi eoch otlier the bosei of their slrengthf 
there nii|^t be estoblished o Holl of Christioti cutiure whidr could do for 
lndio*s thought through contoct with the Western world* whoC the 'Chtsenn* 
Bhowon* is expected to do for our relotiousldp with Chino . The cenirol 
purpose of the HoU would be the study of the teoching ond choroder of 
Christ ond its oppUcotion to the solution of tntemotioiiol problems. It 
would seek to ottroct scholars ond students* espedotly of the East* to the task 
of interpreting in their own modes of thought the spirit and mind of Christ* 
We envisage a modest building* sufTictently endowed to enable us to offer such 
adiolars and atudenu a home at a niitdmum cost* with simple living mt> 
oosnmodatioa* meeting ball* and the library vrhose nucleus Charles Andrews 
had already begun to assemble. He himself made Saot i ni ke ta n his head* 
quarters during a life of practical Christian service which reached out frees 
here to the ends of the earth* We hope that such a Hall would enable 
others to the same kind of service to eqioy the tame kind cf 

The full carrying out of this prqgromine will requtfe o fund ^ ot laosi 
Us. 5*00*000 l£4Ofl00). We ask Andrews^s friends and adanrers all over 
the w^ to give Bberol support to a scheme whfoh tritt make poadbie* fri 
his nanm* the prmefvoiion and enrichment of this work neafeel to his owe 

ood Srinikeiais aie in the ehn^ of’ Dr. lUhinifananiii 
Tiq rff *r Founder^PMkknt* Sir Niboiao Sarkar* Shri Hireadionnlb Datta» 
Shei L. XL. Blnddfstt Dr. D. hf. Bose* Ticasimr^ and Sni lUMndronodi 
Tagen* Gcneml Seoreiary* as irusiecs. The innt deed w niislM M 
7240 
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iQdfty k valuBd «t iU. 1,700^. It* anmnl CTpeoditiirei* about Rs. SS0,000. 

Awl Kalam Asad 
S. K Dmta 
M. K. Gandw 
M a M. Malaviva 
Sasojini Naiw 
Jawahaslal Nstno 
V* S. SAimvAAA SAtmi 
Fon Wnroorr (Btsiiop) 

Harijam, 1*6-1940 


APPENmx m 

RAJAGOPALACHARI^S RESOLUTION FOR WOLOCING COMMITTEE 
MEETING. DELHU 


Jufy S, 1940 

The Working Qommittee is of c^inion that the prqxitals communicated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in his conversation vdth Mahatma Gandhi do 
not meet die requirements of ilie present situation in any satisfactory manner. 

According to these proposals the claim of the Congress that the status 
of India should be declared by Briuin to be one of complete independence 
remains unsatisfied. Any dcclaiation tliat India shall be in the same position 
as the self-governing countries in the British Commonwealth does not meet the 
case of India. Nor has it any real meaning in the present sute of world 
aflairs. 

Apart from tliis and what is e\'en more important in rdadon to the 
immediate activities in regard to Defence efforts, — the Working Committee 
is emphatically of the opinion tliat the Congress cannot withdraw its non- 
co-cq)eration unless the entire held of central government including defence 
is immediatdy placed in charge of a national government, whidi, though 
formed M hot and as a transitory mcasuie, should be so constituted as to 
the coufidcncc of all the elected dements of the Central Legidature 
and of the Responsible Governments in the provinces. Unless such a central 
national government is immediatdy formed, any efforts in the directioii of the 
defence of India will not only be contrary to the fundamental principles of 
jttstfee and democratic government, but wiU also prove utterly futile. 

^ardha Office, Satyagiaha file, 194(M1. Courtesy: Ndini Memorial 
Museum and Library 

^ m p. 402. 
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RESOWTtOM PASSED AT CXiM^RESS WORKMC COMMiTTEE 
MEET!MC AT DELM^ 

PourtCAL SrruAitovi 

Jii{r T, IHO 

The Workiag Committee have noted the seriout happetungi which 
have called forth freth appeals to bring about a sotufion of the deadioclt 
in the Indian political situation; and in view of the drsirabtliiy of clarifying 
the Congress position they ha\'e earnestly e)camined the whole situatioo once 
again in the light of the latest developitirnts in world allairs. 

The Working Oomniittre are mote than e\‘er conviiirrd tltaf the ac» 
knowledgment by Great Britain of die complete ttiilr|tendence of India. Is 
the only solution of die problems facing both Imiia and Britain and are. these* 
fore, of opinion that such an unequivocal ilftlaraiion shcnild be immediately 
made and diat as an immediate step in giving effret lo it, a iieovtsional 
Nadonal Government should lie constiuiteti at the Outre, whicli, though 
formed as a tramitory* measure, should be such as to command the confi* 
dcnce of all the elected elements in the Central Ogislature and secure the 
closest co-operation of the ResfKinsible Goveiiuneiits in the provinces. 

The Working Committee are of ojitiiioii dial unless the aforesaid deda- 
radon is made, and a National Government accordingly formed at the 
the Centre without delay, all eflorts at organizing the material and moral re» 
souites of the country for Defence catniot in any sense be voluntary or 
as from a free country, and will therefore be ineflecdve. llie Working 
Cammittee declare that if these measures are adopted, it wilt enatile the Con* 
grass to throw in iu full weight in the efforu for the eficedve organiaadoci 
of the Defence of the country. 

Tkf hdUm Amwai R^gim, 1940, Vol. II. pp. IJM 
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BXTMJCTS FaOM SUffiVASA SASTXrS LETTSifi 

jwfy itf, tm 

... When you aik Britain to admit that India is iree er dedaK that 
India shall be free fram a eertain date, you ask for the impossiUe. South 
Africa and Eire have not asked for it. The right to secede at will is equi> 
vahnt to independenc e . This rig^t has been c^iealy daimed by both Domi* 
nions and no one in authority has raised a voice of protest from die Brithh 
side. No one will venture to do so. It is a very different thing to 
a resolution or Act of Parliament dedaring or granting in cqiccBS terms the 
ri|^ of secession. Why shall we not be realists for once and rest content 
with Domioion Status, of which we now know the implicit as wdl as 
the oqplidt significance? You recently said that Dominion Status will go 
after the war or change beyond recognitioo. Let it. We ■hall be no worse 
than the other Do m i n io n s . . . The Congress and you believed, or allowed 
yourselves to be persuaded, when the war began in earnest, that your 
demand of indep en d e nc e would be conylied vnth. As the war grows more 
grim, you are confirmed in that belief. True, Britain could be squeeied 
today if diings were normal in India. I mean you would obtain your 

desire if Britain could be sure that she would gun more than she tvould 
lose by comidiance. She calculates that she would be worse off in the 
result. Who can gainsay it trith con fi d en c e ? My own opinion>-I am to 
ignocaat it isn’t worth much — is that Muslim displeasure it a greater minus 
than Congress adhesion it a plus. Nidxidy can gauge the precise extent 
of Jinnah’s influence. As a man and as a politician he hat devekyed un- 
erp ec totUy . . . . Neverthekas, Congress it unable to ignore or negleet him; 
how.oan the British Government do to? llie risk it great. . . . 

To sum ly: Indqwndenoe at Britain's hands is out of the questioo. 
I adc!p eriden ce of Britain the fortune of.war may thrust upon us (God forbid 
U). But i nd e p e nden ce we shall neidwr get nor keqi. . . . 

Rqiqii’fe resohitifln in my judgment is foredoomed hy beiag omipled 
widt the iadepcode n c e demand. Gonststency and prestige perhiye reqnice 
it* but noitber of these Is an aB hnportant co n si d e rat ion. 

Let me pataphrme the W.G.G.*s ofier to Britaia. Grant our indepea* 
deao e and k enrneit thereof n a t i on a liie ^ Oeattai Govnmmait We 

>IMp.295. 
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4Ni abaorfoB nen-vkleBee aod haratii aO ladb^ lanwcci la yaur tfti. 
II |i die dear duty owe of the stnogeet aad the BM»t p atri oti c partly .to 
g*N|> at evtay opportuaitr aoquirinit power aad aiiag it far the praiee* 
tioa of the people, aubordinatiiig and poMpoBtnK far the aieaient bB adier 
ooadderadoni, indudiog indepeodoice. Imiead, podtiea, Matad 

faricAy, ii: ^oagren can’t do its Ixst dO India is indepeadcat or dedarad 
so. Because you doo’t enaUe ui to do our best, we won't do even what wo 
can, though far our own people's prinary needs." 

Suppose, now, on die cootraiy, the W.G.C. diieeied die nun who 
were Minisien in the Provinces to resume office and odicr mnanirto aecai 
sary far the protecdoa of the people. Will it not munediaiely t e s iore the 
oonfidenee of die public and dispd die fear of anarchy which is now wide* 
qiread and may soon demoralise the inhabitanto of the v illa ge s f Pewor 
carries a respontiliiliiy; Congressmen may not say now to the haraamd dd- 
sens: “You must suiTer till the Britisher yields." Will you not shake olT 
your prepossessions and obsessions and order the provfaieial parHamen* 
tarians back to their potto of duty? Tell diem that peaoefal e ads te n ce ia 
prior to independence, and that Britishers and Muslims may be diipoiad of 
fader. . .. 

Srinivasa Sastri Papers. File No. G>l. Courtesy: Nebru Memorial Museum 
and library 


AmNODE VI 

LETTER FROM JAWAHARLAL JfBHRtA 


Amiut to, fMd 

Stv DBAS BAPO, 

I have just received your letter of the Slh. About Hyderabad, I can 
mai,^ no suggestion. So much depends on the strengdi of the people and 
thdr organisation. I dunk, however, that it is far belter far them w 
ooaoentrate on the rural areas where the c h a n ces of cea wnm al chabea are 
probably less. I do not see how they can remain pasdve under the dimaa* 
Yet it may be perhaps better not to pcedphatt a big arfiia ha- 
mediately in view of the rapid devdoptnento of the poBtieal r i ta adon fai 
a, n whole. When this att-lndia atuation advances ftvdiar, Hydmabad 
people nu^t be in a better posi t ion m assert their tight, 

la a 1 am not sorry at the dev dopmentt ia Hyderabad. Tha ha* 
that Bahadur Yar Khaa aad cdben hare tekaa up wtil 


tP!fa p, «23. 
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reset on tfaem. It tnsy of cottne Iced to s greet deel of trouble sed fal^d* 
ibed* In my event tbe Stele CSongrm pcscqpie should make h per^mly 
deer the! they cannot reduce by m iota their demand for re^Mnsible gov 
enunent* 

1 understand the Working Committee is likely to meet in Wardhn in 
eight or nine days* dme. 1 hope to meet you then. 

About tbe exactions for war funds, I have written to the secretary of 
the U.P.P.G.G. to send you some particulan. Some have been published 
in the Press md are clear enough. Some others, though equally clear, might 
be explained differently. For instance an usual case is for a person to be 
approached for a donation. He refuses or offers a smaller sum thm what 
is demanded. Immediately or a day or two after, he is arrested on the 
charge of preventing others from subscribing to the war funds, and thereby 
coming in the way of %var eflbrts. 

1 have just had a case like this from Allahabad district. A poor village 
shopkeeper was asked to give Rs. 15 or Rs. 20. He said the most he could 
possibly give was Rs. 5. He was cursed and sworn at and immediately 
a notice was given to him to appear to show cause why he should not be 
proceeded against under the Defence of India rules. His case is up today 
in a court here. Usually this kind of tiling is not done %vith full-fledged 
Congressmen who are expected to refuse anyhow. Another case which has 
come to me today is from Kasganj in Eiah district. A Naib Tahsildar went 
to the shop of a Congressman on 2nd of August and demanded money for 
the war funds, Ihis was refused and tlie man stated that as a Congress* 
man he could not do so. Thereupon the Naib Tahsildar threatened to take 
action and had the name of the person noted down. On the next day this 
man, who is the nephew of a well-known Congressman in the district, was 
suddenly aneticd for non-payment of a punitive police tax. He was put in 
the lock-up and for 30 hours he was not given any food or facilities for 
bathing, etc. 'Flus arrest was completely illegal as punitive tax can only be 
recovered by attachment of property and the person concerned, whose 
name is Omprakash, has considerable movable and immovable property. 
The amount of Punitive Tax concerned was only Rs. 6 which could easily 
have been realised by attachment. Omprakash^s uncle, Manpal Gupta, there- 
upon created a lot of fuss and ultimately Omprakash was discharged. That 
is how the matter stands now. 

Another interesting case is that of Thakur Surendra Bahadur Stnflh* 
Tahiqadar of Simri in Rae Bareli district. He is a Congress M.L.A. His 
father, the Taluqadar, recently died and thereupon, at his own request, 
his tahiqa was taken under the Court of Wards. The Deputy Commissioner 
tnftSfmed him that he should contribute Rs. 1,500 to the War Fund. He 
refused to do so as a Congressman. He was then told that he held his 
tahiqa on conditions of loyalty and good service and the Court of Wards had 
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41 perfect r^ilit to give the dctiaitoii out of tlir nrvtnuct of tho ftlnffpi- 
Thcreupoo he tent a rostered notice u> the Dt^ty ChHimiitcioiier proiecl* 
ins feii Mt this imposition and saying that it was wholly ilkgal. MBs caaa 
was that it might or might not be open to the Cjovemmcnt to oonltealt 
his ta hi qa fbr want of loyalty to them. But it was certainly not open to 
diem to give a donatiem on his belialf and against his mil* In spile of diii 
the Deputy Commissioner has already or it going to pay this sum to the 
war fund and Surendra Bahadur Singh t* thinking of bringiiig a dedaraiory 
suit in a court of law» 

1 am getting complainu from various distriett of pressure being hrouf^ 
on kitant to pay eight annas a rupee or more per plough. It ts obvious 
that the>‘ do not want to pay but are compelled to do so. 

Petty Government servants and minor olhctaU dare not say no when 
they are asked to contribute. A recent rase wliich came to my notke infer- 
malty but nevertheless correctly was tiuit of a atenoiypist of a Distrki 
Magistrate. He was asked to gi\*e Rs.2(IO. His salary was Ks. 125 a month* 
He pointed out hesitatingly that he had a large family and it was entirely 
be>'Ofid his capacity to pay that sum. He was tliai told lliat in any event 
he and his family would have to surve if the British lost the war. So iMi 
was a kind of insurance iliat he had to (lay. Ultimately it was settled that 
he should pay Rs. 150 to the war fund. A curious thing is that one does 
not hear very much about dunadotis from higlicr oBictals. lltey think if is 
enough for them to serv't ilie cause by giving their very eHiciefit service at 
a high rate of payment. 

'Fhe number of new appointinrnu at high salarim grows from day to 
day* Probably a very large pro|>ortton of Ute fumis that are bding coUecled 
goes towards the payment of these high salaries. Simla, 1 undcrsiatid, is 
crowded with tliis type of officials serving tlie great cause by drawing a 
fancy salary for little or no work, llierc was a recent case of an Etgj^ish cAdal 
who was till recently drawing Rs. 750 a month suddatly being pushed into 
some war wora and is being given Rs. 2,500 a monili. It was suied that he 
had accepted dtis new job at considerable sacriftee to himself. 

IWi 

Mahatma Gandiu 

Gandbi-Mehru Papers, 1^. tknirtesy: Netmi Memonal Museum and 
Library 
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STATEMJENT MADE BT THE VKmROY ON AUGUST S. 1940^ 

India*! anxiety at thit moment of erMca] importance In the world ttrugi^ 
againet tyiannyandagreiiionlooontfitmtemt^^ ftiD to the co mm on cauee and 
to the triumph of our common ideals is manifest* She has already made a 
mighty contribution* She is ansdous to make a greater contribution still* ffis 
Majesty*! OovemmenC are deeply concerned that that unity of national purpose 
In Indb which would enable her to do so should be adiieved at as early a 
moment as possible. They fed that some further statement of their intentions 
may help to pioinote that unity* In that hope they have authorized me to make 
the present statement* 

Last October Hts Msjesty*s Government again made it clear that Dominion 
Status was their objective for India* They added that they were ready to autho- 
rize the expansion of the Governor-General*! Council to Include a certain number 
of representatives of political parties, and they proposed the establidiment of a 
Consultative Coniiniuee. In order to faciUlate harmonious co-operation it was 
obvious chat some measure of agreement in the provinces between the oii^ par- 
ties was a desirable prerequisite to their Joint collaboration at the Centre. Such 
agreement was unfortunately not reached, and in the circumstances no progress 
%ras then possible* 

During the earlier part of this year, I continued my efforts to bring political 
parties together. In these last few weeks I again entered Into conversations with 
prominent political personages in British India and the Chancellor* of the CBiam- 
her of Princes, the results of which have been reported to Hts Miyesty*s Govern- 
ment* His Majesty's Government have seen also the resolutions passed by tiie 
Congress Working Committee, the Muslim League and the Hindu Mahasabha* 

It ii clear that the earlier differences which had prevented the achievement 
of national unity remain unbridged. Deeply as His Mgiesty's Government re gr et 
this, they do not feel tnat they should any longer, because of these difierenoes, 
postpone the expansion the Governor-General's Council, and the estahUshment 
of a body which will more dosdy associate Indian public oftinion with the conduct 
of the war by the Gentral Government* Tliey have authorized me aooovdingly 
to invite a certain number of representative Indians to join my Executive CSoon- 
dl* Theynaveauthorisedmefurtherloestablisha War Advisory Goundl, which 
would meet at regular intervals, and which would contain rqsrcsentatives of tiie 
Indian Stales, and of other interesii in the national life of India as a whole. 

' nir i>p. S70-1 mad pfi. 40740, 
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of IImi bodto 

^ll^lhave^MtiiM»ticmed,fiid^ dkmr hxmew thAt there i« ittiB in certefai 
tioenefffdoiibtesto Bieiatentionter Hit Mj[^}crty*i Geve m m en t for the eonililii* 
ttoaol ifatitie of India* Md that thm^u too, ar to nrhether thepotMon of 
aiaoritiet whether politkal or reH^ous, tt luffidrntly talcipiaided in rdatfam 
to any oonadtutional change by the aMurance already given* There are two 
main points that have emerged. On thote two points His Mi^csty*t Govern* 
tnent now desire me to make their posidon dear* 

The (tfst isas to the penttian of minontiei in relation to any future roostito* 
tional scheme. It has already been made dear that my dedaraikHi of last Octo* 
ber does not exclude examination of any part either of the Act of I9^M or td* the 
policy and plans on which it is based. His Majesty's Cox^emment's conoem that 
full weight should be given to Uie vtewi of the minorities in any revision has 
also been brought out. That remains the position of His Miyesty^t GovemmenI* 
If goes without saying Uiat they could not contemplate the transfer of thdr pre* 
sent responsibilities for the peace and xrdfare of India to any system of Govern* 
ment whose authority is directly denied by Urge and powerful dements in India's 
national life. Nor could they be parties to the eoerdon of such dements into 
submission to such a government. 

The second point of general interest is the machinery for building within 
the British Commonwealth ofNations a new constitutional scheme when the time 
comes. There has been very strong insistence that the framing of Uiat tcheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of Indians themselves, and should originate 
from Indian concepdoot of the social, economic and political structurr of Indian 
life. His Misty’s Government are in sympathy %vtth that desire, aiui wish to see 
it given the fullest practical expression sul^t to the due fulfilment of the obKga* 
dons which Great Britain's long connecdoo with India has Imposed upon her and 
for which His Majesty's Government cannot divest themsdves of re sponsi bi l ity. 
It is dear that a moment when the Commonwealth is csngmged in a struggle for 
existence is not one in which (undamenud consdtudonal issues can be dectrivdy 
resolved. But His Majesty's Government authorize me to declare that they will 
most readily assent to the setting up after the conclusion of the war with the 
least possible deUy of a body represenudve of the prindpal ekmenu In Indla'i 
Hfe in order to devise the framework of the new consdtudoo and they 
will lend every aid in thdr power to hasten dedstotis on all relevant maisert 
to die utmost degree. Meanwhile they trill welcome and promote in any way 
pcNsible every sincere and practical step that may be taken by representative 
dmudvet to reach a basts of friendly agreement^ firstly, on die fruin 
iridih the poit*war repremtadve body should take* and die medKids by 
which it should arrive at its condutkins god secondly, upon die prindpks 
and ontKnes of&e conwittitioo itselfr They mast however diat Ibr the period of 
die wm (widi the Central Govenmwnt reconsdemed and stiengdkiiwi in the 
Imvedcscffihedaadwididmh^ Advimry Ctounc^ all 
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fwrtieit communitici and ioiereMi will eombiiie and oMiperate in malting a liable 
Indian contribution to the victory of tin? world cause which is at stake. Aloreover 
they hope that in this process new bonds of union and understanding will 
onerge and thus pave the way towards the atuinment by India of that free and 
aqual partnership in the British Ckunmonwcalth wluch remains the proclaimed 
and accepted goal of the Imperial Crown and of the British Parliament. 

From a printed copy: Lord Linlithgow Papers. Microfilm No. 109, Part 
n, item No. 137. Courtesy: National Archives of India 

APPENMX Vm 

RESOLUTION PASSED AT CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE 
MEETING AT WARDIIA^ 


August 2L 2940 

The Working Committee have read the sufcment issued by the Viccro)’ 
on the authority of the British CJovcrnment on the Rih of August and the report 
of the speech of the .Secretary of State for India in the House of (Commons ex- 
plaining the Viceroy’s statement. nic>' note with deep regret that the British 
Government have rejected tlie friendly offer and practical suggestion contained 
in the Poona resolution of the A. T. G. G. on 2Rth July framed for a solution of 
tlie deadlock and to enable the Indian National Congress to w^ithdraw its non- 
co-operation and to secure in the present crisis the {>atriotic co-o|)eraiion of all the 
people of India in the governance of India and organization of national defence. 

llic Working Committee have rca«i with deep jKiin and indignation the 
declaration and assumptions contained in the statcnic-nis and speeches made on 
behalf of the British Government which seek to deny India her natural right of 
complete national freedom and reiterate the untenable claim that Britain should 
maintain herself in a doiniiuuit position in India in the discharge of the higher 
functions of the State. Tliesc claims render f:islc and empty even their own pro- 
mise to recognize India at an early date, as a free and equal unit in the British 
Commonwealth. Sucli claims and recent events and developments in the world 
have confirmed the Committee’s conviction that India caiuiot function within 
the orbit of an imperial power and must attain the status of a free and indepen- 
dent nation. This does not prevent close association with other coimtrics within 
a comity of free nations for the peace of the world. 

The Working Committee are of opinion that the assertiem contained in the 
•tatements made on behalf of the British Governntent that they will not pari 
witli power and rcsponsiblity in favour of the elected representatives of the people 
of India, and that therefore the present autocratic and irresponsible syston 
tff government must continue so long at any group of people or the Princes, as 
distinguidied from the people of die States or perhaps even foretipi vetted inteitalf 

^ Vid$ pp. 407AQ, 
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olgcctMitis to any consiitiidon 1‘tanml !>>• die rkxrtiHj of 

4io people of India, is a direct cncourai^etiicni and iiidtcmeiit to civil diaeoid 
and strife, and amounts to a fatal blow to alt willingnesi to compromise and 
adjustment of daims. 

The Committee reitrrt that althoudi the Coincress lias nei*er thought iit termi 
of coercing any minority, much less of asking tl»e British Gmemmeiit to do so, 
Che demand for a settiemetit of the constitution through a Constitutmt Assembly 
of duly elected rcpresetitaitves has been miireisresented as coemon and the issue 
of minorities has been made into an insuperable barrier to India's progrcais* The 
Gongreu has proposed that minority rights iliouki be amidy firotrcted hy agree» 
ment with electetl rrpresrmatiies of the minorities cemremed. ITic Working 
Committee tliereforr cannot but conclude tliat the attitude and assertions ooci^ 
tained in these statements made on brltalf of the British Cm'ernmcsnt confirm 
the prcv^ailing feeling Uiat the British authority has been continually operating 
so to create, maintain and aggravate cliflerctires in India's national life. 

Tlic Working Committee note with astcaiithmnii dimt the demand for 
the comtituiion of a Provisional National (jovmiment comp^nrtl of persons 
commanding tlic confulmcr fif the various elected groups in the present C!entral 
Legislature, forme<l luidrr the 19!^ C!onstitution of India, has been described 
by the Secretary of Stale for In<lta as one that would raise the unsolved 
constitutional issue and prejudge it in favour of the majority and against the 
muiorities. Tlic Working Comituttec arc of opinton that the rejection of this 
proposal unmistakably indicates that diere is no willingriesi cm the }>art of the 
British Government to part with any power and authority even for the immediate 
purpose of securing cooperation in war efforts. The British Government would 
gather together and carry on with such dissentient groups and individuals 
as oppose die wishes of the majority of the people of India and widiout any 
coordination %vith elected legislatures at the Centre or in the Provinces* rather 
chan concede anything that would wwk towards the recognition of the riglits 
of the people of India to rule themselves democratically. 

For these reasons the Working commitice have come to the conduslon that 
the ftatemenis referred to are wliolly opposexi not onJ>' to the firiiiciple trf 
democracy as acclaimed by the British CJoveriunent in the War, but also to the 
best intcrcMs of India, and they cannot be a p«*ty to accepting the propoiMiii 
contained in the sutements, or advising die country to acoepi them. The Work- 
ing Committee consider that these declarations and offers not only fall far short 
of the Congress demand but would be in^pediments to the evolution of a free 
Mid united India. 

The Working Comnuttee call upon the people to condemn the attitude 
adopted by the British Government by moans of public meetings and other* 
wtse» as also through dieir elected repmentatives in the provincsal legfshntires^ 

Tkt bdim Ammd Argufaf, VoL II, pp. l%-7 
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Piuchatn Putraht B^tht Ashmai (Hindi): Ed* D. B. Kalelkar, 
Jamnalal BaJ:y Trust, Wardba, 1953. 

Pyarklal Papers: Documents in possession of Shri Pyarelal, New 
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taining documents relating to Gandhiji. 
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CHRONOWOr 


{ARril J 6— September IJ^ 1940) 

April 16: Sevagiiun. Gandhiji attended G>i^[reai Working 
CoDunittee meeting at Wardha. 

April 17: Attended Congrest Wturkit^ Committee meeting at 
Wardha. Had diKusskm with Jawaharlal Nehru. 

April 20: Had discussion with Maulana Azad. 

April 24: K. M. Munshi caUed on Gandhiji. 

3: Gandhiji attended All*lndia Education Conference. Had 
discussion with R. S. Pandit about Congress Volunteer Corps. 

Aiof 9: In an interview to The Times of India said tliat he would 
“welcome a settlement which ensures peace with honour”. 

Meff 16: Received a delegation of Red Shirts; Jawaharlal Nehru 
was present. 

May 17: Gandhiji had discussion with Jawaharlal Nehru. 

May 18: Wrote Foreword to Maulana Abut Kalam Azad. 

May 24: Took silence for indefinite period from 7.30 ami. 
In an interview to Associated Press refused to comment on 
Amery’s statement in House of Commons. 

June 2: There was a theft of a pen and some letters in Ashram. 

June 3: Announced his intention to last from June 8 if theft 
was not traced. 

June 8: Gave up proposed last over theft incident as all Ashram 
inmates were against it. 

June 17—19: Attended meetings of the Congress Working 
Committee at Wardha. 

20: Sevagram. Maulana Azad called in the morning. 
Gandhyi had discussion with Subhas Chandra Bose. 

June 21: Attended j<mt meeting of Gandhi Seva Sangh and 
jPiarkha San^ at Wardha. 

The Coiqiress WoiMng Committee passed resoluticMi abadvii^ 
Gandhiji fipom responsibility of future programme and ptdidei 
of the Congress. 
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Jiilp 22: Gandhiji addressed a joiut meetii^ of Sevft 

Sangh and Charkha Sangh at Wanlha. 

Was present at the meetii^ of Rashtnddiaslia Seva San^ 
Wardha. 

Had long discussion with Pattabhi Sitaramayyay 
R^agopalachari, Rajettdra Prasad and Jaronalal Bajaj. 

June 27: Left for Delhi en route to Simla accompanied by Jamna* 
lal Bajaj, Mahadev Dcsai, P>'arclal aitd others. 

June 28: Arrived in Delhi. 

Had discussion with Asaf Ali. 

Left for Simla. 

June 29: At Simla. Met tlic Viceroy. 

Left for New Delhi. 

Jwie 30: New Delhi. 

Attended public prayer at Harijan colony. 

July 2: New Delhi. Rsinxl ap(>eai *'io Every Briton’ to fight 
Nazism with *nun*violrnt arms*. 

Jidy 3: .\ttcndcd meeting of the Ckingress Working Committee 
on speci.-il invitation and reixirlcd to the Committee on his 
interview with tlic \'iceroy. 

Jtdy 4 and 5: .Attended meetings of the Congress Woriting Conunittee* 

July 6 : .Attended meeting of the. Congress Working Committee. 
Discussed political situation with Aney. 

July 7: The Congroa Working Gmunittec passed resolution Mating 
tliat Britain should immediately make an unequivocal dedara> 
tion according complete independence to India. 

Gandhiji visited the Charldia Club. 

Left New Delhi for Wardha. 

July 8: Reached Wardha and then proceeded to Sevagnua* 
Declared copyright on translations of all his articles. 

Jufy 10: Had discussion wriith Rajagopalachari. 

Jnfy 13: At Wardha attended the wedding Uma, youngsU 
daughter Jamnalal Bajaj. 

,}ufy 20: Emily Kinnaird called on Gandhgi to persuade him to 
adc^t Christianity. 

JWy 21: Gandhgi had long meeting with Pandit Runxni. Kodanda 
Rao met Gandhiji. 

Je^ 23: Dr. ProfiiUa Chandra Ghcah met GaadmL 
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24: Gindhijii had a k»ig dimiMion with Maalana Asad, 
Riyendra Fiasad and Praiyia CSiandra Ghoih. 

Jufy 30: Rigagopaladiari, Pfdulla Ghaadra Ghosh and Gop- 
nath Baiddtn noet Gandhyt. 

August 1: Gan^ji had a long talk %nth RtyagopUachari. 

diffad 2: MaulaOa Asad met Gandhiji in the morning. 

Ai^ptst 10: Gandhyi had discuiwon with Jamnalal Bsyty about 
Jaipur affairs. 

August 17: Maulana Asad arrived for (hscussions. 

Au^t 18: Gandhiji had long diKussion with Maulana Asad. 
Attended Gongreu Wotking Committee meeting at Wardha. 

As^ust 19: Attended Congress Working Committee meeting at 
Wardha. 

August 20: Attended affernoon session (A Congress Wmking Corn- 
mittee meeting at Wudha. 

Aigust 21: Attended afternoon session of Congress Working 
Cmnmittee meeting at Wardha. 

August 22: Attended afternoon session of Congress Working 
Committee meeting at Wardha. 

August 23: Sardar Patel, Nehru and Maulana Azad met Gandhiji. 

August 24: Gandhiji had discussi o n with Maulana Azad in the 
morning. Later other Congress leaders also came. Attended 
meeting of National Planning Committee at Wardha. 

AuffiA 25: Went to Wardha to have discussion with the Congress 
leaders. 

S^susbsr 5: Attended meeting of Congress Working Cnmmittfn* 
At Wardha. 

Si^tsuiUr 6: Sevagram: Attended wedding of Oakshayani and 
Velayudhan. 

SsgttsuAss 8: Attended the Bullocks fmtivaL 

SspkuAsr 10: Syed Mahmud and Abdul Ghaffar Khan arrived 
fiar talks with Gandhyi. 

SsftsuAsr 11: Gamtttyi had meeting with Abdul Ghafiar 
^ Left for Bombay accompanied by Kasturba, Abdul Ghaffitf 
KJUUI Syod MAhmiyl- 
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356; hit victories in war, 100; 
satyagraha advised agaimi, 383 
HmaanM; its failure, 187-9; mean- 
ing of, 187 

Hoaeb, Sir Samuel. 32, 172 
Hollano; Britain's failure to pro- 
tect, 215; overpowered by Ger- 
many, 360 

Hopetovn, Lord. 323, 375 
Huau; spinning encouraged in 
Bcboids at, 322 

Htwm Coinirnma; for enquiry into 
Puqjab Martial Law atrociitct, 346 
Hvsain, ZaUr, 92 
H«rrcHiN«, 37 

Hvoam, Sir Akbar, 462, accitsm Gan- 
dfaqi of parliahly towards Hindu*, 
148-9; and Hmdu-Mutlim unity, 55 
HvnAM. Lady, 149 
MvoeaAnAD; Maulana Asad's report 
OR. 369 

— State CoMoemt, 149 
Hvoam, 378, 380, 451 


I m E M aati a o o i, 102 
lunaEACv; drive Egdnst, 138 

bascA; her eid to Ohfaia end Spnio, 
29, 30 

iMDSM^; and Anterimni, under- 
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•tan^ag Iwtween, 30S>7; and 
pnwteial dhMoBi, SOS^IO 
Imdum NATMlMt Oo mm— } Abdul 
Ghalbr Kliatt*> migBadaii ftam, 
2S44,277<9:*iid aboKtioo oTub- 
tOM^ability, 40M: and abaBM, 
160, 240^, SSO. SSI, 410. 454^; 
and AU'ladBa Aaiodatidn, 

184; and Mtidi war cflbrt, 30, 
51, 644, 81. 90, 96, 236, 246-7, 
375-7, 395; and dvil cKwbedience, 
20,339-40; and eonununal repreaen- 
tation, 134; and Defence of India 
Act, 61-2; and khadi, 153; and 
maintenance of armed forces in 
swaraj, 363; and Muslim League, 
149, 410; and Muslims, 21; 
and other poKtieal factions, 403; 
and IVinees, 410; and satyagraha 
movement, 419; and satyagrahis, 
352. 394; and seizure of power, 
235; and Viceroy’s statement on 
status of India after war, 4454; 
deputation of, to Wadris, 2S- 
3; Gandhiji’s relations with, 192, 
195, 246, 340; in Princely States, 
452; its demand for swaraj, 6, 
162-3, 220-1; its duty towards 
Sind, 461; its restdutioo on faction- 
alism, 274-5; its resohtlion repu- 
diating the Poona resolution, 
413-4; r e pre se ntative character 
of, 133-4, 168-9; repressive mea- 
sures against, 160, 409, 414 

WomtiNd Co s iMii ' iaa ; and 

ahimsa, 212. 218-9, 349; Delhi 
Resolution of, 364; dilSna with 
GandMji, 1944; dtaeumea aaass 
Q.D., 5; draft reaohiden oL on 
Vicengal pcenotmeanMat, 407wl0; 
itt reaohidan associating with 
Qaadb^ •ppeal to Briteiu, 242; 
Foom resolitdanof, and ocgaaiaafc 


tkm of sdMefenee in 8ind#424| 
Waidha resoluiiatt of, 964 
Jnlns C^Mn, 67. 222 
bmona; State help to Harlans In, 336 
Iimn-iNMiMi; and social wash, 161-2; 

and untonchabiKty, 3064 
Islam; and harmony of r eli g i o n s , 
28; inspired tcHgian, 253-4 
laiAn., Mim, 47, 69; and appomt- 
ment of an outside cmpdcy, 346 
IvBMOAa, Gorur Ramaswami; his 
appointment as member at the 
District Board, Mysore, 117 
IvBNOAa, S. Srinivasa, 366 
Ivca, C. P. Ramaswamy, m aiyaz. 
Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Ivan, Nagesvara; bis enqiary into ill- 
treatment of satyagrahi prisoners 
in Myswe, 464,— boyeott of, 257 


Jadhav, T. S., 128 
Jaoanhath, 55 
jAcnev Rao, 440 

jAivim; people’s movement in, IIS 
Jaju, Shrikrishnadas, 204 
Jaluanwala Baoh, 31 
jAYANTiaHAI, 385 

jAYAvaABASH Naravan, 266; and 
civU disobedience, 33-4; in jail, 52 
Jekibenn, ms Docroa, Jayakunvar M. 
JanAjAm, Purushottam K., 8, 23, 76, 
150, 167, 291, 371, 448 
JaaAjANi, Vithaldas, 8, 14, 86, 446 
Jaws; Nasi atrocities against, 360 
JiNNAH, M. A., 67, 89, 133; and the 
Congress, 131 

Joumm; Lok Fatishad of, banned, 
2-3; Maharaja of, 24 
Jonh. Margaret, 264, 295 
JossB, N. M.; his resignattestfiom die 
Servaads of Intha Society, 3024 
JeoiMn; in village doasocmey, 85940 
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i*uUMs.M.49, 116. m, tSS 
ICaMOJua, CawinJan, 102 
|tAUUU>, D. B., 92, 167, 173, 176, 
J02, 901, 921, 992, 441 
Kauuuk, Sstiiii; lOvitct GMidhiji 
OQ eopyriiftl natten, 162-S 
Kamma, «m |oms, Margaret 
KAMiuiVALai., 145, 411 
Kamtme. Premabehn, 4, 203, 268. 
367; and women’t vring of the 
Gongren, 168 

Kaiji 7, K. N., 51, 83, 113, 120. 333 
KxaAtA CoNoaaa; dnseroiom in, 
102.3 

KmtAv, 431 

Khaoi, 341 ; advertisement of, 107.6; 
and charkha, 451 ; and member, 
■bip of Congress, 340; and 
min.cloth, 457; certUied by A.I. 
S.A., 138; concessions for, in 
Gwalior, 165; Congress urged to 
take up programme of, 153; in 
Durban, 296; in Gujarat, 311; in 
Puiyab, 334; in villages and 
living wage, 4186; Pairikai, by 
A.I.S.A., 4536;pra6tt from, 446.7 ; 
promotion of, and C.D., 81; 
propaganda of, by satyagrahis, 
304; revival of, 378, 379; sale of, 
300, — and Congreu membenhip, 
417; spread of. by A.I.S.A., 458^7; 
uncertibed, nalkmai bags made 
of, 14.5; use of, for company 
oflkials, 15; wearing of, 435 

— BmumAn; their treatment of 
women tpiimcts, 331 

— PnATHITSIAlt, SoDBmni, 344 
KiuanABt; terrorist activities of, 

and mass C.D., 56 
KHMOHATrA, Behran^. 398 
Ksmm, Abdul Gha®sr, 186, 310, 
318, 389; and tribes of Frontier 
Pimvinoe, 232; Ms miBmifMi 


fttmi OoiveM. 1954, 2276 
KnAM. ShaBsat Abmad, 28 
Kham, Sikaadar Hyat, 119;aad Qan. 

greMsn|iporttowaroflMt,96, 160 
KwAtmaatA, 343 
Kuan. B. G.. 387 

Khuoai KmmsATOAas; and aUmsa, 
2774, 373; asked to work Ibr 
lfind«.Muslim unity, 72 
KtMMAiao, Bmily, 297; her eilbrts 
to convert GamUiyi, 299 
Kodamo Rao, 300 
Koslan, 253; ahimsa in, 255 
Kotac, Harjivan, 407 
KorracHA, Htralal, 482/a 
KaiPALANi, J. R.. 6Jk 
Kmwna, Lord; and Atjuna, 375, 377 
KaaHNACitANDaA, 7, 87, 99. 1 18, 12i, 
122,146, 150, 155, 176, 189, 204. 
284,348, 368, 378, 386, 397, 431. 
442 

KanMNAOAS. I8ljii 
KjuHocAamiAat, 116 
KuLEAiim, Gopalrao, 374 
KvuMam, Kcdarnaib, 94 
KvutAam, Natini, 374 
KvMAaAreA, Bharatan; and viUaga 
industries work in Orissa, 112 
KoMARArA, J. C., 154, 327, 343 
Ktmxati. H. N.. 300. 302; and dis. 
sensions in the Siervantsof India 
.Society, 149 


Lauta Komabi, 52, 89, K , 97, 
116, 120 

LAWveas; as satyagr^ds, 78 
Laeraa, Muriel, 282 
LiBBa*y; defence of, by vkienee, 187^ 
and noiMdoteuoe, 1884 
taajmtwiv. Lard, 21, 94y 

100, 147, 202, 96B, 2BI. 232. »9. 
370, 398, 464, 429; 4^; 1^ 
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pranauDcemeat on ladia^ ttetui 
after war, S7IK1, 4454 
IJiBKAcr; adidt, in viOafee, 180-1 
Lema, iUa M a no ha r ; aimted 
tinder D. I. Act, ISO; hii comio- 
tion, 405-6; bis plea forC. D., 105 
fabwd, 175 


MUoan Chamuia; qimiuiif competi- 
tion on, 183 

Maoha Caata; aaniveisary of sign- 
ing of, 182J!i 

AMMAerala. 1^81, 375, 377 
MahmuDp Dr. Syedg 5. 73p 375p 423 
MahtaBi Harekntthiiag 179 
Malaria; tuggeiiions for prevcniioa 
ofp 154 

Malaviva^ MRcUn Mohanp 41/1, 430 
Malxami, N. R.g 121p 122p 264 
Maniar, Kumi, 171 
MantiiirIi Motilalp 4 SI 2 Jn 
Marriage; interH:atte, 179 
Martial Law; biased judgments 
under, 258 

Mashrvwala, Ktshorelal, 68 
Maihruwaia, Manubelin S., 56, 362 
Mashruwala, Naitabhat, 293,294,441 
Afoifiaai, 254 

MmUm Abul KaUtm Aiad; Gandhtji's 
foreword to, 74 
Mavalankar, G.V., 412 
Maynb, Henry, 338 
Meoh, Surendrarai B., 89, 118, 181; 

his association with Gandliijt, 67 
Mbhrtaj, 317, 369 
Mbnta, Annapurna G., 59 
Mrhta, Champa, 269 
Mihta, Magasdal P., 269, 292, 322, 
969, 429 

MniTApMaidula M., 292, 322, 367,429 
Mrhta, Pr. Fraidtvaii, 269, 292 
Mrhta, Ratilal, 269 


Mbhta, UmUR Mo, Sa 
Msyam, F. W., 296 
Mira, (servant girl), 321 
Mnuansiif, 75, 97, 96, 111, 145, 318, 
322, 332, 396, 411, 447; her love 
for Frithvi 371-2 
Mmon Somools; books prescribed 
in, 63^ 

Mmonariss, ChrisURn; and national 
security, 313 . 

Mohaiiubo, Prophet, 28, 253; and 
ahimsa, 225 

Moorb, Arthur; asks for Gandhiji’s 
help in war effort, 114 
Morarjes, ShRiitikumar N., 15, 114, 
447; hit love of khadi, 76 
Mosm, 197, 198 

Mother Tonoue; love of, 451; pro- 
pagation of, 378, 380-1 
Mujber, M., 92 
MtrNSHi, K. M., 9, 257, 284 
MusLiM(t); and ahimsa, 454-5; and 
beef-eating, 13-4; and communal 
trouble at Biswa, 440; and satya- 
grahis, 304; as separate entity, 408; 
demand for Pakistan and sclf- 
drtenninaticin for, 62; maltreat- 
ment of, by Hindus, 42; rule of, 
preferable to British rule, 32-3; 
untouchability against, and Hindus, 
109-10 

— League, 408; and civil disobedi- 
ence, 5-6, 20; and Congress, 403, 
410, — its resolution on war effort 
and, 256; and Hindu-MusUm ten- 
sion, 28; and partition, 32; and 
Red Shirts, 72; and scheme for 
between Congress 
and, 149; and swari^, 213; its 
claim to represent Mutltms, 131-29 
133, 169; its demand for a sepa*^ 
rate Muslim State, 132; iu duty 
towards Sind, 461; posttfon of, 
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in Deltu Muaicip»i eiecUant, 132 
HaMOum, 230, 236 
MnxAmAMim; HiiMlu violenee in, and 
coamuoul riou in Bidar, 146^ 
intI Tmk, 223 

MiiiaaB; iU'trentnieat of satyagrahi 
priwoen in, 46-8; judiciary in, and 
politict, 277; tawym in, ^Oibamd 
fiw taking part in satyagraha, 257 
— CoNQUii; advice to, 412 


Naiou, Sart^ni, 6 /b, 41 /», 74, 83, 423 
Namaohu, 424 
Nakalal, 150 

Nanavati, Amritlal, 167, 262, 441 
Naokoji, Khurthed, 233, 318 
NARAauKACRAa, K. T., 82 /n, 83 
Nariman, K. F., 172; his charges 
against Vaitabhbhai Patel, 171 
Natal Indian Association, 164 
Natbsan, G. a., 90 
National Descncb; ahimsa in, l\tjk 
— Flao; hauled down at Ajmer, 
1 ; of uncertified khadi, 14-5 
NayaR, 117 

Nayyar, Sushila, 46, 69, 146, 190, 
266, 378 

Nazs; and ahimsa, 229-30 360, 361 
Nazbm, 60, 361 ; ahimsa for fighting, 
229-30 ;plea to help Britain fi|^t, 80 
Nriau, Jawabarlal, 5, 6, 41^, 51, 
73, 90, 97, 113, 114, 149, 159, 
165,236 237, 245,275, 369, 423; 
his mattery of history, 349-30; hit 
statement on Gandhyi’s break 
%rith the Congress, Wljk 
Nnoto, MotUal; and the Dsndi 
Mudi, 390 

Namo, Ramednnui, 18, 39 
(Tkt) Mm Tmk Uma, 10 
(Tlv) Mm Ckmidt, 19. 384 
Natnaiam, 336 
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Nan-oo-onmAYsoN; beMfiUft«m,6S; 
m i s M e s of, 64; wMMrMhmt, to 
remove economic ine^aaSty, 401, 
— tenants asked In oflkr, 226-7 
Ndn- r oM H i ii ; vow of, l%k 
Nom-straum; vow of, 1^ 
NoN-vtouMoi, m AmmA 
Norway; and ahimsa, 29, 81 ; Bri- 
tab’s failure to protect, 215 


O'Null, Sir Hu|fh> 38 


PAcmsM; and women, 207 
PAcanm; and defence with arms, M3 
Pakistan; belief b, and ahimsa, 
333-4; Muslim demand for, 26>7, 
and . Constituent Assembly, 
200-2, —and Sikhs, 84 
Pakwasa, Mangaldas, 384 
pAMNAm, H. S.; murder of, 324 
Panchou. Manubhai, 441 
Panciiou, Vijayabehn M., 8, 96| 98, 
172, 261, 266, 342, 441 
pANDir, Vyayalahshmi, 6Jk 
Pandya, Ghandrashankar, 67 
Pant, ^ipataheb, 358, 339, 360 
Pafkr; use of handmade, b big 
con^ianies, 15,— 4o Local Board 
offices, 129-30 

Parrui, Kunvatjl, 56, M, 88, 140, 
170, 270, 430 

Parbkm, R a m i fae hn 1C., 170, 430 
pARiKH, Mohan N., 112 
Parikm, Narahari D., 269, 320, 344 
PaananaAR, Y. 34., 7, 94, I18v 482 
Partitmsi: and Hinfoi-hfoiiiim ten- 
sion, 26-8;and klioBm Lesfoe, 32; 
klmlm deasaad for, and chfl war, 
77 8,-008 Hliidn limBm tadty,66 
PASounuji; rw|sfoinn tt, from Sam 
vantt of inlBn Bad sty , 3014 
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RMMVsRMMiAMCs;MMlviBteDC0, 187; 

nntfAj by, 28S 
PAiBt, Dr. Bhadutf, 93 
Paul, Mimibdm, 39, 174 
Path., NwmHaI, 183 
Patel, NAraadM, 261, 266, 342 
Patel, PunHbottEoi;' moiour of hk 
deotb, 120 

Patel, VEUablibbEi, 23, 66, 68, 
116, 171>, 249, 236. 274-3, 330, 
342, 388, 394; and AhimM, 250 
Pathae, REmaDArayaii, 431 
Pattani, Prabhathankar O., 412 
Patwaaohan, Aehyut, 6/a, 405 
Paul, Mrs., 296 
Pmadee, Vithal L., 38 
pMOrniE AlHKAli, \9\ju 
nuAi, Changanacherry, 259 
Pbaai, K. Paramethwaran, 259 
PUXAi, M. N. Paraiiieahwaraii,288diis 
alleged diwodatknframCangreM, 
316 

Plymouth BaoTMEna, 298 
PmmAE, RametbwaTdat, 23 
PoLAMo; Britain’s failure to protect, 
215; resistance of, to German ui- 
vation, 367, 368, 433-4 
PoucB Foece; in a non-violent State, 
403-4 

PoLmta; ahimsa in, 271 ; and ethks, 
243; and reli|poa, 243 
Fomee; PoHtieal, and abimsa, 237, 
238^; and Oongresi, 235; holding 
of, throng an army, 2M 
PmuHiASAa, 431 
PEAaaABuittM, 86 
PkAHiAYAn, 52, 115, 266, 343. 428 
PEAEHOLAI., 54 
PiiiupAn,99 

PaA|A MAWBOLi; woiinni of, and 
Googress poKtteal vroifc, 452iB 
ITS, S27 

Peatea; ooofMlMty pattMpatkm in. 


2774; far unity, 234 
PfeESB; ce ns o rsh ip of, faared, 426; 

nwiasKng of, fat Travanoore, 315 
Pillion or Waus; vWt of, 395 
Pamon; and acceptance of Co n g ress 
resol uti on on British war cflbrt, 
256; and Congress, 403, 410; and 
popular m o v e m e n t s , 2-3; and 
swaraj, 213, —British guarantees 
to, 33; as sepsrate entity, 406; 
created by the British, 21-2; duty 
of, 2054 

PaaoH-oomo; and ahimsa, 105 
PaiTAM, 351 

Pamivi SotOH, 39, 75, 86, 141, 192, 
276, 373; his physical training 
camp, 68; his rriationswith Mira- 
bdm, 371-2; report about his 
training non-violent army, 328 
PaivAT, Edmond, 385 
PnvAT, Yvonne, 385 
PaocEEATiOH ; and'tcst-Udie baliies,185 
PaomamoM; of Bqtmr, 378, 451,— 
andC.D.,81, — and democracy, 60 
PaovmcEAL Auremoicy; and resigna- 
tion of Congress ministries, 32 
PuiQAa; satyagraha in, 334 
Puai, 186 
PasuTA, 290 

Pyabblal.24. 87,152, 208, 222, 299, 
327, 333, 370, 384, 443; as editor 
of Pfirtilnt5lisak,450 


Radha, sss oaaao, Mrs. Richard B. 
RAmtAsnMMMAN, S., 430 
RAP H AMABMan, 179 
Raiaowalachaei, C., 6A, 966^ 

244, 246, 249, 257, 265, 332, 342, 
388, 402, 483; accused of ri^^y, 
295; and Cougress resolution on 
ahimsa, Ml; his d M erenices widi 

GandMii, 2354, 237,243,256,354 
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iC iiu draft fiKibe C.W.C., 245, 466 
i ^ iM t w i a PluMn, ^ 52. 347,423, 
428,4^; feanOemaa vietacy,50 
KajaoT^qiiBiiinc antiiveiMuy at, 352*3 
&A|V. 92 

SauaTMiM, l5()/!i 
Ralua Ram, Maa. K. JL, 17, 93 
Rama, 362; hit de&oitkm of the vie* 
torioiu anny, 391 

Ramachamwam, G., 177, 288, 289, 
316, 317, 365; and reprcMiaa in 
Travancore, 315, 345 
Ramackantmwiamu; forewoni to Tamil 
tramlatian of, 365 
Ramadan, jw eamazan 
Ramakrmhna, 82 
Ramammia, 343 
Ramanabayan, 10, 69 
Xamajmna, 365, 431 
Ramazan, 225 
Ramobv, 183 

Ramesam; his enquiry into Vidura* 
swatham shooting, 346 
Ramoami; spinning competition at, 
183*4 

Ranoa,N. G.; and civil disobe d ience, 
20, 35*4 
Ravaxa, 392 

RAVMHANBaa Maharaj; his wwk 
among criminal tribes, 282 
RacawnMBNT; for military training, 
and Harqans, 304*5; for war and 
Gandbiji, 30 

Rbd Crom; fund for, forcible coUec* 
tkmof, 130 
Rbdh, K. G., 41^/!i 
R nm, Sr Robort, 324 
RatUir, Sir lyArey, 276, 277 
Rnjai 0 N(B); ahimsa aa the basis nt, 
254; and politics, 245; and tim i l s e . 
Aip at weallb, 4004; eqitaiiy 
of, 1^; uBity of, 2M 


19^ 

mimal sMgaaiaatiooa la fVavaa* 
core, 3154 
Ram; coomwaal, and ahimsa, 241, 
281, 455; at Bidar. 42, 51 
Ran, Or., 58 
RoOHIMlIKIAinD, O^ii 
Room, 233 

Round Tadiji CoMsaasMoa, 31 
RotviATr Act; aatyafraha against, 
278, 395 


SASAaMATi; reason of Gandhyi^ aet* 
tlinf in, 310*11 

Samtat, Jethalal C., 204, 320 
$AUI>UaNANAND, 119 
Smsthanam. K.. 314, 316 

SAatADZVi, 118 

Samia, Mandeswat, 346, 347 
Ssrmdga. 204, 301 

SAsrat.V.S. Srinivasa, 4l|/ii, 261, 295 
Satvaobaha, 450; advised against 
Hitlcf, 383; and Congress, 419; 
and coHtperation, 78; and disci* 
pline, 337*9; and riots, 363; and 
sacrifice of Ufe, 234*5; and spin* 
ning, 779, 106-7, 303; and sltidants, 
457*8; canqi and untouebafaUity, 
77; in Aurangabad, 462; fat Outwha 
Bagh, 373; in Mysore and 
dUfaairing of lasrycn, 257; in 
Tm^b, 334; in social service 
282; individual, 340; power of, 
187; world army of, 312*3 
— Pumes; and bypoeiisy, 61, 62*3; 
signing of, and A. '1. 8# A. cm* 
ployees, 417 
— > Sanom, 320 

SATVAOaAMs; and OongroM, 884; 
and cottsiraedve wosfc, I054;and 
material possissianB, 311; asImA 
to retire Rem tba Oangfosss 
338, 351*2, 184; aandUfaiia to bo 
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iSuMUbd iv. nfaitiMi be- 

tween men women* 107;«rii- 
Uify 4Mf of, S354 
SnmiA, S21 
Sayani, Kubtun, 441 
SoaooL Bow; phytienl p u nMimen t 
for, 226 

SBOAtnAW, P. J., 345 
S « . > - n i iiiwt ; and Government help, 
135 

Sata-DmuiiiiATiaM; right of, for 
India, 11,— and Britain, 81-2, 104, 
—and Domiiuan ttatos, 10-1, — 
and forming of Gomtituent Aaiem- 
faly, 66,— and Mmlim demand for 
Pakietan, 62,-^riemaaded, 54 
Satr-aannAiirr; and t w hnact a g o , 199 
SaNOUPTA, Gbaro Protfoa, 296 
SaaiMN ON THE Mouifr; and non- 
violent non-co-operation, 226-7 
SaavAim op Inoia Sooamr; dii- 
•eniionf within, 149, 302-3 
SavAoaAM; Amtunalaam't poeition in, 
186, 189; expamion of, 89; reatom 
of Oandhtji^ settling in, 310; theft 
in, 142, 147 

foiAH, ahimanlalN.,94. 156, 178, 189 
Smut, Foldiand, 141 
Shah, Xanehan M., 3, 24, 45, 50, 
53,59,87, 88,103, 139, 175, 270, 
341, 355, 370 

SiiAH, MuimalalO., 3, 7, 24, 45, 50, 
53, 59, 71, 87, 88, 94, 103, 139, 
157, 176, 262, 293, 294, 341, 355, 
370,427,442 

Shab, Shaharibeba, 93, 283, 284, 386, 
459 

SBAmMTALA DiVI, 55 
Si MatiAii A i t , 190, 204 
Suim Smh», 320 
Shakm, S2 

DMUiUldL SOI 
i&iih«^ SOS 


SiMBiiApHo Leg 190pSC7g»l,«7g4l3; 

ftUegod liftrMMMHt poHcSp 307 
Sam Mamaa, 127, 152, 156 
SwaninAii, Glare; bml of OendhtP 
aaade by, 147 

SatKABAO, B., 231; Ida fonania ftir 

SwhaaABiao; Omdhtji'a leaiaint of, 
in S. A., 192 

Sbdbla, ItavMiaiAar; and the Bhwa 
riots, 357, 358, 440 
SncBS; and Pakistan, 84 
Saioa rnaaaanti, 31 
Snm; economic min in, 45 961;Hindu- 
Muslim tension in, 460 pituadon in, 
and Gongressmen, 424 
Siaoai; people’s movement in, 128 
Sita,392 

SiTAaAaAYYA, Patubhi, 6^, 92 

Small, G. A., 123 

SocuL Watts; in vaeationt, 106 
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